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poſſeſs himſelf of the tyranny - 4 
II. Cammotiaus in Sicily, and at Syracuſe, A Dio- 
nyſius. He finds means to diſpel them. To prevent 
revolts, he propoſes to attack the Cartbaginians. 
His wonderful application and ſucceſs in making pre- 
parations for. the war. Plato comes to Syracuſe. 
His intimacy and friendſhip with Dion 13 
II. Diony/ius declares war againſt the Carthaginians. 
Various ſucceſs of it. Syracuſe reduced to extre- 
© © mties,, and ſoon after delivered, New — 
again} Dionyfius. Defeat of Imilcar, and \ after- 
warde of Mago. Unhappy yon of the city ” 
"Rhegiam 
Tv. Violent paſſion of Dionyſius for poeſy. Reflec- - 
.. Hons upon that taſte of the tyrant. Generous free- 
dom of N Death of es us. His bad 
qualities - - 37 
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ſpiracy of 7 the courtiers to prevent the effects of it 52 
Vol. IV. A Sect. 
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after, and returns into "Greece, Dion admired by att © 
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III. Dien ſets out te deliver Syracuſe. Sudden and 


ortanate ſucceſs of his 1 ape. _ Horrid ingra- 
IE of the Syrack/ans. 'Unpanalleed goodneſs of a 


Dion to them, and his moſt oral enemies, His 
death * 5 . 69 
IV. Character of Dias 5 „„ 
V. Dionyſius the Younger re. 8 Fx the throne,” Sy- 
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Bo O R XII. 
CHAPTER: 15 


Sed. I. State of Greece f Nod the holy * Aera cidat 


he Lacedæmoni ans. declare war againſt the city of 
Olynthus. They. ſeciſe by fraud and vialence upon 

- the citadel of Thebes. Olynthus ſurrender 117 
II. Sparta's proſperity. Chara#erof the two illuſtrious 
'Thebans, Epaminondas and Pelopidas. The latter 
arts the deſign of reſtoring the liberty of bis \coutti 
"try. Conſpiracy againſt the tyrants wiſely condutted, 
and happily, executed. Ihe citadel is retaken 11322 
Ui. Sphedrias the Lacedæmenian forms a deſign againſt 
the Piræeus without ſucceſs. The Athenians declare 
for the Thebans. Skirmiſhes betwetn the latter and 


the Lacedemonians. __ root 13: 
IV. New troubles in Greece. E Fa Lacedexionians, de- 


dere war aro Thebes, Th are e and 
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put to Abt! in the battle of Leuctra. Epaminondas 
ravages Bana, and marahys to the gates of 
Sparta | Page 1 39 
Zect. V. T be. two helen Sora .at their return; are 
acgcuſed, and: abſolued. Sparta implares. aid of the 
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2% tbe preparations of Artaxerxes for war.” hor e ba- 


Fangues them in favour” of tbe e 

aàfterwards of the Rhodians. Death of Wag. 

Extraordinary grief of Artemiſa his wife 214 
IV. Succeſsful expedition of Ocbus ant Phenicia 


and Oprus, and afterwards a gainſt Egypt 222 
V. Death of Ochus. Arſes ſucceeds bom, and is ſuc- 
' 'ceeded by Darius Codomanus | - 431 
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ander 450 
II. The ſacred war. Sequel of the hiſtory of Philip. | 

* He endeavours in vain To poſſe * hinſef of the paſs 

of Thermopyle _ = © 4070 


III. Demoſthenes, upon Phili 7 s attempting Thermo- 


pole, haranguzs the Athenians,. and . s them * 
againſt that prince. Little regard 11 to bis 
oration. Olynthus, upon the point of being Beſeged 

by Philip, addreſſes the Athenians for ſuccour. De- 
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A⁊antium. The Athenians; animated te | 

of Demoſthenes, fend ſuctours to thoſe d cities, un- 
© der the canduti of P _ who en "ow to raiſe 


vi 0 the firge of thoſe. pinces 296 


I. \ Philip, iy bis intrigues, gets. Bun eit e ge- 


nNaoeraliſſimo of tbe Greets, in the. council of the Am- 
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A nuther lady. He ſolemmiſes the marxr 


» Plyions, He poſſeſſes himſelf of Elatæa. The Athe- 
nians aud Thebans, alarmed at the conqueſt of this city, 
unite againſt. Philip. He makes overtures of Peace, 
-.. which," upon the. vemonſtyances of Demoſt benes, are 
rejected. 1 \ battle, is fought at Cheronæa, where 
Philip gains a. ſignal vittory. . Demoſthenes is accuſed 
and brgught to a trial i. Aiſchines.. The latter i is ba- 
v e g "08540: Rhodes a 316 
VII. Philip, its.the affembly. of he Amphydions, 7s 2 
clared general. of” the Greeks againſt the Perſians, and 

Prepares. for tbat expedition. Domeſtick" troubles in 
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= _ Arne Abele and pardons the Athenians." He gets 


Himſelf nominatedl in the mer, er aſſembiy r Cbrintb, 

ee of tbe Greeks ao ainſt Perſia." He return 

70 Macedon, and mates e for carrying bis 

arms into ia - 362 

III. Alexander fets out fro Mutelen upon Lis expedition 

A gainſt ibe Perſians." Tlè arrives at Hien,” and pays 
great honour to the tomb of Achilles. He fights the 

. firſt battle againſt the Peruns uy the river Eons, | 
and obtains a famous vittory- Ru 373 

by Jv. "Alexander conquers" the greateſt part of Aa A 

He falls Hel of a mortal diſtemper, otcafianed by bath- 
In ning in the river Cydnms. | Philip the Phyſirian cures 


bim ina few days. Alerander * e Rraits of 


Cilicia. Darius advantes #1 the ſume lime. The bold 
and. free anſwer of Caridemus to that prince,” which 
cäaſts bim bis life. Deſcription of Dariusis march 382 
oh v. Alerander gains a famous victory over Darias near 
tlßbe city ef Ius. The conſequences of that viffory 40 
75 vi. Alexander marches vifforious into ria. Tbe trea- 
e ſurts depofited in - Datviafeus © were delivered t bim. 
MY” Diaries dorites a letter us Alexander in the moſibaugh- 
EY: 2 zy terms; which he anſwers in the ſame ſtile: The gates - 
I. 27 tbe'city of Sidon ars opened to bim. Ab dolonymus 
i is placed upon the throxs'wo ainft his <;B>> Alexander 
fy of 4 ge zo Tyre, which at laſt, after baving made a 
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Set. VII Darius writers" Nrond letter o  Mexantler. 
+1 FonrHiemf abe rn ro Jeruſalem" Ya ar 
Danse Faddas U hb 1e. He is fee bo | 
- prophecies f Danielv3obich relate t __ 
> (rg grants. great. P39 /oper to 8 2 refuſes 
„ben to the Samaritand. In and takes Gaza, 
enters Egypt and fables tbart dr ere Toys 
— of Alexandrin, ht o pr 1 
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. poſſeſſes Bimfolf af Arbela) Babs 0 
Perſepelis; and finds mmenſe riches in thoſe cilies. 
1 the heat of FEY be ſets Fre to the palace of 
Per ſopolis _. - 486 
X. Darius leaves E 8 is heated, and put 
in chains by Beſſus governor of Battria. The latter, 
upon Alexander's n arid bim, fies, after 
having covered Darius with wounds, who expires a 
few moments before Alexander's arrival. He 205 
Us corpſe to Hſigam bie 
XI. Vices which 25 cauſed the e and at 2 
b be ruin of the Perſian empire . 
XII. Lacedæmonia revolis from the Macedonians, with 
almoſt all Peloponneſus. Antipater marches out 
upon this occaft ton, defeats the enemy in a battle, in 
which Agis is killed. Alexander marches againſt 
| Beſſus. Thaleftris, queen of the Amazons, comes to 
viſit bim from a far country. Alexander, at his re- 
turn from Parthia, abandons himſelf to pleaſures and 
exceſs. Ile continues kis march tewards Beſjus. 4 
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Dionysvs the Elder and Younger, 
TYRAN TS OF SYR ACUSE. 
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CC NYRACUSE had regained its liberty about ſixty 
8 years, by the expulſion of the family of Gelon. 
The events which paſſed in that interval, except 
the invaſion of the Athenians, are of no great im- 
portance, and little known; but thoſe which follow 
are of à different nature, and make amends for the 
chaſm; I mean the reigns of Dionyſius the father and 
ſon, tyrants of Syracuſe; the firſt of whom governed 
thirty-eight, and the * other twelve, in all fifty years. 
As this hiſtory is entirely foreign to what paſſed in 
Greece at the ſame time, I ſhall relate it in this place 
altogether and by itſelf ; obſerving only, that the firſt 
twenty years of it, upon which I am now entering, 
agree almoſt in point of time with the laſt twenty of 
the preceding volume. UID OKs f 
The hiſtory will preſent to our view a ſeries of the 
moſt odious and horrid crimes though it abounds at 
JJ... Ce A RS 


Aer having been expelled for more than ten years, he "NN" the 


throne, and reigned two or three years. 


THE HISTORY OF 5 
the ſame time with inſtruction, When * on the one. 
ide we behold a prince, the declared enemy of liberty, 


; : 2 


juſtice and laws, treading under his feet the moſt ſa- 
cred rights of nature and religion, inflicting the moſt 
_ cruel torments upon his ſubjects, beheading ſome, 
burning others for a ſlight word, delighting and feaſt- 


ing himſelf with human blood, and gratifying his ſa- 
4 vage inhumanity with the ſufferings and miſeries of 
1 every age and condition: I ſay, when we behold ſuch | 
aan object, can we deny a truth, which the pagan world 
| | itſelf hath confeſſed, and Plutarch takes. occaſion to 
| obſerve in ſpeaking of the tyrants of Sicily; that God 
| in his anger gives ſuch princes to a people, and makes 
uſe of the impious and the wicked to puniſh the guilty 
| and the criminal. On the other ſide, when the ſame 
l | : Prince, the dread and terror of Syracuſe, is perpetu- 
4 ally anxicus and trembling for his own life, and, aban- 
doned to remorſe and regret, can find no perſon in his 
whole ſtate, not even his wives or children, in whom 
he can confide; who will not think with Tacitus, 


| | + That it is not without reaſon the oracle of wiſdom has 
118 declared that if the hearts of tyrants could be ſeen, we 
44 \ſhould find them torn in pieces with a thouſand evils ; it 


being certain, that the body does not ſuffer more from in- 
| Fittions and torments, than the minds of ſuch wretches from 
their crimes, cruelties, and the injuſtice and vislence of their 
procedings. 35 | 
The condition of a good prince is quite different. 
He loves his people, and is beloved by them, he en- 
Joys a perfect tranquillity within himſelf, and lives 
with his ſubjects as a father with his children. Though 
he knows that the ſword of juſtice is in his hands, he 


appre- 
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Exit Dionyſius illic tyrannus, 


libertatis, juſtitiæ, legum exiti- 


um——Alios uret, alius verbera- 


bit, alios ob levem offenſam jubebit 


detruncari. 
Marc. c. xvii. | 
Sanguine humano non tantùm 


Senec. de conſol. ad 


gaudet, ſed paſcitur; ſed ut ſup-, 


pliciis omnium ætatum crudelita- 
tem inſatiabilem explet. Id. de Bea 
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nef. 1. vii. c. 19. | 

+ Neque fruſtra præſtantiſſimus 
ſapientiæ firmare ſolitus eſt, fi re- 
cludantur tyrannorum mentes, poſ- 
ſe aſpici laniatus & ictus; quan- 
do, ut corpora verberibus, ita ſæ- 
vitia, libidine, malis conſultis ani- 
mus dilaceraretur. Tacit. Annai. 
I.. © 6. : | . 


| | with all the forms and ſanction of the * laws. 


_ DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. 
apprehends the uſe of it. He loves to turn aſide. its 
edge, and can never reſolve to evidence his power, 
but with extreme reluctance, in the laſt extremity, and 
A ty- 
rant puniſhes only from caprice and paſſion ;; and "4 
lieves, ſays Plutarch upon Dionyſius, that he is not 
really + maſter, and does not act with ſupreme autho- 
rity, but as he ſets himſelf above all laws, has no 
other but his will and pleaſure, and ſees himſelf obeyed 
implicitly, Whereas, continues the ſame author, he 
that can do whatever he will, is in great danger of 
doing what he ought not. | | 
Beſides theſe charafteriſticks of cruelty and tyranny, 
which particularly diſtinguiſh the firſt Dionyſius, we 
ſhall ſee in his hiſtory, whatever unbounded ambition, 
ſuſtained by great valour, extenſive abilities, and the 
neceſſary talents for acquiring the confidence of a peo- 
ple, is capable of undertaking for the attainment of 
ſovereignty; the various means he had the addreſs to 
employ for the maintaining himſelf in it againſt the 
oppoſition of his enemies, and the odium of che pub- 
lick ; and laſtly, the tyrant's ſucceſs in eſcaping, dur- 
ing a reign of thirty- eight years, the many conſpiracies 
formed againſt him, and in tranſmitting peaceably the 
tyranny to his ſon, as a legitimate poſſeſſion, and a 
right of inheritance. 


* Hac eſt in maxima poteſtate 


veriſſima animi temperantia, non 


eupiditate aliqua, non temeritate 
incendi; non priorum principum 
exemplis corruptum, quantum in 
cives ſuos liceat, experiendo ten- 
tare; ſed hebetare aciem imperii 
ſui——Quid intereſt inter tyran- 
num & regem, (ſpecies enim ipſa 
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fortune ac licentia par eſt,) niſi 
quod tyranni in vgluptate ſævi- 
unt, reges non niſi ex cauſa & neceſ- 
ſitate? Senec. de Clem. lib. i. c. 11 
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Sect. I, Means made uſe of by Dioxvs jus the Elder 
| 180 Poſſeſs himſelf of the tyranny. © > 
(a) IONYSIUS was a native of Syracuſe, of 
D noble and illuſtrious extraction according to 
ſome, but others ſay his birth was baſe and obſcure. 
However it was, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his va- 
lour, and acquired great reputation in a war with the 
Carthaginians. He was one of thuſe who accompa- 
nied Hermocrates, when he attempted to re-enter Sy- 
racuſe by force of arms, after having been baniſhed 
through the intrigues of his enemies. The event of 
that enterpriſe was not happy. Hermocrates was kil- 
led. The Syracuſans did not ſpare his accomplices, . 
ſeveral of whom were publickly executed. Dionyſius 
was left amongſt the wounded. The report of his 
death, deſignedly given out by his relations, ſaved 
his life. Providence had ſpared Syracuſe an infinity 
of misfortunes, had he expired either in the fight, or 
by the executioner, V 
The Carthaginians had made ſeveral attempts to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in Sicily, and to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the principal towns of that iſland, as we have ob- 
ſerved elſewhere. (5) Its happy ſituation for their 
maritime commerce, the fertility of its ſoil, and the 
_ riches of its inhabitants, were powerful inducements 
to ſuch an enterpriſe. We may form an idea of 
the wealth of its cities from Diodorus Siculus's ac- 
count of Agrigentum. (c) The temples were of ex- 
traordinary magnificence, eſpecially that of Jupiter 
Olympus, which was three hundred and forty feet in 
length, ſixty in breadth, and one hundred and twenty 
in height. The piazzas, or galleries, in their extent 
and beauty anſwered to the reſt of the building. On 
one ſide was repreſented the battle of the giants, on 
the other the taking of Troy, in figures as large as 


(a) Diod. 1. xiii. p. 397. 5) L: the Hiftory of the Carthazinians, 
[0 Sou. I. Xili. p. 203 206. : 
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DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. 

the life. Withour the city was an artificial lake, which 
was ſeven ſtadia (above a quarter of a league) in cir- 
cumference. It was full of all kinds of filh, covered 
= with ſwans and other water-fowls, and afforded the 
W moſt agreeable proſpect imaginable. _ 

= It was about the time of which we ſpeak, that 
Exenetus, victor in the Olympick games, entered the 
city in triumph in a magnificent chariot, attended by 
three hundred more, all drawn by white horſes. heir 
habits were adorned with gold and ſilver; and nothin 
was ever more ſplendid than their appearance. Gellias, 
the moſt wealthy of the citizens of Agrigentum, 
erected ſeveral large apartments in his houſe for the 
reception and entertainment of his gueſts, Servants 
waited by his order at the gates of the city, to invite 
all ſtrangers to lodge at their maſter's houſe, whither 
they conducted them. Hoſpitality was much prac- 
tiſed and eſteemed by the generality of that city. A 
violent ſtorm having obliged five hundred horſemen 
to take ſhelter there, Gellias entertained them all in 
his houſe, and ſupplied them immediately with dry 
clothes, of which he had always a great quantity in 
his wardrobe. This is underſtanding how to make a 
noble uſe of riches. His cellar is much talked of by 
hiſtorians, in which he had three hundred reſervoirs 


hewn out of the rock, each of which contained an 
hundred“ amphoræ. 


This great and opulent city was beſieged, and at 

length 1 8 by the Carthaginians. Its fall ſhook all 

Sicily, and ſpread an univerſal terror. The cauſe of 
its being loſt was imputed to the Syracuſans, who had 
but weakly aided it. Dionyſius, who from that time 
had no other thoughts but of his grand deſigns, and 
was ſecretly active in laying the foundations of his 
future power, took the advantage of this favourable 
opportunity, and of the general complaints of Sicily 
againſt the Syracuſans, to render the magiſtrates 
odious, and to exclaim againſt their adminiſtration. In 


e „„ „ 
* An amphora contained about gallons, or eleven bogſbeade, ſeven 
ſeven gallons; an hundred conſe- gallons, | 


quently confifted of ſeen hundred 
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THE HISTORY OF 


a publick aſſembly, held to conſider of the preſent 
ſtate of affairs, when nobody dared to open their. 


mouths for fear of the perſons at the helm, Dionyfius. 
roſe up, and boldly accuſed the magiſtrates of treaſon; 
adding, that it was his opinion, that they ought 
to be depoſed immediately, without waiting till the 
term of their adminiſtration ſhould expire. They re- 
torted this audacity with treating him as a ſeditious 
perſon, ard a diſturber of the publick tranquillity, 
and as ſuch laid a fine upon him according to the 
laws. This was to be paid, before he could be ad- 
mitied to ipeak again, and Dionyſius was not in a con- 


dition to diſcharge it. Philiſtus, one of the richeſt 


citizens (who wrote the hiſtory of Sicily, which is not 
come down to us) depoſited the money, and exhorted 
him at the ſame time to give his opinion upon the ſtate 
of affairs with all the liberty which became a citizen 
zealous for his country. | IT 

Dionyſius accordingly reſumed his diſcourſe with 
more vigour than before. He had long cultivated the 
habit of eloquence, which he looked upon with reaſon 
as a very neceſſary talent in a republican govern- 
ment; eſpecially in his views of acquiring the peo- 
ple's favour, and of reconciliating them to his mea- 
ſures. He began with deſcribing in a lively and pathe- 
tick manner the ruin of Agrigentum, a neighbouring 
city in their alliance; the deplorable extremity to 
which the inhabitants had been reduced, of quitting 
the place under the cover of the night; the cries and 
lamentations of infants, and of aged and ſick perſons, 


. whom they had been obliged to abandon to a cruel and 


mercileſs enemy; and the conſequential murther of all 
who had been left in the city, whom the barbarous 
victor dragged from the temples and altars of the 
gods, feeble refuges againſt the Carthaginian fury and 
impiety. He imputed all theſe evils to the treachery 
of the commanders of the army, who inſtead of 


| marching to the relief of Agrigentum, had retreated 
with their troops; to the criminal protraction and 


delay of the magiltrates, corrupted by Carthaginian 
| | | bribes; 


DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. 


bribes ; and to the pride of the great and rich, who re- 
carded nothing bur eſtabliſhing their own power upon 
the ruins of their country's liberty. He repreſented 
Syracuſe as compoſed of two different bodies ; the one, 
by their power and influence, uſurping all the dignities 
and wealth of the ſtate; the other, obſcure, deſpiſed, 
and trod under foot, bearing the ſame yoke of a 
ſhameful ſervitude, and rather ſlaves than citizens. He 
concluded with ſaying, that the only remedy for ſo 

many evils was to elect perſons from amongſt the 
people devoted to their intereſts, and who, not being 
capable of rendering themſelves formidable by their 
riches and authority, would be ſolely employed for the 
publick good, and apply in earneſt to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the liberty of Syracuſe. | 


This diſcourſe was liſtened to with infinite pleaſure, 
as all ſpeeches are, which flatter the natural propenſity 
of inferiors to complain of the government, and was 
followed with the univerſal applauſe of the people, 
who always give themſelves up blindly to thoſe, who 
know how to deceive them under the ſpecious pretext 
of ſerving their intereſt. All the magiſtrates were de- 
poſed upon the ſpot, and others ſubſtituted in their 

room, with Dionyſius at the head of them. | 
This was only the firſt ſtep to the tyranny, at which 
he did not ſtop. The ſucceſs of his undertaking in- 
ſpired him with new courage and confidence. He had 
alſo in view the diſplacing of the generals of the army, 
and to have their power transferred to himſelf. The 
deſign was bold and dangerous, and he applied to it 
with addreſs. Before he attacked them openly, he 
planted his batteries againſt them at a diſtance ; 
calumniating them by his emiſſaries to the people, and 
iparing no pains to render them ſuſpected. He cauſed 
it to be whiſpered amongſt the populace, that thoſe 
commanders held ſecret intelligence with the enemy 
that diſguiſed couriers were frequently ſeen paſſing and 
re- paſſing; and that it was not to be doubted, but 
ſome conſpiracy was on foot. He affected on his ſide 
not to ſee thoſe leaders, nor to open himſelf to them 
: B 4 at 
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at all upon the affairs of the publick. He communi. 


cated none of his deſigns to them; as if he was ap- 


prehenſive of rendering himſelf ſuſpected by having 


any intercourſe or correſpondence with them. Perſons 


of ſenſe and diſcernment were not at a loſs to diſcover 


the tendency of theſe undermining arts; nor were 
they ſilent upon the occaſion : But the common people, 
prejudiced in his favour, inceſſantly applauded and 
admired his zeal, and looked upon him as the ſole pro- 
tector and aſſerter of their rights and liberties. | 

Another ſcheme, which he ſet at work with his uſual 
addreſs, was of very great ſervice to him, and exceed- 
ingly promoted his deſigns. There was a great num- 
ber of baniſhed perſons diſperſed throughout Sicily, 


whom the faction of the nobility of Syracuſe had ex- 


pelled the city at different times, and upon different 
pretences. He knew what an addition of ſtrength ſo 
numerous a body of citizens would be to him, whom 


gratitude to a benefactor, and reſentment againſt thoſe 


who had occaſioned their baniſhment, the hope of re- 
trieving their affairs, and of enriching themſelves out 
of the ſpoils of his enemies, rendered moſt proper for 
the execution of his deſigns, and attached unalterably 
to his perſon and intereſt. He applied therefore ear- 
neſtly to obtain their recall. It was given out, that it 
was neceſſary to raiſe a numerous body of troops to 
oppoſe the progreſs of the Carthaginians, and the people 
were in great pain upon the expence, to which the 
new levies would amount. Dionyſius took the ad- 
vantage of this favourable conjuncture, and the diſ- 
poſition of the publick. He repreſented, that it was 
ridiculous to bring foreign troops at a great expence 
from Italy and Peloponneſus, whilſt they might ſupply 
themſelves with excellent ſoldiers, without being at 
any Charge at all: That there were numbers of Sy- 
racuſans in every part of Sicily, who, notwithſtanding 
the ill treatment they had received, had always re- 
tained the hearts of citizens under the name and con- 
dition of exiles; that they preſerved a tender affection 
and inviolable fidelity for their country, and had choſe 
i 5 | rather 


BY 


_ DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. | 
rather to wander about Sicily without ſupport or ſet- 

tlement, than to take party in the armies of the ene- 
my, however advantageous the offers to induce them 
to it had been. This diſcourſe of Dionyſius had all 
the effect upon the people he could have wiſhed. His 
colleagues, who perceived plainly what he had in view, 
were afraid to contradict him; rightly judging, that 
their oppoſition would not only prove ineffectual, but 
incenſe the people againſt them, and even augment 
the reputation of Dionyſius, to whom it would leave 
the honour of recalling the exiles. Their return was 


therefore decreed, and they accordingly came all to 


Syracuſe without loſing time. 


9 


A deputation from Gela, a city in the dependence 
of Syracuſe, arrived about the ſame time, to demand 


that the garriſon ſhould be re- enforced. Dionyſius 
immediately marched thither with two thouſand foot, 

and four hundred horſe. He found the city in a great 
- commotion, and divided into two factions ; one of the 
people, and the other of the rich and powerful. The 
latter having been tried in form, were condemned by 
the aſſembly to die, and to have their eſtates confiſ- 
cated for the uſe of the publick. This confiſcation 
was applied to pay off the arrears, which had long 
been due to the former garriſons, commanded by 
Dexippus the Lacedæmonian; and Dionyſius pro- 
miſled the troops he brought with him to Syracuſe to 
double the pay they were to receive from the city. 
This was attaching ſo many new creatures to himſelf. 


The inhabitants of Gela treated him with the higheſt. 


marks of honour, and ſent deputies to Syracule, to 
return their thanks for the important ſervice that city 
had done them in ſending Dionyſius thither. Having 
endeavoured in vain to bring Dexippus into his mea- 
ſures, he returned with his troops to Syracuſe, after 
having promiſed the inhabitants of Gela, who uſed all 
means in their power to keep him amongſt them, that 
he would ſoon return with more conſiderable aid. 
He arrived at Syracuſe juſt as the people were 
coming out of the theatre, who ran in throngs * 
0 im 
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THE HISTORY: OF 
him, enquiring with earneſtneſs what he had heard of the 
Carthaginians. He anſwered with a ſad and dejected 
air, that the city nouriſhed far more dangerous and 
formidable enemies in her boſom; that whilſt Car- 


thage was making extraordinary preparations for the 


invaſion of Syracuſe, thoſe, who were. in command, 
inſtead of rouſing the zeal and attention of the cit1- 


zens, and ſetting every thing at work againſt the ap- 


proach of ſo potent an enemy, lulled them with trivial 


amuſements and idle ſhows, and ſuffered the troops to 


want neceſſaries; converting their pay to their private 
uſes in a fraudulent manner deſtructive to the publick 
affairs; that he had always ſufficiently comprehended 


the cauſe of ſuch a conduct; that however it was 


not now upon mere conjecture, but upon too evident 
proof, his complaints were founded ; that Imilcar, the 
general of the Carthaginians, had ſent an officer to 
him, under pretext of treating about the ranſom of 
priſoners, bur in reality to prevail on him not to be too 
ſtrict in examining into the conduct of his colleagues 
and that if he would not enter into the meaſures of 
Carthage, at leaſt that he would not oppoſe them; 
that for his part, he came to reſign his command, and 
to abdicate his dignity, that he might leave no room 
for injurious ſuſpicions of his acting in concert, and 
holding intelligence, with traitors who ſold the com- 
monwealth. Ts Hz 

This diſcourſe being rumoured amongſt the troops, 
and about the city, occaſioned great inquietude and 
alarm. The next day the aſſembly was ſummoned, 
and Dionyſus renewed his complaints againſt the ge- 
nerals, which were received with univerſal applauſe. 
Some of the aſſembly cried out, that it was neceſſary 
to appoint him generaliſſimo, with unlimited power, 
and that it would be too late for ſo ſalutary a recourſe, 
when the enemy was at the gates of Syracuſe; that the 
importance of the war which threatened them, re- 
quired ſuch a leader; that it was in the ſame manner 
formerly, that Gelon was elected generaliſſimo, and 


defeated the Carthaginian army at Himera, which con- 


5 ſiſted 


 DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. 
fiſted of three hundred thouſand men; that as for the 
accuſation alledged againſt the traitors, it might be 
referred to another day, but that the preſent affair 
would admit no delay. Nor was it deferred in effect 
for the people (who, when once prejudiced, run 
headlong after their opinion without examining any 
thing) elected Dionyſius generaliſſimo with unlimited 
power that inſtant. In the ſame aſſembly he cauſed it 
to be decreed, that the ſoldiers pay ſnould be doubled; 


13 


inſinuating that the ſtace would be amply re- imburſed 


by the conqueſts. conſequential of that advance. This 
being done, and the aſſembly diſmiſſed, the Syracu- 
ſans, upon cool reflexion on what had paſſed, began 
to be in ſome conſternation ; as if it had not been the 


effect of their own choice; and comprehended, though 


too late, that from the deſire of preſerving . their li- 
berty, they had given themſelves a maſter. 

Dionyſius rightly judged the importance of taking 
his mealures before the people repented what they had 
done. There remained but one ſtep more to the ty- 
ranny, which was to have a body of guards aſſigned 


him; and that he accompliſhed in the moſt artful and 


politick manner. He propoſed, that all the citizens 


under forty years of age, and capable of bearing arms, 
ſhould march with proviſions for thirty days to the 


city of Leontium. The Syracuſans were at that 
time in poſſeſſion of the place, and had a garriſon in 


it, It was full of fugitive and foreign ſoldiers, who 


were very fit perſons for the execution of his deſigns. 
He juſtly ſuſpected, that the greateſt part of the Sy- 
racuſans would not follow him. He ſet out however, 
and encamped 1n the night upon the plains near the 


city. It was not long before a great noiſe was heard 


throughout the whole camp. This tumult was raiſed 
by perſons planted for that purpoſe by Dionyſius. He 
affected, that ambuſcades had been laid with deſign to 
_ aſſaſſinate him, and in great trouble and alarm retired 
for retuge into the ciradel of Leontium, where he 
paſſed the reſt of the night, after having cauſed a 
great number of fires to be lighted, and had drawn 


off 
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off ſuch of the troops as he moſt confided in. At 
break of day the people aſſembled in a body, to whom, 
expreſſing ſtill great apprehenſion, he explained the 
danger he had been in, and demanded permiſſion to 
chooſe himſelf a guard of ſix hundred men for the ſe- 
curity of his perſon. Piſiſtratus had ſet him the ex- 
ample long before, and had uſed the ſame ſtratagem 
when he made himſelf tyrant of Athens. His de- 
mand ſeemed very reaſonable, and was accordingly 
complied: with. He choſe out a thouſand men for 
his guard upon the ſpot, armed them completely, 
equipped them magnificently, and made them great 
promiſes for their encouragement. He alſo attached 

the foreign ſoldiers to his intereſt in a peculiar manner 
by ſpeaking to them with great freedom and affability. 
Hie made many removals and alterations in the troops, 
to ſecure the officers in his intereſt, and diſmiſſed 
Dexippus to Sparta, in whom he could not confide. 
At the ſame time he ordered a great part of the garri- 
fon, which he had ſent to Gela, to join him, and aſ- 

ſembled from all parts fugitives, exiles, debtors, and 
cCriminals; a train worthy of a tyrant. 

Wien this eſcort he returned to Syracuſe, which 
trembled at his approach. The people were no lon- 
ger in a condition to oppoſe his undertakings, or to 
diſpute his authority. The city was full of foreign 
ſoldiers, and ſaw itſelf upon the point of being at- 
tacked by the Carthaginians. To ſtrengthen himſelf 
the more in tyranny, he eſpouſed the daughter of 
Hermocrates, the moſt powerful citizen of Syracuſe, 
and who had contributed the moſt to the defeat of the 
Athenians. He alſo gave his ſiſter in marriage to 
Polyxenus, brother-in-law of Hermocrates. He af- 

terwards ſummoned an aſſembly, in which he rid him- 
ſelf of Daphneus and Demarchus, who had been the 
moſt active in oppoſing his uſurpation. In this man- 
ner Dionyſius, from a ſimple notary and a citizen of 
the loweſt claſs, made himſelf abſolute lord and tyrant 
of the greateſt and moſt opulent city of Sicily. 
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Stor. II. Commotions in Sicily and at Syracuſe | againſt 
Dionysius. He finds means to diſpel them. To pre- 


1g 


vent revolts he propoſes to attack the Carthaginians. His 


wonderful application and ſucceſs in making preparations 
For the war. PLATO comes to Syracuſe. His intimacy 


and friendſhip with Dio. | 
(d) Die bs had a rude ſhock to experience 


in the beginning of his uſurpation. The 


Carthaginians having beſieged Gela, he marched to its 
relief, and after ſome unſucceſstul endeavours againſt 
the enemy, threw himſelf into the place. He behaved 
there with little vigour, and all the ſervice he did the 
inhabitants was to make them abandon their city in the 
night, and to cover their flight in perſon. He was 
| ſuſpected of acting in concert with the enemy, and the 
more, becauſe they did not purſue him, and that he 
loſt very few of his foreign ſoldiers. All the inhabi- 
tants who remained at Gela were butchered. Thoſe 
of Camarina, to avoid the ſame fate, followed their 
example, and withdrew with all the effects they could 


carry away. The moving ſight of aged perſons, ma- 


trons, young virgins, and tender infants, hurried on 
beyond their ſtrength, ſtruck Dionyſius's troops with 
compaſſion, and incenſed them againſt the tyrant. 
Thoſe he had raiſed in Italy withdrew to their own 


country, and the Syracuſan cavalry, after having 
made a vain attempt to kill him upon the march, 


from his being ſurrounded with his foreigners, made 
forwards, and having entered Syracuſe, went direct! 


to his palace, which they plundered, uſing his wife at 
the ſame time with fo. much violence and ill uſage, 


that ſhe died of it ſoon after. Dionylius, who had 
foreſeen their deſign, followed them cloſe with only 


an hundred horſe, and four hundred foot; and having 


marched almoſt twenty leagues (e) with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, he arrived at midnight at one of the gates, 
which he found ſhut againſt him. He ſet fire to it, 


and opened himſelf a paſſage in that manner. The 


richelt 
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(d) Diod. I. xiii. p. 227, 231, (e) 400 fladia. 
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HE HISTORY OF 
richeſt of the citizens ranthither todiſpute his enterance, 
but were ſurrounded by the ſoldiers, and almoſt all of 
them killed. Dionyſius having entered the city, put 
all to the ſword that came in his way, plundered the 
houſes of his enemies, of whom he killed a great 
number and forced the reſt to leave Syracuſe. The 
next day in the morning the whole body of his troops 
arrived. The unhappy fugitives of Gela and Cama- 
rina, out of horror for the tyrant, retired to the Le- 
ontines. Imilcar having ſent an herald to Syracuſe, a 
treaty was concluded, as mentioned in the hiſtory of 
the Carthaginians. (F) By one of the articles it was 
ſtipulated, that Syracuſe ſhould continue under the 
overnment of Dionyſius; which confirmed all the 
ſaſpicibna that had been conceived of him. This hap- 
pened in the year Darius Nothus died (g). 
It was then he ſacrificed every thing that gave him 
umbrage to his repoſe and ſecurity. He knew, that 
after having deprived the Syracuſans of all that was 
dear to them, he could nor fail of incurring their ex- 
treme abhorrence; and the fear of the miſeries he had 
to expect in conſequence, increaſed in the uſurper in 
proportion to their hatred of him. He looked upon 
all his new ſubjects as ſo many enemies, and believed, 
that he could only avoid the dangers which ſurrounded 
him on all ſides, and dogged him in all places, by 
cutting off one part of the people to intimidate the 
other. He did not obſerve, that in adding the cru- 
elty of executions to the oppreſſion of the publick, 
he only multiplied his enemies, and induced them, 
after the loſs of their liberty, to preſerve at leaſt their 
lives by attempting upon his. | 
) Dionyſius, who foreſaw that the Syracuſans 
would not fail to take the advantage of the repoſe, in 
which the treaty lately concluded with the Carthagi- 
nians had left them, to attempt the re- eſtabliſnment 
of their liberty, neglected nothing on his fide in ſup- 
port of his power. He fortified the part of the city, 
. | ET called 
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_ DIONYSIUS THE ELDER, 
called the Iſle, which was before very ſtrong from the 
nature of its ſituation, and might be defended by a 
moderate garriſon. He ſurrounded it with good walls, 
flanked at due diſtances with high towers, and ſepa- 
rated in that manner from the reſt of the city. To 
theſe works he added a ſtrong citadel, to ſerve him for 
a retreat and refuge in caſe of accident, and | cauſed a 
great number of ſhops and piazzas to be erected, ca- 
pable of containing a conſiderable multitude of inha- 
bitants. | | | 

As to the lands, he choſe out the beſt of them, 
which he beſtowed upon his creatures and the officers 
of his making, and diſtributed the reſt in equal pro- 
portion amongſt the citizens and ſtrangers, including 
the ſlaves, who had been made free amongſt the firſt. 
He divided the houſes in the ſame manner, reſerving 
thoſe in the Ifle for ſuch of the citizens as he could moſt 
confide in, and for his ſtrangers. Tf + | 

After having taken theſe precautions for his ſecu- 
rity, he began to think of ſubjecting ſeveral free ſtates 
of Sicily, which had aided the Carthaginians. He 
began with the ſiege of Herbeſſes. The Syracuſans 
in his army ſeeing their ſwords in their hands, thought 


15 


it their duty to uſe them for the re- eſtabliſnment of 


their liberty. At a time when they met in throngs to 
concert their meaſures, one of the officers, who took 


upon him to reprove them on that account, was killed 


upon the ſpot, and his death ſerved as a ſignal for 
their revolt. They ſent immediately to Ætna for the 
horſe, who had retired thither at the beginning of 
the revolution. Dionyſius, alarmed at this motion, 
raiſed the fiege, and marched directly to Syracule, to 
keep it in obedience. The revolters followed him 
cloſe, and having ſeiſed upon the ſuburb Epipolis, 
barred all communication with the country. They 
received aid from their allies both by ſea and land, and 
ſetting a price upon the tyrant's head, promiſed the 
freedom of the city to ſuch of the ſtrangers as ſhould 
abandon him. A great number came over to them ; 
whom they treated with the utmoſt favour and hu- 

| manity. 
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manity. They made their machines advance, and 


| battered the walls of the Iſle vigorouſly, without giv- 
ing Dionyſus the leaſt reſpite. 


The tyrant, finding himſelf reduced to extremities, | 


abandoned by the greateſt part of the ſtrangers, and 
mut up on the fide of the country, aſſembled his 


friends to conſult with them, rather by what kind of 
death he ſhould put a glorious period to his career, 
than upon the means of ſaving himſelf. They en- 
deavoured to inſpire him with new courage, and were 


divided in their opinions; but at laſt the advice of 


Philiſtus prevailed, which was, that he ſhould by no 
means renounce the tyranny. Dionyſius, to gain time, 
fent deputies to the revolters, and demanded permiſ- 
ſion to quit the place with his adherents, which was 
granted, and five ſhips to tranſport his people and ef- 
fects. He had however ſent deſpatches ſecretly to the 
Campanians, who garriſoned 1 in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Carthaginians, with offers of conſiderable 
reward, if they would come to his relief. 5 
The Syracuſans, who after the treaty, believed 


their buſineſs done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, 
had difarmed part of their troops, and the reſt ated 


with great indolence and little diſcipline. The ar- 


rival of the Campanians, to the number of twelve hun- 


dred horſe, infinitely ſurpriſed and alarmed the city, 
After having beat ſuch as diſputed their paſlage, they 
opened themſelves a way to Dionyſius. At the ſame 


time, three hundred ſoldiers more arrived to his aſ- 


ſiſtance : The face of things was then entirely altered, 


and terror and dejection changed parties. Dionyſius, 


in a ſally, drove them vigorouſly as far as that part of 
the city called Neapolis. The ſlaughter was not very 


_ conſiderable, becauſe he had given orders to ſpare 


thoſe who fled. He cauſed the dead to be interred, 
and gave thoſe who had retired to Etna to underſtand, 
that they might return with entire ſecurity. Many 
came to Syracule, but others did not think it adviſe- 


able to confide in the faith of a tyrant, The Campa- 
nians were rewarded to their ſatistaction, and diſmiſſed. 


The 
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ſures in regard to Syracuſe, as were moſt unworthy of 
the Spartan name. They had lately ſubverted the 
liberty of Athens, and declared publickly in all the 
cities of their dependence againſt popular govern- 
ment. They deputed one of the citizens to Syra- 
cuſe, to expreſs in appearance the part they took in 
the misfortunes of that city, and to offer it their aid; 

but in reality he was ſent to confirm Dionyſius in fup= 
porting himſelf in the tyranny ; expecting, that from 
the increaſe of power he would prove of great advan- 

tage and ſupport to their own. 

Dionyſius ſaw, from what had ſo lately happened 
at Syracuſe, what he was to expect from the people 
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The Lacedzmonians at this time took ſuch mea- 


for the future. Whilſt the inhabitants were employed 


abroad in harveſt-work, he entered their houſes, and 
ſeiſed upon all the arms he could find. He after- 
wards encloſed the citadel with an additional wall, fit- 


ted our abundance of ſhips, armed great numbers of 


ſtrangers, and took all poſſible meaſures to ſecure him- 
ſelf againſt the diſaffection of the Syracuſans. 

After having made this proviſion for his ſafety at 
home, he prepared to extend his conqueſts abroad ; 
from whence he did not only propoſe the increaſe of 
his dominions and revenues, but the additional advan- 
tage of diverting his ſubjects from the ſenſe of their 


loſt liberty, by turning their attention upon their an- 


cient and always abhorred enemy, and by employing 
them in lofty projects, military expeditions, and glori- 
ous exploits, to which the hopes of riches and plun- 
der would be annexed. He conceived this to be alſo 
the means to acquire the affection of his troops; and 
that the eſteem of the people would be a conſequence 
of the grandeur and ſucceſs of his enterpriſes. 
Dionyſius wanted neither courage nor policy, and 
had all the qualities of a great general. He took, 
either by force or fraud, Naxos, Carana, Faontiuns; 
and ſome (I) other towns in the neighbourhood of Sy- 
racuſe, which for that reaſon were very agreeable to 
Vor. IV. a, 6 | his 
| (J) Etna. Enna. 
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his purpoſes. Some of them he treated with favour 
and clemency, to engage the eſteem and confidence of 
the people: Others he plundered, to ſtrike terrour into 


the country. The inhabitants of Leontium were tranſ- 
planted to Syracuſe. 


Theſe conqueſts alarmed the neighbouring cities, 
which ſaw themſelves threatened with the ſame misfor- 
tune. Rhegio, ſituate upon the oppoſite coaſt of the 
ſtrait which divides Sicily from Italy, prepared to 
prevent it, and entered into an alliance with the Syra- 
cuſan exiles, who were very numerous, and with the 
Meſſenians on the Sicilian ſide of the ſtrait, who were 

to aid them with a powerful ſupply. They had levied 


a conſiderable army, and were upon the point of 


marching againſt the tyrant, when diſcord aroſe amongſt 
the troops, and rendered the enterpriſe abortive. It 
terminated in a treaty of peace and alliance between 
Dionyſius and the two cities. TT 


He had long revolved a great deſign in his mind, 


which was to ruin the Carthaginian power in Sicily, a a 


great obſtacle to his own, as his diſcontented ſubjects 


never failed of refuge in the towns dependent upon 


that nation. The accident of the plague, which had 
lately ravaged Carthage, and extremely diminiſhed its 
ſtrength, ſeemed to ſupply a favourable opportunity 
for the execution of his deſign. But, as a man of 
ability, he knew that the greatneſs of the preparations 
aught to anſwer that of an enterpriſe, to aſſure the 
ſucceſs of it; and he applied to them in a manner, 
which ſhows the extent of his views, and extraordinary 
Capacity. He therefore uſed uncommon pains and 
application for that purpoſe ; conſcious that war, into 
which he was entering with one of the moſt powerful 
nations then in the world, might be of long duration, 
and have variety of conſiderable events. : 
His firſt care was to bring, to Syracuſe, as well from 
the conquered cities ih Sicily, as from Greece and 
Italy, a great number of artiſans. and workmen of all 


kinds; whom he induced to come thither by the offer 


of great gain and reward, the certain means of en- 
15 gaging 
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gaging the moſt excellent perſons in every profeſſion. 


to be forged, ſwords, javelins, lances, partiſans, hel- 
mets, cuiraſſes, bucklers; all after the manner of the 


nation by whom they were to be worn. He built alſo 


He caufed an infinite number of every kind of arms 
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a great number of gallies, that had from three to five 
benches of rowers, and were of an entirely new inven- 
tion; with abundance of other barks and veſſels for the 


tranſportation of troops and proviſions. 


The whole city ſeemed but one workſhop, and con- 


tinually reſounded with. the noiſe of the ſeveral arti- 


ſans, Not only the porches, piazzas, portico's, places 


of exerciſe, and publick places, but private houſes of 
any extent were full of workmen. Dionyſius had 
diſtributed them with admirable order. Each ſpecies 
of artiſts, divided by ſtreets and diſtricts, had their 
| overſeers and inſpectors, who. by their preſence and 
direction promoted and completed the works. Dio- 
nyſius himſelf was perpetually amongſt the workmen, 


encouraging them with praiſe, and rewarding their 


merit. He knew how to confer different marks of 


henour upon them, according to their diſtinguiſhing 


themſelves by their ingenuiry or application. He 
would even make fome of them dine, with him at his 


own table, where he entertained them with the free- 


dom and kindneſs of a friend. Ir is juſtly ſaid, that 
honour nouriſhes arts and ſciences, and that men of 
all ranks and conditions are animated by the love of 
glory. The prince, who knows how to put the two 
_ ſprings -and ſtrongeſt incentives of the human 
oul, intereſt and glory, in motion under proper regu- 
lations will ſoon make all arts and ſciences flouriſh in 
his kingdom, and fill it at a ſmall expence with per- 
ſons who excel in every profeſſion. And this happened 
now at Syracuſe, where a fingle perſon of great abi- 
lity in the art of governing, excited ſuch ardour and 
imagine or deſcribe, | 
C'2 Dionyſius 
 _ * Honos alit artes, omneſque incenduntur ad ftudia glorix. Cics 
Tuc. Queſt. I. i. n. 4. 5 | 
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Dionyſius applied himſelf more particularly to the 
navy. He knew that Corinth had invented the art of 
building gallies with three and five benches of oars, 
and was ambitious of acquiring for Syracuſe, a Co- 
rinthian colony, the glory of bringing that art to per- 
fection; which he effected. The timber for building 


his gallies was brought, part of it from Italy, where 
it was drawn on carriages to the ſea- ſide, and from 


thence ſhipped to Syracuſe, and part from mount 
Etna, which at that time produced abundance of pine 


and fir-trees. In a ſhort ſpace a fleet of two hundred 


gallies was ſeen in a manner to riſe out of the earth; 
and an hundred others formerly built were refitted by 
his order; he cauſed alſo an hundred and ſixty ſheds 


to be erected within the great port, each of them ca- 


pable of containing two gallies, and an hundred and 
fifty more to be repaired. | 085 


The ſight of ſuch a fleet, built in ſo ſhort a time, 
and fitted out with ſo much magnificence, would have 
ven reaſon to believe, that all Sicily had united its 


| — and revenues in accompliſhing ſo great a work. 


On the other ſide, the view of ſuch an incredible quan- 
tity of arms newly made, would have inclined one to 
think, that Dionyſius had ſolely employed himſelf in 
providing them, and had exhauſted his treaſures in the 


expence. They conſiſted of one hundred and forty 


thouſand ſhields, and as many helmets and ſwords, 
and upwards of fourteen. thouſand cuiraſſes, finiſhed 
with all the art and elegance imaginable. They were 
intended for the horſe, for the tribunes and centurions 
of the foot, and for the foreign troops, who had the 


guard of his perſon. Darts, arrows, and lances, were 
innumerable, and engines and machines of war in pro- 
portion to the reſt of the preparations. | 


The fleet was to be. manned by an equal number of 
citizens and ſtrangers. Dionyſius did not think of 
railing troops till all his preparations were complete. 
Syracuſe and the cities in its dependence ſupplied him 
with part of his forces. Many came from Greece, 
eſpecially from Sparta. The conſiderable pay he of- 

5 fered 
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fered brought ſoldiers in crowds from all parts to liſt 
in his ſervice. 
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He omitted none of the precautions neceſſary to the 


ſucceſs of his enterpriſe; the importance as well as 
difficulty of which was well known to him. He was 
not ignorant that every thing depends upon the zeal 
and affection of the troops for their general, and ap- 
plied himſelf particularly to the gaining of the hearts, 
not of his own ſubjects only, but of all the inhabi- 


tants of Sicily, and ſucceeded in it to a wonder. He 


had entirely changed his behaviour for ſome time. 
Kindneſs, courteſy, clemency, a diſpoſition to do good, 


and an infinuating complacency for all the world, had 


taken place of that haughty and 1mperious air, and 


inhumanity of temper, which had rendered him ſo 


odious. He was fo entirely altered, that he did not 
ſeem to be the ſame man. 
Wbilſt he was haſtening his preparations for the 
war, and applying to the attainment of his ſubjects 
affections, he meditated an alliance with the two pow- 
erful cities, Rhegium and Meſſina, which were capa- 
ble of diſconcerting his great deſigns by a formidable 
diverſion, The league formed by thoſe cities ſome 
time before, though without any effect, gave him 
| ſome uneaſineſs. He therefore thought it neceſſary to 
make ſure of the amity of them both. He preſented 
the inhabitants of Meſſina with a conſiderable quantity 
of land, which was ſituate in their neighbourhood, 
and lay very commodiouſly for them. To give the 


eople of Rhegium an inſtance of his eſteem and re- 


gard for them, he ſent ambaſſadors to deſire that they 
would give him one of their citizens in marriage. He 


had loſt his firſt wife in the. popular commotion, as 


before related. 


Dionyſus, ſenſible that nodule eſtabliſhes a throne 
more effectually than the proſpect of a ſucceſſor, who 
may enter into the ſame deſigns, have the ſame inte- 
reſts, purſue the ſame - plan, and obſerve the ſame 
maxims of government, took the opportunity of the 
preſent tranquillity of his affairs to contract a double 


| mar- 
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marriage, in order to have a ſucceſſor, to whom he 
might transfer the ſovereignty, which had coſt him ſo 
many pains and dangers to acquire. 
The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionyſius had 


firſt applied, having called a counſel to take his de- 


mand into conſideration, came to a reſolution not to 


contract any alliance with a tyrant z and for their final 


anſwer returned, that they had only the hangman's 


daughter to give him. The raillery was home and cut 


decp. We ſhall fee in the ſequel how dear that city 
paid for their jeſt. : „5 

The Locrians, to whom Dionyſius ſent the ſame 
ambaſſadors, did not ſhow themſelves ſo difficult and 


delicate, but ſent him Doris for a wife, who was the 


daughter of one of their moſt illuſtrious citizens. He 
cauſed her to be brought from Locris in a galley with 
five benches of rowers of extraordinary magnificence, 
and ſhining on all ſides with gold and filver. He mar- 
ried, at the ſame time, Ariſtomache, daughter of Hip- 
parinus, the moſt conſiderable and powerful of the 


Syracuſan citizens, and ſiſter of Dion, of whom much 


will be ſaid hereafter. She was brought to his palace 
in a chariot drawn by four white horſes, which was 
then a ſingular mark of diſtinction. The nuptials of 
both were celebrated the ſame day with univerſal re- 
Joicings throughout the whole city, and was attended 
with teaſts and preſents of incredible magnificence. 

It was contrary to the manners and univerſal cuſtom 
of the weſtern nations from all antiquity that he 


_ eſpouſed two wives at once; taking in this, as in every 


themſelves above all laws. 


thing elle, the liberty aſſumed by tyrants of ſetting 


Dionyſus ſeemed to have an equal affection for the 
two wives, without giving the preference to either, 
to remove all cauſe of jealouſy and diſcord. The peo- 
ple of Syracuſe reported, that he preferred his own 
country woman to the ſtranger ; but the latter had the 
good fortune to bring her huſband the firſt ſon, which 
ſupported him not a little againſt the cabals and in- 


trigues of the Syracuſans. Ariſtomache was a long 


time 
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time without any ſymptoms of child-bearing ; though 
Dionyſius deſired fo earneſtly to have ifſue by her, that 
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he put his Locrian's mother to death; accuſing her of 


hindering Ariftomache from conceiving by witchcraft. 
Ariſtomache's brother was the celebrated Dion, in 
eat eſtimation with Dionyſius. He was at firſt obliged 
| For his credit to his fiſter's favour; but after diſtinguiſh- 
ing his great capacity in many inſtances, his own merit 
made him much beloved and regarded by the tyrant. 
Amongſt the other marks Dionyſus gave him of his 


confidence, he ordered his treaſurers to ſupply him, 


without farther orders, with whatever money he ſhould 


demand, provided they informed him the ſame day 


they paid it. + 4; . 
Dion had naturally a great and moſt noble ſoul. 
An happy accident had conduced to inſpire and con- 


firm in him the moſt elevated ſentiments. It was a 
kind of chance, or rather, as Plutarch ſays, a pecu- 


liar providence, which at diſtance laid the foundations 
of the Syracuſan liberty, that brought Plato, the moſt 
celebrated of philoſophers, to Syracuſe. Dion became 
his friend and diſciple, and made great improvements 
from his leſſons: For though brought up in a luxu- 
rious and voluptuous court, where the ſupreme good 
was made to conſiſt in pleaſure and magnificence, he 

had no ſooner heard the precepts of his new maſter, 


and imbibed a taſte of the philoſophy that inculcates 


virtue, than his ſoul was inflamed with the love of it. 
Plato, in one of his letters, gives this glorious teſti- 
mony of him; that he had never met with a young 
man, upon whom his diſcourſes made ſo great an im- 
preſſion, or who had conceived his principles with fo 
much ardour and vivacity. 


As Dion was young and unexperienced, obſerving 


the facility with which Plato had changed his taſte and 


inclinations, he imagined, with ſimplicity enough, that 
the ſame reaſons would have the ſame effects upon the 


mind of Dionyſius; and from that opinion could not reſt 


till he had prevailed upon the tyrant to hear, and converſe 


with him. Dienyſius conſented: But the luſt of ty- 
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rannick power had taken too deep a root in his heart 
to be ever eradicated from it. It was“ like an inde- 
lible dye, that had penetrated his inmoſt ſoul, from 
whence it was impoſſible ever to efface ite. 

(&) Though the ſtay of Plato at the court made no 
alteration in Dionyſius, he perſevered in giving Dion 
the ſame inſtances of his eſteem and confidence, and 
even to ſupport, without taking offence, the freedom 
with which he ſpoke to him. Dionyſius, ridiculing 


one day the government of Gelon, formerly king of 


Syracuie, and ſaying, in alluſion to his name, that he 
had been the laughbing-ſtock (I) of Sicily, the whole 
court fell into great admiration, and took no ſmall 
Pains in praiſing the quaintneſs and delicacy of the 
conceit, inſipid and flat as it was, and indeed as puns 
and quibbles generally are. Dion took it in a ſerious 
ſenſe, and was fo bold to repreſent to him, that he was 
in the wrong to talk in that manner of a prince, whoſe 
wiſe and equitable conduct had been an excellent mo- 
del of government, and given the Syracuſans a fa- 
vourable opinion. of monarchical power. You reign, 
added he, and have been truſted for Gelon's ſake; but for 
your ſake no man will ever be truſted after you. It was 
very much that a tyrant ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be 
talked to in ſuch a manner with impunity” _ 


Sect. III. Droxvsſus declares war againſt the Car- 
thaginians. Various ſucceſs of it. Syracuſe reduced 
to extremities, and ſoon after delivered. New commo- 
tions againſs Dionys1us. Defeat of ImiL.car, and 
afterwards of Maco. Unhappy fate of the city of 

 Rbegium. | TOM 

IONYSIUS ſeeing his great preparations were 
complete, and that he was in a condition to take 

the field, publickly opened his deſign to the Syracu- 
ſans, in order to intereſt them the more in the ſucceſs 
of the enterpriſe, and told them that it was againſt 

. 1s 08 
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the Carthaginians. He repreſented that people as the 
perpetual and inveterate enemy of the Greeks, and 
eſpecially of - thoſe who inhabited Sicily; that the 
. plague, which had lately waſted Carthage, had made 
the opportunity favourable, which ought not to be 
neglected; that the people in ſubjection to ſo cruel a 
power, waited only the ſignal to declare againſt it; 
that it would be much for the glory of Syracuſe to re- 
inſtate the Grecian cities in their liberty, after having 
ſo long groaned under the yoke of the Barbarians ; 
that in declaring war at preſent againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, they only preceded them in doing ſo for ſome 
time; ſince as ſoon as they had retrieved: their loſſes, 
they would not fail to attack Syracuſe with all their 
forces. Fry 8 rt] - 395 

The aſſembly were unanimouſly of the fame 
opinion. Their ancient and natural hatred of the Bar- 
barians; their anger againſt them for having given 
Syracuſe a maſter; and the hope that with arms in 
their hands they might find ſome occaſion of re- 
covering their liberty, united them in their ſuffrages. 


25 


The war was reſolved without any oppoſition, and began 


that very inſtant. There were, as well in the city as 
the port, a great number of Carthaginians, who, upon 
the faith of treaties and under the peace, exerciſed 
traffick, and thought themſelves in ſecurity. The po- 
pulace, by Dionyſius's authority, upon the breaking 
up of the aſſembly, ran to their houſes and ſhips, 


plundered their goods, and carried off their effects. 
They met with the ſame treatment throughout Sicily; 


to which murthers and maſſacres were added, by way 
of repriſal for the many crueltzes committed by the 


Barbarians upon thoſe they conquered, and to ſhow | 


them what they had to expect, if they continued to 
make war with the ſame inhumanity. f 
Alfter this bloody execution, Dioniſius ſent a letter 
by an herald to Carthage, in which he ſignified, that 
the Syracuſans declared war againſt the Carthaginians, 
if they did not withdraw their garriſons from all the 
| Grecian cities held by them in Sicily. The reading of 


this 
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chis letter at firſt in the ſenate, and afterwards in the 
aſſembly of the people, occaſioned an uncommon 
alarm, as the peſtilence had reduced the city to a de- 
plorable condition. However, they were not diſmayed, 
and prepared for a vigorous defence. They raiſed 
troops with the utmoſt diligence, and Imilcar ſet out 
immediately to put himſelf at the head of the Cartha- 
ginian army in Sicily. ee e 
Dionyſius on his ſide loſt no time, and took the 
geld with his army, which daily increaſed by the ar- 
rival of new troops, who came to join him from all 
parts. It amounted to fourſcore thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand horſe. The fleet conſiſted of two hun- 
dred gallies, and five hundred barks laden with pro- 
viſions, and machines of war. He opened the cam- 
paign with the ſiege of Motya, a fortified town under 
the Carthaginians near mount Eryx, in a little fland 
ſomething more than a quarter of a league (m) from 
the continent, to which it was joined by a fmall neck 
of land, which the beſieged immediately cut off, to 
prevent the approaches of the enemy on that ſide. 
Dionyfius having left the care of the ſiege to Lep- 
tinus, who commanded the fleet, went with his land- 
forces to attack the places in alliance with the 'Cartha- 
ginians. Terrified by the approath of ſo numerous 
an army, they all ſurrendered except five, which were 
Ancyra, Solos, (x) Palermo, Segeſta, and Entella, The 
- laſt two places he beſieged. 1 
Imilcar however, to make a diverſion, detached ten 
gallies of his fleet, with orders to attack and furprife 
in the night all the veſſels which remained in the port 
of Syracuſe. The commander of this expedition en- 
tered the port according to his orders without re- 
fGitance, and after having ſunk a great part of the 
veſſels which he found there, retired well ſatisfied with 
the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. | | = 
Dionyſius, after having wafted the enemy's country, 
returned, and ſat down with his whole army before 
Motya, and having employed a great number of 


(n) Six fadia or furlongs, () Panormus, 
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hands in making dams and moles, he re-inſtated the 
neck of land, and brought his engines to work on 
that ſide. The place was attacked and defended with 
the utmoſt vigour. After the beſiegers had paſſed the 


breach, and entered the city, the beſieged perſiſted a 


great while in defending themſelves with incredible 
valour ; ſo that it was neceſſary to purſue and drive 
them from houſe to houſe. The ſoldiers enraged at fo 
bobſtinate a defence, put all before them to the ſword ; 

age, youth, women, children, nothing was ſpared, 
except thole who had taken refuge in the temples. 
The town was abandoned to the ſoldiers diſcretion; 
Dionyſius being pleaſed with an occaſion of attaching 


the troops to his ſervice by the allurement and hope 
of gain. | 


* 


The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort 
the next year, and raiſed an army of three hundred 


thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. The fleet 


under Mago's command conſiſted of four hundred 


gallies, and upwards of fix hundred veſſels laden with 
proviſions and engines of war. Imilcar had given the 
captains of the fleet his orders ſealed up, which were 
not to be opened till they were out at ſea. | He had 
taken this precaution, that his deſigns might be kept 
ſecret, and to prevent ſpies from ſending advices of thern 
to Sicily. The rendezvous was at Palermo; where the 
fleet arrived without much loſs in their paſſage. Imilcar 
took Eryx by treachery, and ſoon after reduced Motya 

to ſurrender. Meſſina ſeemed to him a place of im- 
portance; becauſe it might favour the landing of troops 
from Italy and Sicily, and bar the paſſage of thoſe that 
| ſhould come from Peloponneſus. After a long and 
vigorous defence it fell into his hands, and ſome time 
after he entirely demoliſhed it. 23 
Dionyſius, ſeeing his forces extremely inferior to 
the enemy, retired to Syracuſe. Almoſt ali the people 


of Sicily, who hated him from the beginning, and 


were only reconciled to him in appearance, and out of 
fear, took this occaſion to quit his party, and to join 
the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied new troops, and 
| gave 

z 


18 


- ſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, and his fleet to 


| ſervice to animate and ſupport his fleet. The ſcheme 


| Leptinus his'admiral, having advanced inconſiderately 


divide his forces, at firſt ſunk ſeveral of the enemy's 


ber, was forced to fly. His whole fleet followed his 


periſhing either in the battle, or the purſuit. 
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ave the ſlaves their liberty, that they might ſerve on 
hard the fleet. His army amounted to thirty thou- 


an hundred and eighty gallies. With theſe forces he 
took the field, and removed about eighteen leagues 
from Syracuſe. Imilcar advanced perpetually with 
his land-army, followed by his fleet, which kept near the 
coaſt. When he arrived at Naxos, he could not con- 
tinue his march upon the ſea-fide, and was obliged to 

take a long compaſs round mount Etna, which by a 
new irruption had ſet the country about it on fire, and 
covered it with aſhes. He ordered his fleet to wait his 
coming up at Catana, Dionyſius, appriſed of this, 
3 the opportunity favourable for attacking it, 
whilſt ſeparate from the land-forces, and whilſt his 
own, drawn up in battle upon the ſhore, might be of 


was wiſely concerted, but the ſucceſs not anſwerable to it. 


with thirty gallies, contrary to the opinion of Diony- 
ſius, who had particularly recommended to him not to 


ſhips, but upon being ſurrounded by the greater num- 


example, and was warmly purſued by the Cartha- 
ginians. Mago detached boats full of ſoldiers, with or- 
ders to kill all that endeavoured to ſave themſelves by 
{ſwimming to ſhore. The land-army drawn up there, 
ſaw them periſh miſerably without being able to give 
them any aſſiſtance, The loſs on the ſide of the Sict- 
lians was very great; more than an hundred gallies 
being either taken or ſunk, and twenty thouſand men 


The Sicilians, who were afraid to ſhut themfelves 


up in Syracuſe, where they could not fail of being 


beſieged very ſoon, ſollicited Dionyſius to lead them 
againſt Imilcar, whom ſo bold an enterpriſe might 
diſconcert ; beſides which, they ſhould find his troops 


fatigued with their long and haſty march. The pro- 
poſal pleaſed him at firſt; but upon reflecting, that 
4 


Mago, 
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Mago, with the victorious fleet, might notwithſtanding 
advance and take Syracuſe, he thought it more adviſe- 


able to return thither; which was the occaſion of his 
loſing abundance of his troops, who deſerted in num- 


bers on all ſides. Imilcar, after a march of two days, 
arrived at Catana, where he halted ſome days to refreſh 

his army, and refit his fleet, which had ſuffered ex- 

ceedingly by a violent ſtorm. | : 

(o) He then marched to Syracuſe, and made his fleet 
enter the port in triumph. More than two hundred 
gallies, adorned with the ſpoils of their victory, made 

a noble appearance as they advanced; the crews form- 
ing a kind of concert by the uniform and regular or- 
der they obſerved in the motion of their oars. The 
were followed by an infinite number of ſmaller barks; 


ſo that the port, vaſt as it was, was ſcarce capable of 
containing them; the whole ſea being in a manner 


covered with ſails. At the ſame time on the other 


ſide appeared the land-army, compoſed, as has been 
ſaid, of three hundred thouſand foot and four thou- 
ſand horſe. Imilcar pitched his tent in the temple of 
Jupiter, and the army encamped around, at ſomewhat 
more than half a league's (ↄ) diſtance from the city. 
It is eaſy to judge the conſternation and alarm which 


ſuch a proſpect muſt give the Syracuſans. The Car- 


thaginian general advanced with his troops to the walls 
to offer the city battle, and at the ſame time ſeiſed 
upon the two remaining * ports by a detachment of 
an hundred gallies. As he ſaw no motion on the ſide 
of the Syracuſans, he retired contented for that time 
with the enemy's confeſſing their inequality. For 
thirty days together he laid waſte the country, cutting 
down all the trees, and deſtroying all before him. He 
then made himſelf maſter of the ſuburb called Achra- 
dina, and plundered the temples of Ceres and Proſer- 
Pina. Foreſeeing that the ſiege would be of long du- 
ration, he intrenched his camp, and encloſed it with 
| ſtrong walls, after having demoliſhed for that purpoſe 
8 88 5 4 5 5 | all 
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all the tombs, and amongſt others, that of Gelon, and 
his wife Demarate, which was a monument of 
magnificence. He built three forts at. ſome diſtance - 
from each other; the firſt at Pemmyra; the fecond 
towards the middle of the port; the third near the 
temple of Jupiter; for the ſecurity of Ins magazines. of 
cor and wine. He ſent alfo a great number of ſmall 
veſſels to Sardinia and Africa to fetch proviſions. 
At the fame time arrived Polyxenus, whom his 
brother-in-law Dionyfius had deſpatched before into 
Italy and Greece for all the aid he could obtain, and 
brought with him a fleet of thirty ſhips, commanded 
by Pharacides the Lacedzmonian. This re-inforce- 


ment came in very good time, and gave the Syracuſans 


new ſpirit. Upon ſeeing a bark laden with proviſions 
for the enemy, they detached five gallies and took it. 
Fhe Carthaginians gave them chaſe with forty ſail, to 
which they advanced with their whole fleet, and in the 
battle carried the admiral galley, damaged many others, 
took twenty four, purſued the reſt to the place where 
their whole fleet rode, and offered them battle a fecond 
time, which the Carthaginians, diſcouraged by the 
check they had received, were afraid to accept. 
The Syracuſans, emboldened by fo unexpected a 
victory, returned to the city with the gallies they had 
taken, and entered it in a kind of triumph. Ani- 
mated by this ſucceſs, which could be only afcribed 
to their valour ; for Dionyſius was then abſent with 
a ſmall detachment of the fleet to procure: provigons, 
attended by Leptinus; they encouraged each other, 
and! ſeeing they did not want arms, they reproached 
themſelves with - cowardice, ardently exclaiming, that 
the time was come for throwing off the ſhameful yoke 
of ſervitude, and reſuming their ancient liberty. 
__ Whilit they were in the midſt of theſe diſcourſes, 
diſperſed in ſmall. parties, the tyrant arrived; and, 
having ſummoned an aſſembly, he congratulated the 
Syracuſans upon their late victory, and promiſed in a 
ſhort time to put an end to the war, and deliver them 
from the enemy. He was going to diſmiſs the aſſembly, 
5 | | | men 
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when Fheodorus, one of the moſt illuſtrious of. the 
citizens, a perſon of ſenſe and valour, took upon him 


to ſpeak, and to declare boldly for liberty. We 


are told, ſaid he, © of reſtoring peace, terminating 
cc the war, and of being delivered from the enemy. 
«© What ſignifies fuch language from Dionyſius? Can 
«< we have peace in the wretched ftate of flavery im- 


& poſed upon us? Have we any enemy more to be 


< dreaded: than the tyrant who ſubverts our liberty, 
« or a war more cruel than that he has made upon us 
“ for ſo: many years? Let Imilcar conquer, ſo he con- 


<« tents himſelf with laying a tribute upon us, and 


« leaves us the exerciſe of our laws: The tyrant that 
« enſlaves us, knows no other but his avarice, his 
« cruelty, his ambition! The temples of the gods, 
<« robbed by his facrilegious hands, our goods made a 
« prey, and our lands abandoned to his inftruments, 
« our perſons daily expoſed to the moſt ſhameful and 


C cruel treatment, the blood of fo many citizens ſhed 


« in che midſt of us and before our eyes; theſe are the 
« fruits of his reign, and the peace he obtains for us! 
« Was it for the fupport of our liberties he built yon 
« citadel, that he has encloſed it with ſuch. ſtrong 


« walls and high towers, and has called in for his 


guard that tribe of ſtrangers and Barbarians, who 
<« 1ofulr us with impunity? How long, O Syracuſans, 

* ſhall we ſuffer ſuch indignities, more inſupportable 
4 to the brave and generous than death itſelf? Bold 


& and intrepid abroad againſt the enemy, ſhall we al- 


ways tremble like cowards in the preſence of a ty- 
rant? Providence, which has _ put arms into 
our hands, directs us in the uſe of them! Sparta, 


2 822 2 2 


glory to be free and independent, would deem us 
unworthy of the Grecian name if we had any other 
⁊ ſentiments. Let us ſhow that we do not degenerate 
from our anceſtors. If Dionyſius conſents to retire 
from amongſt us, let us open him our gates, and 

let him take along with him whatever he pleaſes: 
HgBut if he * in the tyranny, let him experience 
what 


. | 


and the other cities in our alliance, who hold it their 
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& what effects the love of liberty has upon the brave 
& and determinate.” . role WT 2T 2, al 
After this ſpeech, all the Syracuſans, in ſuſpence 
betwixt hope and fear, looked earneſtly upon their al- 
hes, and particularly upon the Spartans. Pharacides, 
who commanded their fleet, roſe up to ſpeak. It was 
expected that a citizen of Sparta would declare in fa- 
vour of liberty : But he did quite the reverſe, and told 
them, that his republick had ſent him to the aid of the 
Syracuſans and Dionyſus, and not to make war upon 
Dionyſius, or to ſubvert his authority. This anſwer ' 
confounded the Syracuſans, and the tyrant's guard 
arriving at the ſame time, the aſſembly broke up. 
Dionyſius perceiving more than ever what he had to 
fear, uſed all his endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with 
the people, and to attach the citizens to his intereſts; 
making preſents to ſome, inviting others to eat with 
him, and affecting upon all occaſions to treat them 
with kindneſs and familiarity. 80 5 
() It muſt have been about this time that Polyxe- 
nus, Dionyſius's brother-in-law, who had married his 
ſiſter Theſta, having without doubt declared againſt 
him in this conſpiracy, fled from Sicily for the preſer- 
vation of his life, and to avoid falling into the tyrant's 
hands. Dionyſius ſent for his ſiſter, and reproached 
her very much for not appriſing him of her huſband's 
intended flight, as ſne could not be ignorant of it. 
She replied, without expreſſing the leaſt ſurpriſe or 
fear, Have I then appeared ſo bad a wife to you, 
* and of fo mean a ſoul, as to have abandoned my 
“ huſband in his flight, and not to have deſired to 
ſhare in his dangers and misfortunes ? No! I knew 
nothing of it, or I ſhould have been much happier. 
in being called the wife of Polyxenus the exile, in 
all places, than, in Syracuſe, the ſiſter of the ty- 
rant.“ Dionyſius could not but admire an anſwer 
ſo full of ſpirit and generoſity ; and the Syracuſans in 
general were ſo charmed with her virtue, that after the 
tyranny was ſuppreſſed, the ſame honours, equipage, 
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and train of a queen, which ſhe had before, were con- 
tinued to her during her life; and after her death, the 
whole people attended her body to the tomb, and ho- 
-noured her funeral with an extraordinary appearance. 
On che fide of the Carthaginians, affairs began to 
take a new face on a ſudden. They had committed 
an irretrieyable error in not attacking Syracuſe upon 
their arrival, and in not taking the advantage of the 
conſternation, which the ſight of a fleet and army 
equally formidable had occaſioned. The plague, 


42 


which was looked upon as a puniſhment ſent from 


heaven for the plundering of temples and demoliſhing 
of tombs, had deſtroyed great numbers of their army 
in a ſhort time. I have deſcribed the extraordinary 
ſymptoms of it in the hiſtory of the Carthagini- 


ans (r). To add to that misfortune, the Syraculans, 


being informed of their unhappy condition, attacked 


them in the night: by ſea and land. The ſurpriſe, 
terror, and even haſte they were in, to put themſelves 
into a poſture of defence, threw them into new 
difficulty and confuſion. They knew not on which fide 
to ſend relief; all being equally in danger. Many of 
their veſſels were ſunk, and others almoſt entirely diſ- 
abled, and a much greater number deſtroyed by fire. 
The old men, women, and children, ran in crowds to 
the walls, to be witneſſes of that ſcene of horrour, and 


lifted up their hands towards heaven, returning thanks | 


to the gods for ſo ſignal a protection of their city. The 
ſlaughter within and without the camp, and on board 
the veſſels, was great and dreadful, and ended only 
. with the.day. 355 

IlÜlmilcar, reduced to deſpair, offered Dionyſius ſe- 
cretly three hundred thouſand crowns {s) for permiſ- 
ſion to retire in the night with the remains of his army 
and fleet. The tyrant, who was not diſpleaſed with 
leaving the Carthaginians ſome reſource, to keep his 
ſubjects in continual awe, gave his conſent ; but only 
for che citizens of Carthage. Upon which Imilcar ſer 
out with the Carthaginians, and only forty ſhips; 


Vol. IV. DD leaving 


(7) Tom. I. p · . (s) 300 talents. 
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leaving the reſt of his troops behind. The Corin- 
thians, diſcovering from the noiſe and motion of the 
gallies, that Imilcar was making off, ſent to inform 
Dionyſius of his flight, who affected ignorance of it, 
and gave immediate orders to purſue him: But as 
thoſe orders were but ſlowly executed, they followed 
the enemy themſelves, and ſunk ſeveral veſſels of their 
rear-guard. 
- Dionyſius then marched out with his troops; but 
before their arrival, the Sicilians in the Carthaginian 
ſervice had retired to their ſeveral countries. Having 
firſt poſted troops in the paſſes, he advanced directly 
to the enemy's camp, though it was not quite day. 
The Barbarians, who faw themſelves cruelly abandoned 
and betrayed by Imilcar and the Sicilians, loft courage 
and fled. Some of them were taken by the troops in 
the paſſes; others laid down their arms and aſked 
quarter. Only the Iberians drew up, and ſent an 
herald to capitulate with Dionyſius, who incorporated 
them into his guards. The reſt were all made 
priſoners. 
| Such was the fate of the c which 
ſhovs, ſays the hiſtorian (7), that humiliation treads 
upon the heels of pride, and that thoſe, who are too 
much puffed up with power and ſucceſs, are ſoon 
forced to confeſs their weakneſs and vanity. Thoſe 
haughty victors, maſters of almoſt all Sicily, who 
looked upon Syracule as already their own, and en- 
tered at firſt triumphant into the great port, inſulting 
the citizens, are now reduced to fly ſhamefully under 
the covert of the night; dragging away with them 
the ſad ruins, and miſerable remains of their fleet and 
army, and trembling for the fate of their native coun- 
try. Imilcar, who had neither regarded the ſacred 
refuge of temples, nor the inviolable { ſanctity of tombs, 
after having left one hundred and fifty thouſand men 
unburied in the enemy's: country, returns to periſh- 
miſerably at Carthage, avenging upon himſelf by his 
death the contempt he had exprefſed tor gods and men. 


. . 


(t) Diodorus Siculus. 
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Dionyſius, who was ſuſpicious of the ſtrangers in 
his ſervice, removed ten thouſand of them, and, under 
the pretence of rewarding their merit, gave Dem the 

city of Leontium, which was in reality very com- 
modiouſly ſituated, and an advantageous ſettlement. 
He confided the guard of his perſon to other foreigners, 
and the ſlaves he had made free. He made ſeveral 
attempts upon places in Sicily, and in the neigh- 
bouring country, eſpecially 1 55 Rhegium (4). I [he 
people of Italy, ſeeing themſelves in danger, entered 
into a powerful alliance to put a ſtop to his conqueſts. 
The ſucceſs was tolerably equal on both ſides. 

(x) About this time, the Gauls, who ſome months 

before had burnt Rome, ſent deputies to Dionyſius to 

make an alliance with him, who was at that time in 
Italy. The advices he had received of the great pre- 
parations making by the Carthaginians. for war, obliged 
him to return to Sicily. 

The Carthaginians having ſet on foot à numerous 
army under the conduct of Mago, made new efforts 
againſt Syracuſe, but with nd better ſucceſs than the 
former. They terminated in an accommodation with 
Dionyſius. 
He attacked Rhegium mn agg and at firſt 0 A vc 
no inconliderable NT” 25 aving gained a great , 3* f. 
victory againſt the Greeks of Italy, in which he took 389. 

more than ten thouſand priſoners, he diſmiſſed them 
all wirhout ranſom, contrary to their expectation; 
with a view of dividing the Italians from the intereſts 
of Rhegium, and of diſſolving a powerful league, 
which might have defeated his deſigns. Having by 
this action of favour and generoſity acquired. the good 
opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, and 
from enemies made them his friends and allies, he re- 
turned againſt Rhegium. He was extremely incenſed 
againſt that city upon account of their refuſing to give 
him one of their citizens in marriage, and the inſolent 
 antyer, with which that refuſal was attended. The 
l finding themſelves ee of reſiſting ſo 
| N numerous 


(a) Diod. J. xiv. p. 304, 310. (x) Ia, NK. . $6 
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numerous an army as that of Dionyſivs, and expecting 
no quarter if the city were taken by aſſault, began to 
talk of capitulating; to which he hearkened not un- 
willingly. He made them pay three hundred thon- 
ſand crowns, deliver up all their veſſels to the number 
of ſeventy, and put an hundred hoſtages into his 
hands; after which he raiſed the fiege. It was not 
3 our of favour or clemency that he acted in this man- 
nner, but to make their deſtruction ſure, after having 

firſt reduced their power. | CLIO I» - 
_ Accordingly the next year, under the falſe pretext, 
and with the reproach of their having violated the 
treaty, he beſieged them again with all his forces, firſt 

- ſending back their hoftages. Both parties acted with 
the utmoſt vigour. The deſire of revenge on one 
; fide, and the fear of the greateft cruelties on the other, 
animated the troops. Thoſe of the city were com- 
manded by Phyto, a brave and intrepid man, whom 
the danger of his country rendered more courageous. 

He made frequent and ble ſallies. In one of them 
Dionyſius received a wound, of which he recovered 
with great difficulty. The fiege went on ſlowly, and 
had already continued eleven months, when a cruel 

| famine reduced the cit to the laſt extremities. A 
meaſure of wheat (of about ſix buſhels) was fold for 
two hundred and fifty Hvres (z). After having con- 
ſumed all their horſes and beaſts of carriage, they 
were obliged to ſupport themfelves with leather and 
Hides, which they boiled; and ar laft to feed upon the 
gu of the fields like beaſts; a reſource, of which 
Dionyſius ſoon deprived them, by making his horſe 

eat up all the herbage around the city. Neceſſity at 
length reduced them to ſurrender at diſcretion, and 
Dionyſtus entered the place, which he found covered 
with dead bodies. Thoſe who ſurvived were rather 
ſkeletons than men. He took above ſix thouſand 
priſoners, whom he ſent to Syracuſe. Such as could 
pay fifty livres (a) he diſmiſſed, and fold the reft for 
A | e . 
| Dionyſius 


(2) Five ninæ. (a) One mine, 
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_ Diagyſius let fall the whole weight of his reſent- 
ment and revenge upon Phyto. He began with or- 


day he ordered the father to be faſtened to the cx. 


tremity of the higheſt of his engines for a ſpectacle to 
the whole army, and in that condition, he ſent to tell 


him that his ſon. had been thrown, inta the ſea. © Then 
he is happier than me by a day,” replied that unfor- 


tunate parent. He afterwards cauſed him to be led 


through the whole city, to be ſcourged with rods, and 


to fufter a thouſand other indignities, whilſt an herald 
proclaimed, © that the perfidious traitor was treated 
% in that manner, for having inſpired the people of 


% Rhegium with rebellion.” has Say rather,” wered 2 
that generous defender of his country's liberty, *< that 
« faithful citizen is ſo uſed, for having refuſed 


2 


1c ta ſacrifice his cuntry to a tyrant.” Such an object 
and ſuch a deute d s 7 
even from the ſoldiers of Dionyſius. He was afraid 
his priſoner would be taken from him before he had 
ſatiated his revenge, and ordered him to be flung into 
the ſea direct. _ 


Srer. IV. Violent paſſion f Dioxvsius for poefy. 
Reflexions upon that taſte of the tyrant. Generous 
| freedom of Patoxenus., Death of DionySws. 


His bad qualities. 
| T an interval which the ſucceſs againſt Rhe- 


(3) n 
I gium had left Dionyſius the tyrant, who 
was fond of all kinds of glory, and piqued himſelf 


upon the excellence of his genius, ſent his brother 
Thbearides to Olympia, to diſpute in his name the 


prizes of the chariot- race and poetry. 

The circumſtance which I am going to treat, and 

which regards the taſte or rather a Bo of Diony- 

ſius for poetry and polite learning, being one of his 

peculiar characteriſticks, and having befides a mixture 

of good and bad in itſelf, makes it requiſite, for a 
| (+) Died. I. xiv, p. 318. 


dering his ſon to be thrown. into the ſea. The next 


drew tears from all eyes, and 


right ; 


Fad 
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right underſtanding of it, to diſtinguiſh, wherein this 


* 


I ſhall ſay as much upon the tyrant's total character, 


With whoſe vices of ambition and tyranny ny 


great qualities were united, which ought not to be dif- 


Suiſed or miſrepreſented ; the veracity of hiſtory re- 


quiring, that juſtice ſhould be done to the moſt wicked, 


as they are not ſo in every reſpect. We have ſeen 
ſeveral things in his character that certainly deſerve 
praiſe; I mean in regard to his manners and be- 
haviour: The mildneſs with which he ſuffered the free- 
dom of young Dion, the admiration he - expreſſed of 


the bold and generous anſwer of his ſiſter Theſta upon 


| account of her huſband's flight, his gracious and in- 


ſinuating deportment upon SO other occaſions to 
the Syracuſans, the familiarity, of - his. diſcourſe with 
the meaneſt citizens and even wofkmen, the equality 
ie qbſerved between his two wives, and his kindneſs 
and reſpect for them; all which imply that Dionyſius 


| had more equity, moderation, affability, and genero- 


ſity, than is commonly aſcribed to him. He is not 
ſuch a tyrant as Phalaris, Alexander of Pheræ, Cali- 
gula, Nero, or Caracall . 
Hut to return to Dionyſius's taſte for poetry. In his 
intervals of leiſure, he loved to unbend in the conver- 
ſation of perſons of wit, and in the ſtudy of arts and 
ſciences. He was particularly fond of verſifying, and 
employed himſelf in the compoſition of poems, eſpe- 


cially of tragedies. Thus far this paſſion of his may 


be excuſed, having ſomething undoubtedly laudable 


49 it, I mean in the taſte for polite learning, the eſteem 
he expreſſed for learned men, his inclination to do 


them good offices, and the application of his leiſure 
hours. Was it not better to employ them in the ex- 


erciſe of his wit and the cultivation of ſcience, than 
feaſting, dancing, theatrical amuſements, gaming, fri- 
volous company, and other pleaſures ſtill more per- 
nicious? Which wiſe reflexion Dionyſius the Younger 


made when at Corinth. (c) Philip of Macedon being 
(c) Plut. in Timol. p. 243. c. Ixxxv, Plut. in Lucul. p. 492. 
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at table with him, ſpoke of the odes and . his 
father had left behind him with an air of raillery and 
contempt, and ſeemed to be under ſome difficulty to 
comprehend at what time of his life he had leiſure for 
ſuch compoſitions : : Dionyſius ſmartly reparteed, e 
difficulty is very great indeed! Why, he compoſed them at 
thoſe hours, which you and 1, and an infinity of others, 


as we have reaſon to believe, aſe in Hing and other 


diverſions. | 

(d) Julius Cæſar and the « emperor Auguſtus avaled 
themſclves to poetry, and gompoſed tragedies. Lu- 
cullus intended to have written the memoirs of his mi- 
litary actions in ver 5 Tha comedies of Terence 
were attributed to Lelius and Scipio, both great cap- 
tains, eſpecially the latter; and that report was ſo far 
from leſſening their r 2 at Nen that it added 
to the general eſteem for them. 

Theſe unbendings therefore were not blameable i in 
their own-nature ; this taſte for poetry was rather lau- 
dable, if kept within due bounds ; but Dionyſius was 
ridiculous for pretending to Excel all others in it. He 

could not endure either a ſuperior or competitor in any 
thing. From being in the Þie poſſeſſion of ſupreme 
authority, he had accuſtomed himſelf to imagine his 
wit of the ſame rank with his power: In a word, he 
was in every thing a tyrant. His immoderate eſtima- 
tion of his own merit flowed in ſome meafure from the 
over- bearing turn of mind, which empire and com- 
mand had given him. The continual applauſes of a 
court, and the flatteries of thoſe, who knew, how to 
recommend themſelves by his darling foible, were an- 
other ſource of this vain conceit. And of what will 
not a“ great man, a. miniſter, a prince, thinkchimſelf 


capable, who has ſuch incenſe and adoration continu- 


ally paid to him ? It is well known, that Cardinal 
Richlieu, in the midſt of the greateſt - affairs, not only 
| ene dramatick Fend but piqued himſelf on his 
| ar og FP 44 ahwghs. 6 7 excel- 
e — (A) Suet, in. „e. lvi, in Augvulti 8 


* Nihil eſt quod credere de ſe 
Non poſſit, eam 8 diis mo poteſtas. Juvenal. 
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riot-race in his name, When he arrived in the aſſem- 
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excellency that way; and what is more, his jealouſy in 
that point roſe ſo high as to uſe his authority by way 
of criticiſm upon the compoſitions of thoſe, to whom 
the publick, a juſt and incorruptible judge in the 


- queſtion, had given the preference againſt him. 


Dionyſius did not reflect, that there are things, 
which though eſtimable in themſelves, and which do 
honour to private perſons, it does not beeome a prinee 
to deſire to excel in. I have mentioned elſewhere Phi- 
lip of Macedon's l to his ſon upon his havi 
ſhown too much ſkill in mufick at a publiek entertain- 


ment: Are not you aſhamed, ſaid he, to fing ſo well ? 


It was acting inconſiffently with the dignity of his 
character. If Cæſar and Auguſtus, when they wrote 


_ tragedies, had taken it into their heads to equal or ex- 


cel Sophocles, it had not only been ridiculous, but 4 


reproach to them. And the reaſon is, becauſe a prince 


being obliged by an eſſential and indiſpenſible duty to 


apply himſelf inceſfancly to the affairs of government, 


and having an infinitude of various buſineſs always re- 
curring to him, he can take no other uſe of the ſci- 
ences, than to divert him at ſuch ſhort intervals, as 


will not admit any great progreſs in them, and the ex- 
celling of thoſe who employ themſelves in no other 


ſtudy. Hence, when the publick fees a prince affe& 
the firſt rank in this kind of merit, it may juſtly con- 
clude, that he neglects his more important duties, and 

what he owes to his people's happineſs, to give him- 
ſelf up to an employment, which waſtes his time and 


application of mind ineffeQually. 


We muſt however do Dionyfius the juſtice to own, 


that he never was reproachable for letting poetry in- 


terfere to the prejudice of his great affairs, or that it 
made him leſs active and diligent on any important 
occaſion. | | 8 „ 

(e) 1 have already faid, that this prince, in an in- 
terval of peace, had ſent his brother Thearides to 
Olympia, to diſpute the prizes of poetry and the cha- 


| | bly, 
(e) Died. I. xiv. p. 318. 
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bly, the beauty as well as number of his ghariats, and 
the magnificence of his pavilion, embroidered with 
gold and filver, attracted the eyes and admiration of 
all the ſpectator:.. The ear was na leſs charmed when 
the poems of Dionyfius began to be read. He had 
choſen expreſsly for the occaſion readers with ſono- 
rous, mufical voices, who might be heard far and 


diſtinctly, and who knew how to give a juſt emphaſis 
and numerolity ta the verſes they repeated. At firſt 


4 


this had a very happy effect, and the whole audience 


were deceived by the art and ſweetneſs of the pronun- 
ciation. But that charm was ſagn at an end, and the 
mind not lang amuſed by the ears. The verſes then 
appeared in all their ridicule. The audience were 
aſhamed of having applauded them. and their praiſe 
was turned into laughter, fcorn, and inſult. To ex- 


preſs their contempt and indignation, they tore ig. 


nyſius's rich pavilion in pieces. Lyſias, the cel 
orator, Who was corgd 


_ diſpute the prize of eloquence, which he bad carried 


to the Olympick gam to | 


ſeveral times before, undertook. to prove, that it was 
inconſiſtent with the honour of Greece, the friend and 
aſſertor of liberty, to admit an impious tyrant to ſhaggy, 
in the celebration of the ſacred games, who had no 


other thoughts than of ſubjettiog all Greece ta his 
power. Dionyſus was not affronted in that manner 
then; but the event proved as little in his favous. 


His chariots having entered th liſts, were all of them 


either earried out of the cougſs by an headlong impe- 
tuoſity, or daſhed in pieces againſt one another. And 


to complete the misfortune, the galley, which carried | 


the perſons Dionyſius had fent to the games, met with 
a violent ſtorm, and did not return to Syracuſe with- 
out great difficulty; when the pilots arrived there, 
out of hatred and contempt for the tyrant, they re- 
ported throughout the city, that it was his vile poems, 
which had occaſioned ſo many miſcarriages to the 
readers, racers, and even the ſhip itſelf. This bad ſuc- 
cels did not at all diſcourage Dionyſius, not make him 


abate 


1 
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abate” anything in his high opinion of his pbetick 
vein. The flatterers, who abounded 1 in his court, did 
not fail to inſinuate, that ſuch injurious treatment of 
his poems could proceed only from envy, which al- 
ways faſtens upon what is moſt excellent; and that 
ſooner or later the invidious themſelves would be con- 
vinced by demonſtration to do juſtice to his merit, and 
c his ſuperiority to all other poets. 

Y The extravagance of Dionyſius in that reſpect 
was inconceivable. He was undoubtedly a great war · 
rior, and an excellent captain; but he fancied himſelf 


a much better poet, and believed that his verſes were 
a far greater honour to him than all his victories. To 
attempt to undeceive him in an opinion ſo favourable 


to himſelf, had been an ill way of making court to 


55 him; ſo that all the learned men and poets, who eat 


his table in great numbegs, ſeemed to be in an ex- 

of admiration, whenever he read them his poems, 
New according to them,. uns there any compariſon: 
All was great, all noble in his poetry: All was ma- 
+ jeſtick, or, to ſpeak more properly, all divine. 


Pͤhiloxenus was the only one of all the tribe, who 
2 not run with the ſtream into exceſſive praiſe and 


attery. He was a man of great reputation, and ex- 
celled in Dithyrambick poetry. There is a ſtory told 


of him, which Fontaine has known how to apply ad- 


_— Being at table with Dionyſus, and ſeeing a 

very ſmall fiſh ſet. before him, and an huge one before 
the king, the whim togks him to lay his ear cloſe to 
the little fiſh. - He was aſked his meaning for that plea- 
ſantry: I was enquiring,” ſaid he, © into ſome af- 
% fairs that happened in the reign of Nereus, but this 
young native of the floods can give me no informa- 


„ tion; yours is elder, and without. doubt knows + 


* “ ſomething of the matter.“ 
Dionyſius having read one day ſome of his verſes 
to Philoxenus, and having preſſed him to give him his 


opinion of them, he anſwered with entire freedom, 
and told him plainly his real ſentiments. Dionyſius, 


who 
| (f) Diod. I. XVI pp. 331. | | 
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who was not accuſtomed to ſuch language, was ex- 
tremely offended, and aſcribing his boldneſs to envy, 

ave orders to carry him to the Mines; the common 
fal being ſo called. The whole court were afflicted 
upon this account, and ſollicited for the generous pri- 
ſoner, whoſe releaſe they obtained. He was enlarged 
the next day, and reſtored to favour. ; | 
At the entertainment made that day by Dionyſius 
for 'the ſame gueſts, which was a kind of ratification 
of the pardon, and at which they were for that reaſon 
more than uſually gay and chearfulz after they had 
plentifully regaled a great while, the prince did not 
Fail to introduce. his poems into the converſation, which 
were the moſt frequent ſubject of it. Je choſe ſome 
paſſages, which he had taken extraordinary pains in com- 
poſing, and conceived to be maſter- pieces, as was very 
diſcernable from the ſelf- ſatisfaction and complacency 
» he expreſſed whilſt _ were reading. But his de- 
light could not be perfeEt without Philoxenus's appro- 
bation, upon which he ſet the greater value, as it was t 4 
not his cuſtom to be ſo profuſe of it as the reſt. What 
had paſſed the evening before was a ſufficient leſſon for 
the poet. When Dionyſius aſked his thoughts of the 
verſes, Philoxenus made no anſwer, but turning to- 
_ wards the guards, who always ſtood round the table, 
he ſaid in a ſerious, though humorous tone, without 
any emotion; Carry me back to the Mines. The prince 
took all the ſalt and ſpirit of that ingenious pleaſantry, 
without being offended. The ſprightlineſs of the con- 
ceit atoned for its freedom, which at another time 
would have touched him to the quick, and made him 
exceſſively angry. He only laughed at it now, and 
did not make a quarrel of it with the poet. | 
He was not in the ſame temper upon /aigr#ſs-jeſt of 
Antiphon's, which was indeed of a different” kind, and 
ſeemed to argue a violent and brutal diſpofition®# The 
prince in converſation aſked, which was the beſt kind 
of braſs. After the company had given their opinions, 
1 Ahtiphon 


* Tore e Na rd tra ,“eq Toy Hage T2 yinul@s my pipes dhe 
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Antiphon ſaid, that was the beſt of which the ſtatues 
of * Hermodius and Ariſtogiton were made. This 


— 


witty expreſſion (g), if it may be called ſo, coſt him his 
3 heed 75 25 


25 The friends of Philoxenus apprehending, thaz his 


too great liberty might be alſo attended with fatal con- 
ſequences, repreſented. to him in the moſt ſerious man- 


ner, that thoſe who live with princes muſt ſpeak. their 


Plaiſance; tl 


language; that they hate to hear any thing not agree- 
able to therfelves.; that whoever does nov know he- 
to diſſemble, is not qualified for a court; that the far 
vaurs and hberalities, which Dionyſius continually be- 
ſtowed. upon them, well deſerved the return of com- 
in a word, with his blunt freedom, 
and plain trofh, he was in danger of loſing not only 


his, fortune, but his life. Philoxenus told them, that 


he would take their good advice, and for the future 


give fuck à turn to his anſwers, as ſhould fausfy Die- 


nyſius without injuring truth. 


Accordingly ſome time after, Dionyſius having read 
2 piece of his compaling upon a very mournful ſub- 


ject, wherein he was to move compaſſion and, draw 


tears from the eyes of the audience, addreſſed himſelf 


again to Philoxenus, and aſked him his ſentiments ups; 
it. Philoxenus gave him for. anſwer (þ) one word, 


Which in the Greek language has two different fignifi- 


cations. In one of them it implies mournful, moving 
things, ſuch, as inſpire: ſentiments of pity and compaſ- 
ſion: In the other, it expreſſes ſomething very mean, 


defettive, pitiful, and miſerable. Dionyſius, who was 


fond of his verſes, and believed that every body muſt 


have the ſame good opinion of them, took that word 


in the favourable conſtruction, and was extremely ſa- 


tisfied With Philoxenus. The reſt of the company 
were nat miſtaken, but underſtood it in the right ſenſe, 


thoughwithout explaining themſelves. | 
Nothing eould cure his folly. for verſification. It 


appears from Diodorus Siculus (i), that having ſent 


his 


Cz) Plut. Moral. p- 78, & 833. (D) Oirrga. (i) pag. 332 
'* They bad delivered- Athens. from the tyrauny of the Piffiratider, - 
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his poems a ſecond time to Olympia, they were treated 
with the ſame ridicule and contempt as before. That 
news, which could net be kept from him, threw ham 
into an exceſs of melancholy, which he could never 
get over, and turned ſoon after into a kind of mad - 
neſs and phrenzy. He complained that envy and jea- 
loufy, the certain enemies of true merit, were always 
at variance with him, and that all the world confpi 
to the ruin of his reputation. He accuſed his beſt 
friends with the fame deſign; ſome © 
to death, and others he baniſned; a. 
Leptinus his brother, and Philiſtus, | 
ſuch great ſervices, and to whom he was obliged for 
his power. They retired to Thurium in Italy, from 
whence they were recalled ſome time after, and re- in- 
ſtated in all their fortunes and his favours Leptinns in 
particular, who married Dionyſius's daughter. 

(&) To remove his melancholy for the ill ſucceſs of 
his verſes, it was neceſſary to find ſome employment, 
with which his wars and buildings ſupplied him. He 

had formed a deſign of eſtabliſhing powerful colonies 
in the part of Italy, ſicuate upon the Adriatick Sea 
facing Epirus; in order that his fleet might not want 
a ſecure retreat, when he ſhould employ his forces on 
that ſide; and with this view he made an alliance with 
the Illyrians, and reſtored Alcetes king of the Moloſ- 
ſians to his throne. His principal deſign was to at- 
rack Epirus, and to make himſelf maſter of the im- 
menſe treaſures, which had been for many ages amaſ- 
ſing in the temple of Delphos. Before he could ſet 
this project on foot, which required great preparations, 
he ſeemed to make an eſſay of his genius for it, by 
another of the ſame kind, though of much more eaſy 
execution. Having made a ſudden irruption into 
Tuſcany, under the pretence of purſuing pirates, 
plundered a very rich temple in the ſuburbs G Agyl- 
lum, a city of that country, and carried away a ſum 
_ exceeding four millions five hundred thouſand livres (i). 


* 1, xv. p. 336, 337. (D 1500 talents, or about 


200,000], flering. 
I 
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He had occaſion for money to ſupport his great ex- 
pences at Syracuſe, as well in fortifying the port, and 
to make it capable of receiving tWwo hundred gallies, as 
to encloſe: the whole city with good walls, erect mag- 
nificent temples, and build a place of exerciſe upon 
the banks of the river Anapus. | e 
(n) At the ſame time he formed the deſign of driving 
the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. A firlt vic- 
tory which he gained, put him almoſt into a condition 
to accompliſtkjs project; but the loſs of a ſecond. 
battle, in whſeh hg brother Leptinus was killed, put 
an end to his and obliged him to enter into a 
' treaty, by which he gave up ſeveral towns to the Car- 
. thaginians, and paid them great ſums of money to re- 
imburſe their expences in the war. An attempt which 
he made upon them ſome years after, taking advantage 
of the deſolation occaſioned by the plague at Carthage, 
had no better ſucceſs. | | 
(min) Another victory of a very different kind, though 
not leſs at his heart, made him amends, or at leaſt com- 
forted him for the ill ſucceſs of his arms. He had 
cauſed a tragedy of his to be repreſented at Athens 
for the prize in the celebrated feaſt of Bacchus, and 
was declared victor. Such a victory with the Atheni- 
ans, who were the beſt judges of this kind of litera- 
ture, ſeems to argue the poetry of Dionyſius not ſo 
mean and pitiful, and that it is very poſſible, the aver- 
fion of the Greeks for every thing which came from a 
tyrant, had a great ſhare in the contemptuous ſen- 
tence paſſed upon his poems in the Olympick games. 
However it was, Dionyſius received the news with in- 
expreſſible tranſports of joy. Publick thankſgivings 
were made to the gods, the temples being ſcarce ca- 
pable of containing the concourſe of the people. 
Nothing was ſeen throughout the city, but feaſting 
and rejoicing ; and Dionyſius regaled all his friends 
with the moſt extraordinary magnificence. Self-ſatis- 
fied to a degree that cannot be deſcribed, he believed 
himſelf at the ſummit of glory, and did the honours 


| of 
(n) See the hiſtory of the Carthaginians, | (.) Diod. p. 33s. | 
| | | | Fo, 
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of his table with a gaiety and eaſe, and it the fame 

time with a grace and dignity that 8 all the 
world. He invited his gueſts to eat and drink more 
by his example than expreſſions, and _— ais civi- 

lities of that kind to ſuch an exceſs, that at the cloſe 
of the banquet he was ſeiſed with violent — ca- 
ſioned byMn indigeſtion, of which it was ical 
to foreſee SK conſequences. 

(o) Di ths had three children by his wife Doris, 


400 four by Ariſtomache, of which twee were daugh- 


ters, the one named Sophroſyne, the other Arete. 
Shroſyne was married to his eldeſt fon, Dionyſius 
Tounger, whom he had by his Locrian wife, and 
a eſpouſed her brother Theorides. But Theorides 
ing ſoon, Dion married his widow, Arete, who was 
his own niece. 
As Dionyſius 8 dimemper left no hopes of his life, 
Dion took upon him to diſcourſe him upon his chil- 
dren by Ariſtomache, who were at the ſame time his 
brothers- in- law and nephews, and to inſinuaWo him, 
that it was juſt to prefer the iſſue of his Syracuſan wife 
to that of a ſtranger. But the phyſicians, deſirous 
of making their court to young Dionyſius, the Lo- 
crian's ſon, for whom the throne was intended, did 
not give him time to alter his purpoſe : For Dionyſius 
having demanded a medicine to make him fleep, they 
gave him fo ſtrong a doſe, as quite ſtupified him, and 
laid him in a fleep that laſted him for the reſt of ny 
life. He had reigned thirty-eight years. 
He was certainly a prince of very great polen! 
and military abilities, and had occaſion for them all 
in raiſing himſelf as he did from a mean condition to 
ſo high a rank. After having held the ſovereignty 
thirty-eight years, he tranſmitted it peageably to a 
ſucceſſor of his own iſſue and election; had eſta- 
bliſhed his power upon ſuch ſolid foundations, that 
his ſon, nothithſtanding the ſlenderneſs of his capa- 
city for governing, retained it twelve years after his 
death. All which could not have been effected with- 


out 


+ 


(s) Plut, in Dion, p. 36005 0 
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out a oth 
ties could cover the vides, which rendeved him 


5 


vinity to + 
In bis! 


tempt, bow the immortal —_ — the navig 
the ee mag 
. Having occaſion for money to carry om 
againſt the Catthaginians, he rifled the temple of Ju- 
piter, and took from that god a robe of ſolid gold, 
which brtnament Hiero the tyrant had given bins out 
of the ſpoils, of the Carthaginians. He even jeſted 
upon chat occaſion, ſaying, that @ robe of gold was 
much tie heavy in ſummer, and too cold in winter; 
and at the ſame time ordered one of wool to be thrown 
over the god's ſhoulders ; adding, that ſuch an habit 
would be commodious in all ſeaſons. | 

Another time he ordered the golden beard of Eſcu- 
lapius of Epidautus to be taken off; giving for his 
| reaſon, that it was very inconſiſtent for the ſon to. have 
a'beard*, when the father had none. 

He cauſed all the tables of filver to be taken out 
of the temples; and as there was generally inſcribed 
upon them according to the cuſtom of the Greeks, 
ro THE OO Gops; he would ( he ſaid) take the 
benefit of their 6ooDNEss. 

As for lets prizes, ſuch as cups and crowns of gold, 
whick the ſtatues held in their hands, thoſe he carried 
how any ceremony; ſaying, it was not taking, 
but receiving, them; and that it was idle and ridicu- 
lous to aſk the gods perperually for good things, and 

to refuſe * when they held out their hands them- 

iclves 


(2) ie. de Nat. Deor. if XY. n. 83, 24. 
Apcllo's flatues bad no beards. 
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ſelves to preſent them to you. Theſe fpoils were car- 
ried by his order to the market, and ſold at the 2 
lick ſale: And when he had got the money for them, 
he ordered proclamation to be made, that whoever 
had in their cuſtody any things taken out of ſacred 
places, ſhould reſtore them entire within a limited time 
to the temples from whence they were brought; adding 
in this manner to his impiety to the gods, injuſticę to 

The amazing precautions that Dionyſius thought 
gneceſſary to the ſecurity of his life, ſhow to what 
anxiety and apprehenſion he was abandoned. (g) He 
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wore under his robe a cuiraſs of braſs. He never 


harangued the people but from the top af an high 


tower; and thought proper to make himſelf invulne- 


rable by being inacceſſible. Not daring to .confide in 
any of his friends or relations, his guard was com- 
poſed af ſlaves and ſtrangers. He went abroad as lit- 
tle as pofible ; fear obliging him to condemn himſelf 
to a kind of impriſonment. Theſe extraordinary pre- 
cautions regard without doubt certain intervals of his 
reign, when frequent conſpiracies againſt him ren- 
dered him more timid and ſuſpicious than uſual ; for 


at other times we have ſeen that he converſed freely - 
enough with the people, and was acceſſible even to 


familarity. In thoſe dark days of diſtruſt and fear, 


he fancied that he ſaw all mankind in arms againſt 


him. (r) A word which eſcaped his barber, who 
boaſted, by way of jeſt, that he held a razor at the 
ty rant's throat every week, coſt him his life. From 
thenceforth, not to abandon his head and life to the 
hands of a barber, he made his daughters, though 
very young, do him that deſpicable office; and 


when they were more advanced in years, he took the 


ſciſſars and razors from them, and taught them to 


ſinge off his beard with nut- hells. (5) He was at laſt 
reduced to do himſelf that office, not daring it ſeems 


do truſt his own daughters any longer. He never went 
| E 


(a). Cir. Tuſy Queſt. I. v. n. 57, 63. (r) Plat. de Garrul. P. 308. 
1 55 . Je Oe. l. 1. 2. 33. 8 i 
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into the chamber of his wives at night, till they hack 
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been firſt ſearched with the utmoſt care and circum- 
ſpection. His bed was ſurrounded with a very broad 
and deep trench, with a ſmall draw-bridge over it for 
the enterance. After having well locked and bolted 
the doors of his apartment, he drew up the bridge, 

that he might ſleep in ſecurity. (t) Neither his bro- 


ther, nor even his ſons, could be admitted into his 


chamber without firſt changing their clothes, and be- 


Ing viſited by the guards. Is paſling one's days in 
fuch a continual circle of diſguſt and terrour, to live, 


to reign! dns q 
In the midft of all his greatneſs, poſſeſſed of riches, 


and ſurrounded with pleaſures of every kind, during 


a reign of almoſt forty years, notwithftanding all his 
preſents and profuſions, he never was capable of 
making a ſingle friend. He pafſed his life with none 
but trembling ſlaves and ſordid flatterers, and never 
raſted the joy of loving, or of being beloved, nor the 
charms of ſocial truth and reciprocal confidence. This 
he owned himſelf upon an occaſion not unworthy of 


_ repetition. . 


(4) Damon and Pythias had both been educated in 
the principles of the Pythagorean philoſophy, and 
were united to each other in the ſtricteſt ties of friend- 
ſhip, which they had mutually ſworn to obſerve with 
inviolable fidelity. Their faith was put to a ſevere 
tryal. One of them being condemned to die by the 
tyrant, petitioned for permiſſion to make a journey 
into his own country, to ſettle his affairs, promiſing 


to return at a fixed time, the other generouſly offering 


to be his ſecurity. The eourtiers, and Dionyſius in 
particular, expected with 1mpatience the event of fo 


delicate and extraordinary an adventure, The day 


fixed for his return drawing nigh, and he not appear- 


(i.) Plat. in Dion. p. 961. 


ing, every body began to blame the raſn and impru- 
dent zeal of his friend who had bound himſelf in ſuch 
a männer. But he, far from expreſſing any fear or 


(2) Cie. de Offic. I. Ni. n. 43. 
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koncern, replied with tranquillity in his looks, and 
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confidence in his expteſſions; that he was aſſured his 


friend would return; as he accordingly did upon the 
day and hour agreed. The tyrant ſtruck with admi- 
ration at ſo uncommon an inſtance of fidelity, and 
ſoftened with the view of ſo amiable an union, granted 
him his life, and deſired to be admitted as a third per- 
ſon into their friendſhip. . 


_ (x) He expreſſed with, equal ingenuity on another 


occaſion what he thought of his condition. One of 


his courtiers, named Damocles, was perpetually ex- 


tolling with rapture his treaſures, grandeur, the num- 


ber of his troops, the extent of his dominions, the 
magnificence of his palaces, and the univerfal abun- 


dance of all good things and enjoyments in his poſ- 


ſeſſion ; always repeating that never man was happier 
than Diony ſius. Becauſe you are of that opinion,” 
ſaid the tyrant to him one day, will you taſte, and 
«© make proof of my felicity in perſon ?” The offer 
was accepted with joy. Damocles was placed upon a 


golden bed, covered with carpets of ineſtimable value. 


The ſide- boards were loaded with veſſels of gold and 


ſilver. The moſt beautiful ſlaves in the moſt ſplendid 


habits ſtood around, watching the leaſt ſignal to. ſerve 
him. The moſt exquiſite eſſences and perfumes had 
not been ſpared. The table was ſpread with propor- 
tionate magnificence. Damocles was all joy, and looked 


upon himlelf as the happieſt man in the world; when 


unfortunately caſting up his eyes, he beheld over his 


head the point of a ſword, which hung from the roof 
only by a ſingle horſe-hair. He was immediately ſeiſed 


with a cold ſweat z every thing diſappeared in an in- 


ſtant ; he could ſee nothing but the ſword, nor think 


of any thing but his danger. In the height of his fear 


he. deſired permiſſion to retire, and declared he would 


be happy no longer. A very natural image of the 
life of a tyrant. Ours reigned, as I have obſerved be- 
fore, thirty-eight years. 8 | 

| (&) Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. v. n. 61, 62. 
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Scr. I. Dioxvsius the Younger ſucceeds his father. 
Dion engages him to invite PLATO to bis court. 

._ Surpriſing alteration occaſioned by bis preſence. Con- 
ſpiracy of the courtiers to prevent the effefts of it. 


A.M. (9) IONYSIUS the Elder was ſucceeded by one 
3632. | of his ſons of his own name, commonl 
_— c. called Dionyfius the Younger. After his father's fu- 
neral had been ſolemniſed with the utmoſt magnifi- 
CcCence, he affembled the — — and deſired they would 
5 have the ſame good inclinations for him as they had 
profeſſed for his father. They were very different 
Pein each other in their character. (z) For the latter 
was as peaceable and calm in his diſpoſition, as the 
former was active and enterpriſing; which would have 
been no diſadvantage to his people, had that mildneſs 
and moderation been the effect of a wiſe and judicious 
- underſtanding, and not of natural ſloth and indolence 
of temper, 1 | ED 125 
It was ſurpriſing to ſee Dionyſius the Younger take 
quiet poſſeſſion of the tyranny after the death of his 
father, as of a right of inheritance, notwithſtanding 
the paſſion of the Syracuſans for liberty, which could 
not but revive upon ſo favourable an occaſion, and 
the weakneſs of a young prince undiſtinguiſhed by his 
merit, and void of experience. It ſeemed as if the 
laſt years of the elder Dionyſius, who had applied 
himſelf towards the cloſe of his life in making his 
ſubjects taſte the advantages of his government, had in 
ſome meaſure reconciled them to the tyranny; eſpe- 
.cially after his exploits by ſea and land had acquired him 
a great reputation, and infinitely exalted the glory of 
the Syracuſan power, which he had found means to 
render formidable to Carthage itſelf, as well as to the 
moſt potent ſtates of Greece and Italy. Beſides whieh 
it was to be feared, that ſhould they attempt a change 
in the government, the ſad conſequences of a civil war 
a | : | might 
O) Diod. I, xv. p. 389, (z) Id. I. xvi. p. 410. 
4 : | ; 
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might deprive them of all thoſe e And at 
the ſame time the gentle and humane diſpoſition of 
oung Dionyſius gave them reaſon to entertain the moſt 


avourable hopes of the future. He therefore peace- 


* 


ably aſcended his father's throne. . 
England has ſeen ſomething of this kind in the fa- 
mous Cromwell, who died in his bed with as much 
tranquillity as the beſt of princes, and was interred with 
che ſame honours and pomp as the moſt lawful ſove- 
reign. Richard bis fon ſucceeded him, and was for 
ſome time in equal authority with his father, though 
he had not any of his great qualities. 
(a) Dion, the braveſt, and at the fame time the 
wiſeſt of the Syracuſans, Dionyſius's brother-in-law, 
might have been of great ſupport to him, had he 
known how to make uſe of his counſels. In the firſt 
aſſembly held by Dionyſius and all his friends, Dion 
{poke in ſo wiſe a manner upon what was neceſſary 
and expedient in the preſent conjuncture, as ſhowed 
that the reſt were like infants in compariſon with him, 
and in regard to a juſt boldnefs and freedom of ſpeech, 
were. no more than deſpicable ſlaves of the tyranny, 
ſolely employed in the abje& endeavour of pleaſing 
the prince. But what ſurpriſed and amazed them 
moſt was that Dion, at a time when the whole court 
were ſtruck with terrour at the proſpe& of the ftorm, 
forming on the ſide of Carthage, and juſt ready to 
break upon Sicily, ſhould inſiſt, that if Dionyſius de- 
fired peace, he would embark immediately for Africa, 
and diſpel this tempeſt to his ſatisfaction; or if he 
progeny the war, that he would furniſh and maintain 


him fifty gallies of three benches completely equipped 


for ſervice. | | | ET 
Dionyſius admiring and extolling his generous mag- 


nanimity to the ſkies, profeſſed the higheſt gratitude 


to him for his zeal and affection; but the courtiers, 

who looked upon Dion's magnificence as a reproach 

to themſelves, and his great power as a leſſening of 

their own, took immediate occaſion from thence to ca- 

. e E 3 _ = humnlate 
(a) Plut, in Dion, p. 960, 961. | 
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lumniate him, and ſpared no diſcourſe that might in- 
fluence the young prince againſt him. They inſinuat- 
| ed, that in making himſelf ſtrong at fea, he would 
open his way to the tyranny ; and that he deſigned to 
tranſport the ſovereignty on board his veſſels to his ne- 
phews, the ſons of Ariſtomac dhe. 
But what put them moſt out of humour with Dion, 
was his manner of life, which was a continual reproach 
to theirs, For theſe courtiers having preſently inſinu- 
ated themſelves, and got the aſcendant of the young 
tyrant, who had been wretchedly educated, thought of 
nothing but of ſupplying him perpetually with new 
amuſements, keeping him always employed in feaſt- 
ing, abandoned to women and all manner of ſhameful 
pleaſyres. (5) In the beginning of his reign he made 
a debauch which continued for three months entire, 
during all which time his palace, ſhut againſt all perſons 
of ſenſe and reaſon, was crowded with drunkards, and 
reſounded with nothing but low buffoonery, obſcene 
jeſts, lewd ſongs, dances, maſquerades, and every kind 
of groſs and diſſolute extravagance. It is therefore 
natural to believe, that nothing could be more offen- 
ſive and diſguſting to them than the preſence of Dion, 
Who gave into none of theſe pleaſures. For which 
reaſon, painting his virtues in ſuch of the colours of 
vice as were moſt likely to diſguiſe them, they found 
means to calumniate him with the prince, and to make 
his gravity paſs for arrogance, and his freedom of 
Tpeech for inſolence and ſeditian. - If he advanced any 
wile counfel they treated him as a four pedagogue, 
who took upon him to obtrude his lectures, and to 
ſchool his prince without being aſked; and if he re- 
fuſed to ſhare in the debauch with the reſt, they called 
him a man hater, a ſplenetick melancholy wretch, who 
from the fantaſtick height of virtue looked down with 
contempt on the reſt of the world, of whom he ſet 


: 


himſelf up for the cenſor, 


And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that he had natu- 
rally ſomething auſtere and rigid in his manners and 
. 1 5 | behaviour, 
(5) Athen. I. x. p. 435. 
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behaviour, which ſeemed to argue an haughtineſs of 
nature, very capable not only of diſguſting a young 
prince, nurtured from his infancy amidſt flatteries and 
ſubmiſſions, but the beſt of his friends, and thoſe who 
were molt nearly attached to him. Full of admiration 
for his integrity, fortitude, and nobleneſs of ſenti- 
ments, they repreſented to him, that for a ſtateſman, 
who ought to know how to adapt himſelf to the dit- 
ferent tempers of men, and how to apply them to his 
purpoſes, his humour was much too rough and for- 
bidding. (c) Plato afterwards took pains to correct 
that defect in him, by making him intimate with a 
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philoſopher of a gay and polite turn of mind, whoſe 


converſation was very proper to inſpire him with more 
eaſy and inſinuating manners. He obſerves alſo upon 
that failing in a letter to him, wherein he ſpeaks to 
this effect: Conſider, I beg you, that you are cen- 
++ ſured of being deficient in point of good nature 
+ and affability; and be entirely aſſured, that the moſt 
« certain means to the ſucceſs of affairs, is to be agree- 
“ able to the perſons with whom we have to tranſact, 
An“ haughty carriage keeps people at a diſtance, 
$ and reduces a man to pals his life in ſolitude.” 
Notwithſtanding this defect, he continued to be highly 
conſidered at court; where his ſuperior abilities and 
tranſcendent merit made him abſolutely neceſſary, eſpe- 

cially at a time when the ſtate was threatened with 
great danger and emergency. 1 8 

(d) As he believed, that all the vices of young 
Dionyſius were the effect of his bad education, and 


entire ignorance of his duty, he conceived juſtly, that 


the beſt remedy would be to aſſociate him if poſſible 
with perſons of wit and ſenſe, whoſe ſolid, but agree: 
able converſation, might at once inftru&t and divert 


him: For the prince did not naturally want parts and 


genius. | 
(c) Plat. Epiſt. ive (4) Plut. in Dion. p. 962. Plat. Epiſt. vii. 
p. 327, 328. 85 | | 


1 A The | 


* "iP adde z nuls fprix®-, wherein this verſion is faulty. Art 


M. Dacier renders theſe words; of. teaching the Belles Lettres. 
Pride is always the companion of Vol, III. p. cog. 
ſolitude, I have ſhown elſewhere, | 
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The ſequel will how that Dionyſius the Younger 
had a natural propenſity to what was good and vir- 
tuous, and a taſte and capacity for arts and ſciences. 
He knew how to ſet a value upon the merit and talents, 
by which men are diſtinguiſhed. He delighted 
in converſing with perſons of ability, and from his 
correſpondence with them, made himſelf capable of 
the higheſt improvements. He went fo far as to famili- 
arize the throne with the ſciences, which of them- 
ſelves have little or no acceſs to it; and by rendering 
them in a manner his favourites, he gave them cou- 
rage to make their appearance in courts. His protec- 
tion was the patent of nobility by which he raiſed 
- them to honour and diſtinction. Nor was he inſenſible 
to the joys of friendſhip. In private he was a good 
parent, relation, and maſter, and acquired the affection 
of all that approached him. He was not naturally 
inclined to violence or . cruelty, and it might be 
faid of him, that he was rather a tyrant by ſucceſſion 
and inheritance, than by temper and inclination. 
All which demonſtrates, that he might have made 
a very tolerable prince (not to ſay a good one) had 
an early and proper care been taken to cultivate the 
happy diſpoſition which he brought into the world 
with him. But his father, to whom all merit, even in 
his own children, gave umbilge, induſtriouſly ſup- 
preſſed in him all tendency to goodneſs, and every noble 
and elevated ſentiment, by a baſe and obſcure educa- 
tion, with the view of preventing his attempting any 
thing againſt himſelf. -It. was therefore neceſſary to 
find a perſon of the character before-mentioned, or 
rather to inſpire himſelf with the deſire of having ſuch 
and. 
This was what Dion laboured with wonderful ad- 
dreſs. He often talked to him of Plato, as the moſt 
profound and illuſtrious of philoſophers, whoſe merit 
he had experienced, and to whom he was obliged for 
all he knew. He enlarged upon the elevation of his 
genius, the extent of his knowledge, the amiableneſs 
of his character, and the charms of his converſation, 


He 
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He repreſented him particularly as the man of the 
world moſt capable of forming him in the arts of go- 
verning, upon which his own and the people's happi- 
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neſs depended. He told him, that his fubjects go- 


verned for the future with lenity and indulgence, as 
a good father governs his family, would voluntarily 
render that obedience to his moderation and juſtice, 
which force and violence extorted from them againſt 
their will; and that by ſuch a conduct he would, 
from a tyrant, become a juſt king, to whom all ſub- 
miſſion would be paid out of affection and gratitude. 

It is incredible how much theſe diſcourſes, intro- 
duced in converſation from time to time, as if by ac- 
cident, without affectation, or the appearance of any 
premeditated deſign, enflamed the — prince with 
the deſire of knowing and converſing with Plato. He 
wrote to him in the moſt importunate and obliging 
manner to that purpoſe; he diſpatched couriers after 
couriers to haſten his voyage; whilſt Plato, who ap- 
prehended the conſequences, and had ſmall hopes of 
any good effect of it, protracted the affair, and with- 
out abſolutely refuſing, ſufficiently intimated, that he 
could not reſolve upon it, without doing violence to 
himſelf. The obſtacles and- difficulties made to the 
young prince's requeſt, were fo far from diſguſting 
him, that they only ſerved, as it commonly happens, 
to inflame his deſire. The Pythagorean philoſophers 
of Græcia Major in Italy joined their entreaties with 
his and Dion's, who on his part redoubled his in- 
ſtances, and uſed the ſtrongeſt arguments to conquer 
Plato's repugnance. This is not,” faid he, © the con- 

* cern of a private perſon, but of a powerful prince, 
_ < whoſe change of manners will have the ſame effect 
* throughout his whole dominions, with the extent of 
% which you are not unacquainted. It is himſelf who 


0 


£ hits you to come to his aſſiſtance, and employs the 
“ intereſt of all your friends to that purpoſe. What 
more favourable conjuncture could we expect from 
5 the divine providence than that which now _ 8 

| 4s | « ſelf} 


makes all theſe advances; who importunes and ſol- 


OO 
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“ felf? Are you not afraid that your delays will give 
the flatterers, who ſurround the young prince, the 
opportunity of drawing him over to themſelves, 
„ and of ſeducing him to change his reſolution ?. - 
e What reproaches would you not make yourſelf,” 
& and what diſhonour would it not be to philoſophy, 
c ſhould it ever be ſaid, that Plato, whoſe counſels to 
& Dionyſius might have eſtabliſhed a wife and equita- 
ble government in Sicily, abandoned to all the evils 
& of tyranny, rather than undergo the fatigues of a 
« voyage, or from I know not what other imaginary. 
« difficulties ?” x : 
(e) Plato could not reſiſt ſollicitations of ſo much 
force. Vanquiſhed by the conſideration of his own 
character, and to obviate the reproach of his being 
a philoſopher in words only, without having ever ſhown 
himſelf ſuch in his actions, and conſcious befides of 
the great advantages which Sicily might acquire from 
his voyage, he ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded. 
The flatterers at the court of Dionyſius, terrified 
with the reſolution he had taken contrary to their re- 
monſtrances, and fearing the preſence of Plato, of 
which they foreſaw the conſequences, united together 
againſt him as their common enemy. They _ 
Judged, that if, according to the new maxims of go- 
vernment, all things were to be meaſured by the 
ſtandard of true merit, and no favour to be expected 
from the prince, but for the ſervices done the ſtate, 
they had nothing further to expect, and might wait 
their whole lives at court to no manner of purpoſe. 
They therefore ſpared no pains to render Plato's voyage 
ine ffectual, though they were not able to prevent 
it. They prevailed upon Dionyſius to recall Philiſtus 
from baniſhment, who was not only an able ſoldier 
but a great hiſtorian, very eloquent and learned, and 
a zealous aſſertor cf the tyranny. They hoped to find 
a counterpoiſe in him againſt Plato and his philoſophy. 
| Upon his being baniſhed by Dionyſius the Elder, on 
{ome perſonal diſcontent, he retired into the city of 


e Adria, 


(e) Plut, P- 962. 
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Adria, where it was believed he compoſed the pn 
part of his writings. () He wrote the hiſtory of 
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Egypt in twelve books, that of Sicily in eleven, and 


of Dion ius the tyrant in ſix; all which works are en- 


tirely loſt.” Cicero praiſes him much, and calls him 


Thucydides the leſs, pene puſillus T. bucydides, to ſignify 
that he copied after that author not unhappily. The 


courtiers at the ſame time made complaints againſt 


Dion to Dionyſius, accuſing him of having held con- 


ferences with Theodotus and Heraclides, the ſecret 


enemies of that prince, n meaſures for ſubverting 


the tyranny. | *© 
(g) This was the ſtate of affairs when Plato arrived 
in Sicily. He was received with infinite careſſes, and 
with the higheſt marks of honour and reſpect. Upon 
his landing, he found one of the prince's chariots 


equally magnificent in its horſes and ornaments attend- 


ing upon him. The tyrant offered a ſacrifice, as if 
Tome ſingular inſtance of good fortune had befallen 
him; nor was he miſtaken,” for a wiſe man, who is ca- 


pable of giving a prince good counſels, is a treaſure 


of ineſtimable value to a whole nation. But the worth 
of ſuch a perſon is rarely known, and more rarely ap 
plied to the uſes which might be made of it. 

Plato found the moſt happy diſpoſitions imaginable 
in young Dionyſius, who applied himſelf entirely ro 
his leſſons and counſels. But as he had improved in- 
finitely from the precepts and example of Socrates his 
maſter, the moſt exquiſite of all the pagan world in 


forming the mind for a right taſte of truth, he took 


Care tO adapt himſelf with wonderful addreſs to the 
young tyrant's humour, avoiding all direct attacks 
upon his paſſions; raking pains to acquire his confi- 
dence by kind and inſinuating behaviour; and parti- 
cularly Wee to render virtue amiable, at tie 


ſame 


| (f) Diod. I. xiii. p. 222. (gs) Plut. in Dion. p. 963. 
Hunc (Thucydidem) conſe- > imitatus. Cic. de Orat. |. ji. 
cutus eſt Syracufius Philiſtus, qui n. 57. 
cum Dionyſii tyranni Familiarith« Siculus ille creber, acutus, bre- 
mus eſſet, otium ſuum conſumpſit vis, pene puſillus Thucydides, Ia. 
in hiſtoria fcribenda, maxim&que. with xi, ad Qu. fret, I. ii. 
Fhucydidem eſt, gent eſt mihi vi- 
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ſame t©me..tripmphant. over vice, which keeps many 
kind in its chains, by the ſole force of allurements, 
Pleaſures, and voluptuouſnels. _ 7 3 : 
The change was ſudden and ſurpriſing. The young 
Prince, who had abandoned himſelf till then to idle- 
neſs, pleaſure, and luxury, and was ignorant of all the 
duties of his character, the inevitable conſequence of 
a diſſolute life, awaking as from a lethargick Reer 
began to open his eyes, to have ſome idea of the 
beauty of virtue, and to reliſh the refined pleaſure of 
converſation equally ſolid and agreeable. Fe was now 
as paſſionately fond of learning and inſtruQion,.as he 
dad once been averſe and repugnant to them. The 
court, which always apes the prince, and falls in with 
his inclinations in every thing, entered into the ſame 
way of thinking. The apartments of the palace, 
like ſo many ſchools of geometry, were full of the 
duſt made uſe of by the profeſſors of that ſcience in 
tracing their figures; and in a very ſhort time the ſtudy 
of philoſophy and of every kind of literature became 
the reigning and univerſal taſte. 
The great benefit of theſe ſtudies in regard to a 
prince does not conſiſt alone in ſtoring his mind with 
an infinity of the moſt curious, uſeful, and often ne- 
cellary notions of things, but has the further advan- 
tage of abſtracting himſelf from idleneſs, indolence, 
and the frivolous amuſements of a court; of habituat- 
ing him to a life of application and reflection; of 
inſpiring him with a paſſion to inform himſelf in the 
duties of the ſovereignty, and to know the characters 
of ſuch as have excelled in the art of reigning; in a 
word, of making himſelf capable of governing the 
ſtate in his own perſon, and of ſeeing every thing with 
his own eyes, that is to ſay, to be indeed a king; but 
that the courtiers and flatterers are almoſt always una- 
nimous in oppoſing. V . 
They were conſiderably alarmed by a word that 
eſcaped Dionyſius, and ſhowed how much he was af- 
tected with the diſcourſes he had heard upon the hap- 
Pineſs of a king, regarded with tender atte&ion by his 


people 
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people as their common father, and the wretched con- 


dition of a tyrant, whom they abhor and deteſt. Some 


days after Plato's arrival, was the annioerſary, on 
which a folemin ſacrifice was offered in the palace for 


the prince's proſperity. The herald having prayed to 
this effect, according to ouſtom, bat it would pleaſe 


the gods to ſupport the tyranny, and preſerve the tyrunt: 
Dionyſus, who was not far from him, and to whom 


* 


theſe terms began to grow odious, called out to him 


aloud, Will you not give over curſing me? Philiſtus and 


his party were infinitely alarmed at that expreſſion, and 


judged from it, that time and habit muſt give Plato 
an invincible aſcendant over Dionyſius, if the corre- 
ſpondence of a few days could ſo entirely alter his diſ- 
— They therefore ſet themſelves at work upon 
new and more effectual ſtratagems againſt him. 

They began by turning the retired life which Dio- 
nyſius led with Plato, and the ftudies in which he 


| employed himſelf, into ridicule, as if intended te 


make a philoſopher of him. But that was not all; 
they laboured in concert to render the zeal of Dion 
and Plato ſuſpected, and even odious to him. They 
repreſented them as * impertinent cenſors and imperi- 


ous pedagogues, who aſſumed an authority over him, 


which neither conſiſted with his age nor rank. + lt is 
no wonder that a young prince like Dionyſius, who, 


with the moſt excellent natural parts, and amidſt the 
beſt examples, would have found it difficult to have 


ſupported himſelf, fhould at length give way to ſuch 
artful infinuations in a court, that had long been in- 
fected, where there was no emulation but to excel in 
vice, and where he was continually -befieged by a 
crowd of flatterers mann Praiſing and admiring 
him in every thing. 
But the principal application of the courtiers was 
to decry the character and conduct of Dion himſelf; 
not ann nor in the method of whiſper, but all 


together, 


9 Tres & fupereilioſos alienæ tinetur, nedum inter certamĩina vi- 
vitæ cenſores, publicos pædagogos. tiorum pudicitia, aut modeſtia, aut 


Sen. Epift. cxxili.  quidquam probi moris ſervaretur. 
't Vix artibus honeſtis pudor re- Tac. Aunal. LK vc e. 1 
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together, and in publick. They talked openly,” and 
to whoever would give them the hearing, that it was 
viſible, Dion made uſe of Plato's eloquence, to inſi- 
nuate and enchant Dionyſius; with a deſign to draw him 


into a voluntary reſignation of the throne, that he 


might take poſſeſſion of it for his nephews, the chil- 


dren of Ariſtomache, and eſtabliſh them in the ſove- 


reignty. They added, that it was very extraordinary 


and afflicting, that the Athenians, who had formerly 
invaded Sicily with great forces both by ſea and land, 


which had all periſhed there without being able to take 
Syracuſe, ſhould now with a ſingle ſophiſt attain their 


point, and ſubvert the tyranny of Dionyſius, by per- 


ſuading him to diſmiſs the ten thouſand ſtrangers of 
his guard; to lay aſide his fleet of four hundred gal- 


lies, which he always kept in readineſs for ſervice; and 


to diſband his ten thouſand horſe, and the greateſt part 


of his foot; for the ſake of going to find in the aca- 


demy (the place where Plato taught) a pretended. ſu- 


preme good not explicable, and to make himſelf hap- 


pleaſure: 


Py in imagination by the ſtudy of geometry, whilſt he 


abandoned to Dion and his nephews a real and ſubſtan- 


tial felicity, conſiſting in empire, riches, luxury, and 


Szcr. II. Baniſhment of Dion. Pl. Aro quits the court 


ſoon after, and returns into Greece. Diox admired by 
all the learned. PLaTo returns to Syracuſe. 


HE courtiers, intent upon making the beſt ute 

of every favourable moment, perpetually be- 
fieged the young prince, and covering their ſecret mo- 
tives under the appearance of zeal for his ſervice, and 
an affected moderation in regard to Dion, inceſſantly 
adviſed him to take proper meaſures for the ſecurity of 
his life and throne. Such repeated diſcourſes ſoon 


raiſed in the mind of Dionyſius the moſt violent ſuſpi- 


cions of Dion, which preſently increaſed into fierce re- 


ſentment, and broke out in an open rupture. Letters 


were privately brought to Dionyſus, written by Dion 
to the Carthaginian ambaſſadors, wherein he tells them, 
| | _ that 
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| that when - they ſhould treat of peace with Dionyſius, he 


would adviſe them not to open the conferences but in bis 
preſence, becauſe he would afſiſs them in making their 
treaty more firm and laſting. Dionyſius read theſe let- 
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ters to Philiſtus, and having concerted with him what 


meaſures to take, ( he amuſed Dion with the appear - 
ance of a reconciliation, and led him alone to the ſea- 
ſide below the citadel, where he ſhowed him his letters, 
and accuſed him of having entered into a league againſt 
him with the Carthaginians. Dion would have juſti- 
fed himſelf, but he refuſed to hear him, and made 
him immediately go on board a brigantine, which had 
orders to carry him to the coaſt of Italy, and to leave 


him there. Dion immediately after ſet ſail for Pelo- 


Ponneſus. 


 - © (4) So hard and unjuſt a treatment could not fail of 
making abundance of noiſe, and the whole city de- 


clared againſt it; eſpecially as it was reported, though 


_ without foundation, that Plato had been put to 
death. (&) Dionyſius, who apprehended the conſe- 
quences, took pains to appeaſe the publick diſcontent, 
and to obviate complaints. He gave Dion's relations 
two veſſels to tranſport to him in Peloponneſus his 
riches and numerous family; for he had the equipage 
of a king. e 
- As ſoon as Dion was gone, Dionyſius made Plato 
change his lodging, and brought him into the citadel; 


in appearance to do him honour, but in reality to aſ- 


ſure himſelf of his perſon, and prevent him from go- 


ing to join Dion. In bringing Plato near to him, he 


might alſo have in view the opportunity of hearing him 
more frequently and more commodiouſly. For charmed 
with the delights of his converſation, and ſtudious of 


_ -pleaſing him in every thing, and to merit his affection, | 


he had conceived an eſteem, or rather paſſion for him, 
which roſe even to jealouſy, but a jealouly of that vio- 
Hence, that could ſuffer neither companion nor rival. 
. He was for engroſſing him entirely co himſelf, for 

| I. reigning 


() Diod, I. xvi. p. 4, 477. : (5) Plut. p 964. 
— - Wh ; (4) Plat. Ep. vii. 
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reigning ſolely in his thoughts and affections, and for 
being the only object of his love and eſteem. He 
feemed content to give him all his treaſures and autho- 
rity, provided he would but love him better than Dion, 
and not prefer the latter's friendſhip to his. Plutarch 
has reaſon to call this paffion 4 tyrannict affeftion (1) 
Plato had much to ſuffer from it; for it had all the 
ſymptoms of the moſt ardent jealouſy. Sometimes 
it was all friendſhip, carefles, and fond reſpect, with 
an unbounded effuſion of heart, and an endleſs ſwell 
of tender ſentiments : Sometimes it was all reproaches, 
menaces, ficrce paſſion, and wild emotion; and ſoon 
after it ſunk into repentance, excuſes, tears, and hum- 
ble-entreaties of pardon and forgiveneſs. 5 75 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently 
for Plato, which obliged Dionyſius to reſtore him his 
liberty, and ſend him home. At his departure, he 
would have laden him with preſents, but Plato refuſed 
them, contenting himſelf with his promiſe to recall 
Dion the following ſpring: He did not keep his word, 
and only ſent him his revenues, deſiring Plato in his 
letters to excuſe his breach of promiſe at the time pre- 
Fixed, and to impute it only to the war. He aſſured 
him, as ſoon as peace ſhould be concluded, that Dion 
ſhould return; upon condition, however, that he ſhould 
- «continue quiet, and not intermeddle in affairs, nor en- 
deavour to leſſen him in the opinion of the Greeks, 

Plato, in his return to Greece, went to ſee the games 
at Olympia, where he happened to lodge amongſt 
ſtrangers of diſtinction. He eat and paſſed whole days 
with them, behaving himſelf in a plain and ſimple 
manner, without ever mentioning Socrates or the aca- 
demy, or making himſelf known in any thing, except 
that his name was Plato. The ftrangers were over- 
joyed with having met with ſo kind and amiable a com- 
panion; but as he never talked of any thing out of 
common converſation, they had not the leaſt notion, 


that 


: (1) "Heaobn Tupawixov ber. 
* In amore hæc omnia inſunt ſum. Terent. in Eunuch. 5 
vitia; ſuſniciones, inimicitiæ, in- In amore hæœc ſunt mala, bellum, 
juriæ, induciæ, bellum, pax rur- pax rurſum, Horat. a 
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that he wag the philoſopher whoſe reputation was fo 
univerſal, When the games were over, they went 
with him to Athens, where he provided them with 
lodgings. - They were ſcarce arrived there, when they 
deſired -him to carry them to fee the famous philoſa- 


pher of his name, who had been Socrates's diſciple. 
Plato told them ſmiling, that he was the man; upon 


which the ſtrangers, ſurpriſed at their having poſſeſſed 
fo ineſtimable a treaſure without knowing it, were 


ſelves for not having diſcerned the great merit of the 
man, through the veil of ſimplicity and modeſty he 

had thrown over it, whilſt they admired him the more 
upon that account. ph 1 
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much diſpleaſed with, and ſecretly reproached them- 


(in) The time Dion paſſed at Athens was not loſt. 


He employed it chiefly in the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
for which he had a great taſte, and which was become 
his paſſion. He knew however, which is not very 


_ eaſy, to confine it within its juſt bounds, and never 


gave himſelf up to it at the expence of any duty. It 


was at the ſame time Plato made him contract a pat- 


ticular friendſhip with his nephew Speuſippus, who 


_ uniting the eaſy and inſinuating manners of a courtier 


with the gravity of a philoſopher, knew how to aſſo- 
ciate mirth and innocent pleaſure with the moſt ſerious 
affairs, and by that character, very rarely found amongſt 
men of learning, was the moſt proper of all men to 
ſoften what was too rough and auſtere in the humour 
of. Dion. 75 £35: A OT _ Gs 
_ Whilſt Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn 


to give the publick games, and to have tragedies per- 


formed at the feaſt of Bacchus, which was uſually at- 
tended with great magnificence and expence, from an 
extraordinary emulation which had grown into faſhion. 


Dion defrayed the whole charge. Plato, who was ſtu- 


dious of all occaſions of producing him to the pub- 


lick, was well pleaſed to reſign that honour to him, as 
0: Foo TV F bs - 


() Plut. in Dion. p- 964. | | 
* Retinuitque, quod eſt difficillimum, ex ſapientia modum. Tacit in 
vit. Agric. n. 4. ; Re BO | 
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his magnificence might make him till better beloved 


and eſteemed by the Athenians. 


Dion viſited alſo the other cities of Greece, where 
he was preſent at all their feaſts and aſſemblies, and 
converſed with the moſt excellent wits, and the moſt. 
profound ſtateſmen. He was not diſtinguiſhed in 
company by the loftineſs and pride too common in per- 
ſons of his rank, but, on the contrary, by an unaffect- 
ed, ſimple, and modeſt air; and eſpecially by the ele- 
vation of his genius, the extent of His pg and 
the wiſdom of his reflections. All cities paid him the 
-higheſt honours, and the Lacedemonians declared 
him a citizen of Sparta, without regard to, the reſent- 
ment of Dionyſius, though he actually aſſiſted them 
at that time with a powerful ſupply in their war againſt 
the Thebans. So many marks of eſteem and diſtinc- 
tion alarmed the tyrant's jealouſy. He put a ſtop to 
the remittance of Dion's revenues, and ordered them 
to be received by his own officers. | a 
(») After Dionyſius had put an end to the war he 
was engaged in in Sicily, of which hiſtory relates no 
circumſtance, he was afraid that his treatment of Plato 
would prejudice the philoſophers againſt him, and 
make him paſs for their enemy. For this reaſon he 
invited the moſt learned men of Italy to his court; 
where he held frequent aſſemblies, in which, out of a 
fooliſh ambition, he endeavoured to excel them all in 
eloquence and profound knowledge venting, without 
application, ſuch of Plato's diſcourſes as he retained. 
But as he had thoſe diſcourſes only by rote, and his 
heart had never been rightly affected with them, the 
_ ſource of his eloquence was ſoon exhauſted. He then 
perceived what he had loſt by not having made a better 
uſe of that treaſure of wiſdom once in his own poſſeſ- 
ſion and under his own roof, and by not having heard, 
in all their extent, the admirable lectures of the greateſt 
philoſopher in the world. | ag 
As in tyrants every _ is violent and irregular, 
Dionyſius was ſuddenly ſeiſed with an exceſſive * 
| 1 o 
(] Plat, Epiſt. vii. p. 338, 340+ Plut. in Dion. p. 964, 966. 
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of ſeeing Plato again, and uſed all means for that 
pu ſe. He prevailed upon Architas, and the other 

ythagorean philoſophers to write to him, that he 
might return with all manner of ſecurity ; and to be 


57 


bound for the performance of all the promiſes which 


had been made to him. They deputed Archidemus 
to Plato, and Dionyſius ſent at the ſame time two gal- 
lies of three benches of rowers, with ſeveral of his 
friends on board, to intreat his compliance. He alſo 
wrote letters ro him with his own hand, in which he 
frankly declared, that if he would not be perſuaded to 


come to Sicily, Dion had nothing to expect from him; 


but if he came, that he might entirely diſpoſe of every 
thing in his power. 1 


Dion received ſeveral letters at the ſame time from 


his wife and ſiſter, who preſſed him to prevail upon 
Plato to make the voyage, and to ſatisfy the impatience 
of Dionyſius, that he might have no new pretexts 
againſt him upon that account. Whatever repugnance 
Plato had to it, he could not reſiſt the warm ſollicita- 
tions made to him, and determined to go to Sicily for 
the third time, at ſeventy years of age. 


His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who 


flattered themſelves, that his wiſdom would at length 


overthrow the. tyranny, and the joy of Dionyſius was 
inexpreſſible. He appointed the apartment of the 
_ gardens for his lodging, the moſt honourable in the 
alace, and had ſo much confidence in him, that he 
faffered his acceſs to him at all hours, without being 


ſearched; a favour not granted to any of his beſt 


friends. „ | 
After the firſt careſſes were over, Plato was for en- 


tering into Dion's affair, which he had much at heart, | 


and which was the principal motive of his voyage. 
But Dionyſius put it off at firſt; to which enſued com- 
plaints and murmurings, though not outwardly ex- 
preſſed for ſome time. The tyrant took great care to 
- conceal his ſentiments upon that head, endeavouring 
by all manner of honours, and by all poſſible regard 
and complacency, to . his friendſhip for Dion. 
| e Plato 
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Plato diſſembled on his fide, and though extremely 
ſhocked at ſo notorious a breach of faith, he kept his 
opinion to himſelf. | | 


__ Whilſt they were upon theſe terms; and believed 


that no body penetrated their ſecret, Helicon of Cy- 
zicum, one of Plato's particular friends, foretold, 


that on a certain day there would be an eclipſe of the 
fun; which happening according to his predictiot: 


exactly at the hour, Dionyſius was ſo much ſurpriſed 
and aſtoniſhed at it (a proof that he was no great 


philoſopher) that he made him a preſent of a“ talent. 
Ariſtippus jeſting upon that occaſion, ſaid, that he had 


alſo ſomething very incredible and extraordinary to 
foretell, Upon being preſſed to explain himſelf, 1 
„ propheſy,” ſaid he, that it will not be long before 
« Dionyſus and Plato, who ſeem to agree ſo well with 
each other, will be enemies. 5 
Dionyſius verified this prediction; for being weary 
of the conſtraint he laid upon himſelf, he ordered all 


Di.on's lands and effects to be fold, and applied the 


money to his own uſe. At the ſame time he made 
Plato quit the apartments in the garden, and gave him 
another lodging without the caſtle in the midſt of his 
guards, who had long hated him, and would have been 
glad of an opportunity to kill him, becauſe he had 
adviſed Dionyſius to renounce the tyranny, to break 


them, and to live without any other guard but the 


love of his people. Plato was ſenſible that he owed 


his life to the tyrant's fayour, who reſtrained the fury 
of his guard. 


Architas, the celebrated Pythagorean deere we tt 


who was the principal perſon, and ſupreme magiſtrate 
of Tarentum, had no ſooner heard of Plato's great 
danger, than he ſent ambaſſadors with à galley of 

thirty oars to demand him from Dionyſius, and to re- 
mind him, that he came to Syracuſe only upon his 
promiſe, and that of all the Pythagorean philoſophers, 
who had engaged for his ſafety ; that therefore he 
could not retain him againſt his will, nor ſuffer any 


inſult 
een crowns, 
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inſult to be done to his perſon, without a manifeſt 
breach of faith, and abſolutely forfeiting the opinion 
of all honeſt men. Theſe juſt remonſtrances awakened 
a ſenſe of ſhame in the tyrant, who at laſt permitted 
Plato to return into Greece. * 
() Philoſophy and wiſdom abandoned the palace 
with him. To the converſations, as agreeable as uſe- 
ful, to that taſte and paſſion for the arts and ſciences, 
to the grave and judicious reflections of a profoundly 
wiſe politician, idle rattle, frivolous amuſements, and 
2 ſtupid indolence, entirely averſe to every thing ſerious 
or reaſonable, were ſeen to ſucceed. Gluttony, drunk- 
enneſs, and debauchery, reſumed their empire at the 
court, and transformed it from the ſchool of virtue, 
| — it had been under Plato, into the real ſtable of 
irce. ! oj 


Sxgcr. III. Dion ſets out to deliver Syracuſe. Sudden 

and fortunate ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. Horrid ingra- 
titude of the Syracuſans. Unparalleled goodneſs of 
Dion to them and his moſt cruel enemies. His death. 


„ THEN Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionyſius 
„ threw off all reſerve, and married his ſiſter 
Arete, Dion's wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends. 
So unworthy a treatment was, in a manner, the ſignal 
of the war. From that moment Dion reſolved to 
attack the tyrant with open force, and to revenge him- 
felf af all the. wrongs he had done him. Plato did 
all in his power to make him change his reſolution; 
but finding his endeavours ineffectual, he foretold the 
misfortunes he was about to occaſion, and declared, 
that he muſt expect neither aſſiſtance nor relief from 
him; that he had been the gueſt and companion of 
Dionyſius, had lodged in his palace, and joined in the 
ſame ſacrifices with him, he ſhould never forget the 
duties of hoſpitality; and at the ſame time, not to be 
wanting to his friendſhip for Dion, that he would con- 
tinue neuter, always ready to diſcharge the offices of a 


- (s) Plut. in Moral. p. 52. () Plut. in Dion. p. 966, 968. 
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mediator between them, though he ſhould oppoſe 
their deſigns, when they tended to the deſtructioh of 
each other. 000 „ %% 

Whether prudence or gratitude, or the conviction 
that Dion could not juſtifiably undertake to dethrone 


Dionyſius; this was Plato's opinion. On the other 
hand, Speuſippus, and all the reſt of Dion's friends, 
perpetually exhorted him to go and reſtore the liberty 


of Sicily, which opened its arms ta him, and was 
ready to receive him with the utmoſt joy. This was 
indeed the diſpoſition of Syracuſe, which Speuſippus, 


during his reſidence there with Plato, had ſufficiently 
experienced. This was the univerſal cry; whilſt they 
importuned and conjured Dion to come thither, deſir- 


ing him not to be in pain for the want of ſhips or 
troops, but only to embark in the firſt merchant veſ- 
ſel he met with, and lend his perſon and name to the 
Dion did not heſitate any longer upon taking that 
reſolution, which in one reſpect coſt him not a little. 
From the time that Dionyſius had obliged him to quit 
Syracuſe and Sicily, he had led in his baniſhment the 
moſt agreeable life it was poſſible to imagine, for a 
rſon, who like him had contracted a let the de- 
ights of ſtudy. He enjoyed in peace the converſation 
of the philoſophers, and was preſent at their diſputa- 
tions; ſhining in a manner entirely peculiar to himſelf 


by the greatneſs of his genius, and the ſolidity of his 


judgement; going to all the cities of the learned 
Greece, to ſee and converſe with the moſt eminent for 
knowledge and capacity, and to correſpond with the 
ableſt politicians; leaving every where the marks of his 
liberality and magnificence, equally beloved and re- 
ſpected by all that knew him; and receiving, where- 


ever he came, the higheſt honours, which were ren- 
dered more to his merit than his birth, It was from 
ſo happy a life that he withdrew himſelf to go to the 


telief of his country which implored his protection, 
and to deliver it from the yoke of a tyranny under 
Which it had long groaned. : : 

+ | No 
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No enterpriſe perhaps was ever formed with fo 
_ boldneſs, or conducted with ſa much prudence. 

ion began to raiſe foreign troops privately by proper 
agents, For the better concealment of his deſign. A 
great number of conſiderable | perſons, and who were 
at the head of affairs, joined with him. But what is 
very ſurpriſing, of all thoſe the tyrant had baniſhed, 
and who were no leſs than a thouſand, only twenty- 
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five accompanied him in 2 ſo much had 


fear got poſſeſſion of them. The iſle of Zacynthus 
was the place of rendezvous, were the troops aſſem- 
bled to the number of almoſt eight hundred; but all 
af them courage-proved on great occaſions, excellent- 
ly diſciplined and robuſt, of an audacity and experi- 
ence rarely to be found amongſt the moſt brave and 
warlike; and in fine, highly capable of animating the 
troops which Dion was in hopes of finding in Sicily, 


and of ſetting them the example of fighting with all 


the valour fo noble an enterpriſe required. 


But when they were to fet forwards, and it was 
known that this armament was intended againſt Sicily 
and Dionyſius, for till then it had not been declared, 


they were all in a conſternation, and repented their 
having engaged in the enterpriſe, which they could 


not but conceive as the effect of extreme raſhneſs and 


folly, that in the laſt, deſpair was for putting every 


thing to the hazard. Dion had occaſion at this time 


for all his reſolution and eloquence to re-animate the 
troops, and remove their fears. But after he had ſpoke 
to them and with an aſſured though modeſt tone, had 
made them underſtand, that he did not lead them in 
this' expedition as ſoldiers, but as officers, ro put them 
at the head of the Syracuſans, and all the people of 
Sicily, who had been long prepared for a revolt, their 
dread and ſadneſs were changed into ſhouts of joy, and 


they deſired nothing ſo much as to proceed on their 


voyage. , | | X DINE 
Dion having prepared a magnificent facrifice to be 
offered to Apollo, put himſelf at the head of his 
8 * 


troops completely armed, _ in that equipage marched 
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in proceſſion to the temple. 


He afterwards gave 2 


great feaſt to the whole company, at the end of which, 
after the libations and ſolemn prayers had been made, 


upon that account. 


. no great exten 


there happened a ſudden eclipſe of the moon. 


Dion, 


who was well verſed in the cauſes of ſuch appearances, 
re-aſſured his ſoldiers, who were at firſt in ſome terror 


board two trading veſſels, 


The next day they embarked on 


which were followed by a 
| third not ſo large, and by two barks of thirty oars. 


(r) Who could- have. imagined, ſays an hiſtorian, 
— a man with two merchant-veſſels ſhould ever dare 
to attack a prince, who had four“ hundred ſhips of 

war, an hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand 
horſe, with magazines of -arms, and corn in propor- 
tion, and treaſures ſufficient to pay and maintain them; 
who, beſides all this, was in poſſeſſion of one of the 
oreateſt and ſtrongeſt cities then in the world, with 

ports, arſenals, and impregnable citadels, with the 
additional ſtrength and ſupporr of a great number of 
potent allies? The event will ſhow, whether force and 
power are adamantine chains for retaining a ſtate in 
ſubjection, as the elder Dionyſius flattered himſelf; or 


more indiſſoluble ties. 


if the goodneſs, humanity, and juſtice of princes, and 
the love of ſubjects, are not infinitely 1 


ronger and 


) Dion having put to ſea with his ſmall body of | 
troops, was twelve days under fail with little wind, 


and the thirteenth arrived at Pachynus, a cape of Si- 


cily, about twelve or fifteen leagues from Syracuſe. 
When they came up with that place, the pilot gave 
notice that * mult land e that there was rea- 


4 


2 1 Cr) Diod. 1. XVI. P · 413. | | I 
(s) Plut. in. Pion. p. 968, 972. 


. 1 is. not eaſy to comprebend, 
how the Dionyſii were capable of 
entertaining ſo great a force by ſra 
and land, their dominions being. only 
a part of Sicily, and conſequently of 

. It is true, that the 
city of 7 lad been very much 
enriched by commerce; and that thoſe 
two princes received great contribu- 
tons beth 1 8 the places of Sictfy 


ion 


Diod. I. xvi, p. 414. 417. 

and Italy in their dependence. But 
tt is till no eaſy matter to conceive 
how all this ſbould ſuffice to the enor- 
mous experegs of Dionyſius the Elder, 
in fitting out great flects, raiſing and 
maintaining numerous armies, and 
eregting magnificent buildings, It 
awvere to be wiſhed, that bi Horians 


had given ws ſome better lights upon 
this bead. 4 WM 
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ſon to fear an hurricane, and therefore not proper to 
put to ſea. But Dion, who apprehended making his 
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deſcent ſo near the enemy, and choſe te land farther 


oft, doubled the cape of Pachynus, which he had no 
ſooner paſſed, than a furious ſtorm aroſe, attended 


with rain, thunder, and lightening, which drove his 
ſhips to the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, where they were 


in great danger of daſhing. to pieces againſt the rocks. 
Happily for them a ſouth wind riſing ſuddenly, contrary 
to expectation, they unfurled all their ſails, and after 
having made vows to the gods, they ſtood out to fea 
for Sicily. They ran in this manner four days, and on 
the fifth entered the port of Minoa, a ſmall town of 
Sicily under the Carthaginians; whoſe commander 


Synalus was Dion's particular friend and gueſt.” They 


were perfectly well received, and would have ſtaid there 
ſome time to refreſh themſelves, after the rude fatigues 
they had ſuffered during the ſtorm, if they had not 
been informed that Dionyſius was abſent, having em- 
barked ſome days before for the coaſt of Italy, attended 
by fourſcore veſſels. The ſoldiers demanded earneſtly 
to be led on againſt the enemy, and Dion, having de- 
ſired Synalus to ſend his baggage after him, when pro- 
per, marched directly to Syracuſe. D909 


” 


His troops increaſed conſiderably upon his rout, by 


the great number of thoſe who came to join him from 
all parts. The news of his arrival being ſoon known 
at Syracuſe, Timocrates, who had married Dion's wife, 
the ſiſter of Dionyſius, to whom he had left the com- 
mand of the city in his abſence, diſpatched a courier 
to him into Italy, with advice of Dion's progreſs. But 


that courier, being almoſt at his journey's end, was ſo 


| fatigued with having run the beſt part of the night, 
that he found himſelf under the neceſſity of ſtopping 


to take a little ſleep. In the mean time, a wolf, at- 


_ tracted by the ſmell of a piece of meat, which he had 


in his wallet, came to the place, and ran away with 
both the fleſh and the bag, in which he had alfo pur 


his diſpatches. Dionyſius was by this means prevented 


for | 
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for forge time from knowing that Dion was arrived, 
and then received the news from other hands, 2 
When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about 


half a league from the city, he ordered his troops to 


halt, and offered a ſacrifice upon the river ſide, ad- 
dreſſing his prayers to the rifing ſun. All who were 


preſent, ſeeing him with a wreath of flowers upon his 


ead, which he wore upon. account of the ſacrifice, 
crowned. themſelves alſo in the Tame manner, as ani- 


mated with one and the ſame ſpirit. He had been 


Joined on his march by at leaſt five thouſand men, and 


advanced with them towards the city. The moſt con- 


ſiderable of the inhabitants 22 out in white habits to 
receive him at the gates. At the ſame time the people 


fell upon the tyrant's friends, and upon the ſpies and 


informers, an accurſed race of wretches, THE ENz-' 


 MIES OF THE GODS AND MEN, ſays Plutarch, who 
made it the buſineſs of their lives ta diſperſe them- 


ſelves into all parts, to mingle with the citizens, to. 


pry into all their affairs, and to report to the tyrant 


whatever they ſaid or thought, and often what they 


neither ſaid nor thought. Theſe were the firſt vic- 


tims to the fury of the people, and were knocked on 
the head with ſtaves immediately. Timocrates, not 
able to throw himſelf into the citadel, rode off on, 


horſeback. | 


At that inſtant Dion appeared within ſight of the 
walls. He marched at the head of his troops magnifi- 
cently armed, with his brother Megacles on one ſide, 
and Callippus the Athenian on the ather, both crowned 


with _— of flowers. After him came an hun- 


dred of 


e foreign ſoldiers, fine troops, whom he had 
choſen for his guard. The reſt followed in order of 


battle, with their officers at the head of them. The 


Syracuſans beheld them with inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, 


and received them as a ſacred proceſſion, whom the 


gods themſelves regarded with pleaſure, and who re- 
ored them their liberty with the democracy, forty- 
eight years after they had been baniſhed from their city. 
0 5 1 After 
| Adv cries g Wie ixheve, 
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After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the 
trumpets to ſound, to appeaſe the noiſe and tumulr 
and ſilence being made, an herald proclaimed, that 
Dion and Megacles were come to aboliſh the tyranny, and 
o free the Syracuſans and all the people of Sicily from the 
yoke of the tyrant. And being deſirous ta harangue 
the people in perſon, he went to the upper part of the 
city, through the quarter called Achradina. Where- 
ever he paſled, the Syracuſans had ſet out, on both 
ſides of the ſtreets, tables and bowls, and had 22 
victims, and as he came before their houſes, they 


threw all ſorts of flowers upon him, addreſſing vows 


and prayers to him as to a god. Such was the origin 
of — which paid divine honours to thoſe who 
had done the people any great and ſignal ſervices. And 
can there be any ſervice, any gift, ſo valuable, as that 


of liberty ! Not far from the citadel, and below the 


place called Pentapylæ, ſtood a ſun-dial upon an high 
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pedeſtal, erected by Dionyſius. Dion placed himſelf 
upon it, and in a ſpeech to the people, exhorted them 


to employ their utmoſt efforts for the recovery and 

preſervation of their liberty. The Syracuſans, tranſ- 
ported with what he ſaid, and to expreſs their gratitude 
and affection, elected him and his brother captain- 
generals with ſupreme authority; and by their conſent, 
and at their entreaty, joined with them twenty of the 
moſt conſiderable citizens, half of whom were of the 


| Dumber of thoſe who had been baniſhed by Dionyſius, 


and returned with Dion. 15 | 
Having afterwards taken the caſtle of Epipolis, he 
ſet the citizens who were priſoners in it at liberty, and 
fortified it with ſtrong works. Dionyſius arrived from 
Italy ſeven days after, and entered the citadel by ſea. 
The ſame day a great number of carriages brought 
Dion the arms which he had left with Synalus. Theſe 
he diſtributed amongſt the citizens who were unpro- 
vided. All the reſt armed and equipped themſelves as 
well as they could, expreſling the greateſt ardour and 
ſatisfaction. „ ; PET 
Dionyſius 
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Dionyſius began by ſending ambaſſadors to Dion 
and the Syracuſans with propoſals, which ſeemed very 
advantageous. The anſwer was, that by way of pre- 
liminary, he muſt abdicate the tyranny; to which Dio- 
nyſius did not ſeem averſe. From thence he came to 
interviews and conferences; which were only feints to 
gain time, and abate the ardour of the Syracuſans by 
the hope cf an accommodation. Accordingly having 
made the deputies, who were {ent to treat with him, 
Priſoners, he ſuddenly attacked, with a great part of 
his troops, the wall, with which the Syracuſans had 
furrounded the citadel, and made ſeveral breaches in 

it. So warm and unexpected an aſſault, put Dion's 
foldiers into great confuſion, who imediately fled. 
Dion endeavoured in vain to ſtop them, and believing 
example more prevalent than words, he threw himſelf 
fiercely into the midſt of the enemy, where he ſtood 
their charge with intrepid courage, and killed great 
numbers of them, He received a wound in the hand 
from a ſpear; his arms was ſcarce proof againſt the 
great number of darts thrown at him, and his ſhield 
being pierced through in many places with ſpears and 
javelins, he was at length beat down. His ſoldiers ' 
immediately brought him off from the enemy. He 
left Timonides to command them, and getting on 
horſeback, rode through the whole city, ſtopped the 
flight of the Syracuſans, and taking the foreign ſfol- . 
diers, whom he had left to guard the quarter called 
Achradina, he led them on freſh againſt Dionyſius's 
troops, who were already fatigued, and entirely diſ- 
couraged by ſo vigorous and unexpected a reſiſtance. 
It was now no longer a battle, bur a purſuit. A great 
number of the tyrant's troops were killed on the ſpot, 
and the reſt eſcaped with difficulty into the citadel. 
This victory was ſignal and elorious. The Syracuſans 
to reward the valour of the foreign troops, gave each 
of them a conſiderable fum of money; and thoſe ſol- 
- -+ aig honour Dion, preſented him with a crown of 
gold. | | | 
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Diorrslus THE YOUNGER. 
Soon after came heralds from Dionyſius, with ſeve- 


ral letters for Dion from the women of his family, and 
with one from Dionyſius himſelf. Dion ordered them 


all to be read in a full aſſembly. That of Dionyſius 


was couched in the form of a requeſt and juſtification, 


intermixed however with the moſt terrible menaces 
againſt the perſons who were deareſt to Dion; his 
ſiſter, wife, and ſon. It was written with an art and 
addreſs exceedingly proper to render Dion ſuſpected. 
Dionyſius puts him in mind of the ardour and zeal, 


he had formerly expreſſed, for the ſupport of the ty- 
Tranny. He exhorts him at a diftance, and with ſome - 
obſcurity, though eaſy enough to be underſtood, not 


to aboliſh it entirely; but to preſerve it for himſelf. 


He adviſes him not to give the people their liberty, 
who were far from affecting him at heart; not to aban- 


don his own ſafety, and that of his friends and rela- 
tions, to the capricious humour of a violent and incon- 
ſtant multitude. N ot | 
(t) The reading of this letter had the effect Diony- 
ſius propoſed from it. The Syracuſans, without re- 
gard to Dion's goodneſs to them, and the greatneſs of 
his ſoul in forgetting his deareſt intereſts, and the ties 
of nature to reſtore them their liberty, took umbrage 
at his too great authority, and conceived injurious 
ſuſpicions of him. The arrival of Heraclides con- 
firmed them in their ſentiments, and' determined them 
to act accordingly. He was one of the baniſhed per- 
ſons, a good ſoldier, and well known amongſt the 
troops, — having been in conſiderable conmmands 
under the tyrant, very bold and ambitious, and a ſe- 
cret enemy of Dion's, between whom and himſelf 
there had been ſome difference in Peloponneſus. He 
came to Syracuſe with ſeven gallies of three benches 
of oars, and three other veſſels, not to join Dion, but 
in the reſolution to march with his own forces againſt 
the tyrant, whom he found reduced to ſhur himſelf up 


in the citadel, His firſt endeavour was to ingratiate | 


himſelf with the people; for which an open and inſi- 
. | nuating 
(2) Plut. in Dion. p. 972, 975. Diod. I. xvi. p. 419, 423. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
nuating behaviour made him very fit, whilſt Dion's 


auſtere gravity was offenſive to the multitude ; eſpe- 


cially as they were become more haughty and untrac- 
table from the laſt victory, and *® expected to be treated 
like a popular ſtate, even before they could call them- 


lelves a free people; that is to ſay, in the full ſenſe of 


the Greek terms, they were for being uſed with com- 
plaiſance, flattery, regard, and a deferency to all their 


capricious humours. 


What gratitude could be expected from a people, 


that conſulted only their paſſions and blind prejudices? 


The Syracuſans formed an aſſembly immediately upon 
their own accord, and choſe Heraclides admiral. Dion 
came unexpectedly thither, and complained highly of 
ſuch a proceeding; as the charge conferred upon He- 
raclides, was an abridgement of his office; that he 
was no longer generaliſſimo, if another commanded at 
ſea. Thoſe remonſtrances obliged the Syracuſans, againſt 


their will, to deprive Heraclides of the office they 


had ſo lately conferred upon him. When the afſem- 
bly broke up, Dion ſent for him, and after ſome gen- 


tle reprimands for his ſtrange conduct with regard to 


him in ſo delicate a conjuncture, wherein the leaſt di- 
viſion amongſt them might ruin every thing, he ſum- 
moned a new aſſembly himſelf, and, in the preſence of 
the whole people, appointed Heraclides admiral, and 
gave him a guard, as he had himſelf. e 

He thought by the force of kind offices to get the 
better of his rival's ill-will, who, in his expreſſions 
and outward behaviour, made his court to Dion, con- 
feſſed his obligations to him, and obeyed his orders 
with a promptitude and punctuality, which expreſſed 


an entire devotion to his ſervice, and a deſire of oc- 


caſions to do him pleaſure. But underhand, by his 


intrigues and cabals, he influenced the people againſt 


him, and oppoſed his deſigns in every thing. If Dion 


ve his conſent that Dionyſius ſhould quit the citadel 
y treaty, he was accuſed of favouring, and intend- 


ing to ſave him: If, to ſatisfy them, he continued the 


n v d ia, 15 T1juayeytirte; dixnlit 


* DIONYSIUS' THE ELDER 
| Lege without hearkening to any propoſals of accom- 
modation, they did not fail to Kh a him with the 
deſire of protracting the war, for the ſake of conti- 
nuing in command, and to keep the citizens in awe 


Philiſtus, who came to the tyrant's relief with ſe⸗ | 


veral gallies, having been defeared and put to death, 
Dionyſius ſent to offer Dion the citadel with the arms 
and troops in it, and money to pay them for five 
months, if he might be permitted by a treaty to re- 


tire into Italy for the reſt of his life, and be allowed 


the revenue of certain lands, which he mentioned, in 
the neighbourhood of Syracuſe. The Syracuſans, who 
were in hopes of taking Dionyſius alive, rejected thoſe 
propoſals; and Dionyſius, deſpairing of reconciling 
them to his terms, jene the citadel in the hands of his 
eldeſt ſon Apollocrates, and taking the advantage of 
a a favourable wind, embarked for Italy with his trea- 

ſures and effects of the greateſt value, and ſuch of his 
friends as were deareſt to him. | | 


Heraclides, who commanded the gallies, was very 


much blamed for having ſuffered him to eſcape by his 
negligence. To regain the people's -favour, he pro- 

ſed a new diſtribution of lands, inſinuating, that as 
- liberty was founded in equality, ſo poverty was the 
principle of ſervitude. Upon Dion's oppoſing this 
motion, Heraclides perſuaded the people to reduce 
the pay of the foreign troops, who amounted to three 


| thouſand men, to declare a new diviſion of land, to 


appoint new. generals, and deliver themſelves in good 
time from Dion's inſupportable ſeverity. The Syra- 
cuſans agreed, and nominated twenty-five new officers, 
Heraclides being one of the number. 

At the ſame time they ſent privately to ſollicit the 
foreign ſoldiers to abandon Dion, and to join with 
them, promiſing to give them a ſhare in the govern- 
ment as natives and citizens. Thoſe generous troops 
received the offer with diſdain ; and then placing Dion 
in the center of them, with a fidelity and affection of 


which there are few examples, they made their bodies 


and 


A, M. 
ALS 
360. 


of the city without doing the leaſt violence to any 
body, but warmly reproaching all they met with ingra- 


doubting but they ſhould defeat, and put them all ro 


which they obeyed, contenting themſelves with making 


THE HISTORY OF 
and their arms a rampart for him, and carried him out 


titude and perfidy. The Syracuſans, who contemned 
their ſmall number, and attributed their moderation to 
fear and want of courage, began to attack them, not 


the ſword, before they got out of the city. | 

Dion, reduced to the neceſſity of either fighting 
the citizens, or periſhing with his troops, held out his 
hands to the Syracuſans, imploring them in the moſt . 
tender and affectionate manner to deſiſt, and pointing 
to the citadel full of enemies, who ſaw all that paſſed 
with the utmoſt joy. But finding them deaf and in- 
ſenſible to all his remonſtrances, he commanded his 
ſoldiers to march in cloſe order without attacking z 


a great noiſe with their arms, and raiſing great cries, 
as if they were going to fall upon the Syracuſans. The 
latter were diſmayed with thoſe appearances, and ran 
away in every ſtreet without being purſued. Dion 
haſtened the march of his enn towards the nur 
of the Leontines. 
The officers of the Syracuſans, laughed at and 5 5 
culed by the women of the city, were deſirous to re- 
trieve their honour, and made their troops take arms, 
and return to the purſuit of Dion. They came up with _ 
him at the paſs of a river, and made their horſe ad- 
vance to ſkirmiſh, But when they ſaw that Dion was 
reſolved in earneſt to repel their inſults, and had made 
his troops face about with great indignation, they were 
again ſeiſed with terror, and taking to their heels in a 
more ſhameful manner than before, made all the haſte 
they could to regain the city. | 
(y) The Leontines received Dion with great marks 

of honour and eſteem. They alſo made preſents to 
his ſoldiers, and declared them free citizens. Some 
days after which they ſent ambaſſadors to demand 
Juſtice on the ill treatment of thoſe troops to the Syra- 
 culans, 

(3) Plut. p. 9755 981. Diod, Pe 422, 423. 


DIONYSIUS, THE YOUNGER. 


euſans, who on their ſide ſent deputies to complain of 
Dion. | Syracuſe was intoxicated with inconſiderate joy 
and inſolent proſperity, which entirely baniſhed 
reflection and Judgement. 
ä Every thing conſpired to ſwell and inflame their 
pride. The citadel was fo much reduced by famine, 
That the ſoldiers of Dionyhus, after having ſuffered 
very much, reſolved at laſt to ſurrender it. They 
ſent in the night to make that propoſal, and were to 
perform conditions the next morning. But at day- 


St 


break, whilſt they were preparing to execute the 


treaty, Nypſius, an able and valiant general, whom 
Dionyſius had ſent from Italy with corn and money to 
the beſieged, appeared with his gallies, and anchored 
near Arethuſa. Plenty ſucceeding on A ſudden to 
1 Ny pſius landed his troops, and ſummoned an 
af ſſembly, w 5 

able to the preſent conjuncture, which determ ned them 
to hazard all dangers. The citadel, that was upon the 
point of ſurrendering,” was relieved in this fe 
contrary, to all expectation. 


erein he made a ſpeech to the ſoldiers ſuit- 


The Sytacuſans at the ſame time Hilo: on board | 


the, f Sy and 2 the bee fleet. 1 


«a YES 4 


HE of their bore. BY Abenden to Ane own 12 


cretign, without either leader or authority to command 
them or counſel, the officers as well as ſoldiers gurether- 
ſelves up to rejoicing, feaſting, drinking, debauchery 
and every kind of Jooſe exceſs. Nypf 108 knew we 
how to take advantage of this general infatuation. 


He attacked the wall that enclse the citadel, of ä 


which having made himſelf maſter, he demoliſhed it 
in ſeveral places, and permitted his ſoldiers to enter 
and plunder the city. All things were in the vemos 
confulion. . Here, the. citizens, half aſleep,” fie” 

throats cut; their houſes were plundered, wh ſt. 8 55 
women and children were driven off into the citadel, 


without regard to their tears. cries, and lamentarians. 
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ſooner heard. What they had to ſay, than he carried 
them with him to the aſſembly, which formed itſelf 
immediately; for the people ran thither with abun- 
dance of eagerneſs. The two principal deputies 
explained in a few words the greatneſs of their diſ- 
.trels, and * implored the foreign troops to haſten to the 
<< relief of the Syracuſans, and to forget the ill treat- 
% ment they had received; and the rather, becauſe 
that unfortunate people had already paid a ſeverer 
penalty for it, than the moſt injured amongſt them 
n —ßß , Io. 

. The deputies having. finiſhed their diſcourſe, the 
"whole theatre, where the aſſembly was — 
2 = | Jad 
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. : , DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 33 
fad and ſilent. Dion roſe z but as ſoon as he began to 
ſpeak, a torrent of tears ſuppreſſed his utterance. 
The foreign ſoldiers called out to him to take courage, 
ad expieficd a generous compallion for his grief. Ar 
ee having recovered, rede 4 little, he (poke to 
them. in thele terms: © Mich of Peloponneſus, and 
yo our allies, 1 have affembled you here, that you 
might deliberate upon what regards yourſelves; as 
35 for my part, I muſt not deliberate upon any thing 
« when Syracuſe is in danger. If I cannot preſerve 
* ir, I go to periſh with it, and to bury myſelt in its 
* ruins. But for you, if you. are reſolved to aſſiſt us 
< once more; us, who are the mott imprudent and 

«© moſt. unfortunate of mankind; come and relieve. 
* the city of Syracuſe, ftom henceforth che work of 
Your hands, If not, and the juſt fubjects of com- 
Plaint, Which you have againſt the Syraculans, de- 
termine. you ro abandon them in their preſent con- 

| dition, and to ſuffer them to periſh; may you re- 
<.ceive, ftom the immortal gods, the reward you 
© mefit for the affeQion and fidelity which you have 
„ hitherro exprefled for me. For the reſt, I have 
only ro defire, that you will keep Dion in your fe- 
membrance, who did not abandon you when un- 


; 2+ STYLES * 1 en 2 > 2 ed 
* worthily treated by his country, nor his country, 


of 


«© when fallen into misfortunes.” 


le had no ſooner ceaſed fpeaking, when the foreign 
Foldiers roſe up with Joud cries, and intreated him to 
lead them on that moment to the relief of Syracuſe. 
The deputies, tranſported with joy, ſaluted and em- 
braced them, praying the gods to beſtow upon Dion 
and them all kind of happineſs and proſperity,” When 
the tumult was ap afed, Dion ordered ,them to pre- 
.Pare for the march, as ſoon as they had ſupped, to 
zeturn with their arms to the ſame place, being deter- 
mined to ſer ont the ſame night, and fly. to the relief 
%%! id te te 


In the mean time at Syracuſe;.the officers, of Di6ny- 
Hus, after having done all the miſchief they conſd to 
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of ſome of their ſoldiers. This ſhort "dil gave the 
ſeditious orators new courage, who, flattering themſeves 
that the enemy would lie ftill after what they had done, 
_ exhorted the Syracuſans to think no further of Dion, 
not to receive him if he came to their relief with his 
foreign troops, nor to yield to them in courage, 'but to 
defend their city and liberty'with their own arms and 
valour. New depuries were inſtantly diſpatched from, 
the general-officers to prevent. his coming, and from 
the principal citizens and his friends, to deſire him to 
haſten his march; which difference of ſentiments; and 
contrariety of advices, occaſioned his matching Doi. 
and by ſmall journies. | 
When the night was far ſpent, Dion's enemies ſeiſed 
the gates of the city, to prevent his entrance. At the 
ſame inſtant, Nypſius, well appriſed of all that paſſed 
in Syracuſe, made a fally from the citadel with a greater 
body of troops, and more determinate than before. 
They demoliſhed the wall that encloſed them entirely, 
and entered the city, which they plundered. Nothing 
but ſlaughter and blood was ſeen every where. Nor 
did they ſtop for the pillage, but ſeemed to have no 
other view, than to ruin and deſtroy all before them. 
One would have thought, the ſon of Dionyſius, whom 
his father had left in the citadel, being reduced to de- 
ſpair, and prompted by an exceſs of hatred for the 
Syracuſans, was determined to bury the tyranny in Fe 
ruins of the city. To prevent Dion's relief of | 
they had recourſe to fire, the ſwifteſt of jj Sony 
burning, with torches, and lighted ſtraw, all places 
within their power, and darting combultibles againſt 
the reſt. The Syracuſans, who fled to avoid the flames, 
were butchered in the ſtreets, and thoſe, who to ſhun 
the all-murthering ſword retired into the houſes, were 
driven out of them again by the encroaching fire; for 
there were abundance of houſes burning, and many 
that fell. upon the people in the ſtreets. | 
| Theſe” very flames opened the city for Dion, by .. 
obliging the citizens to agree in not keeping the gates 
Rut againſt him. Couriers after coutiers were diſpatched 
n i 1 5 
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| 8 
to haſten his march. Heraclides himſelf, his moſt 


declared and mortal enemy, deputed his brother, and 
_ afterwards his uncle Theodotus, to conjure him to 


advance with the utmoſt ſpeed, there being no body 


beſides himſelf to make head againſt the enemy, he 


being wounded, and the city almoſt entirely ruined and 


reduced to aſhes. 


Dion received this news, when he was about ſixty 
* ſtadia from the gates. His ſoldiers upon that occa- 


fion marched with the utmoſt diligence, and with ſo 


good a will, that it was not long before he arrived at 


the walls of the city. He there detached his light- 
armed troops againſt the enemy, to re-animate the 


Syracuſans by the ſight of them. He then drew up his 
heavy-armed infantry, and the citizens, who came run- 


ning to join him on all ſides. He divided them into 
ſmall parties, of greater depth than front, and put 
different officers at the head of them, that they might 


be capable of attacking in ſeveral places at once, and 


appear ſtronger and more formidable to the enemy. 


— 
LY 


After having made theſe diſpoſitions, and prayed 


to the gods, he marched acroſs the city againſt the 


enemy. In every ſtreet as he paſſed, he was welcomed 
with acclamations, cries of joy, and ſongs of victory, 
mingled with the prayers and bleſſings of all the Syra- 
cuſans; who called Dion their preſerver and their god, 
and his ſoldiers their-brothers and fellow-citizens. At 
that inſtant, there was not a ſingle man in the city ſo 
fond of life, as not to be much more in pain for Dion's 


him than for all the reſt together, ſeeing him march 


_ foremoſt to ſo great a danger over blood, fire, and 


were univerſally covered. . 

On the other hand, a view of the enemy was no 
leſs terrible: For they were animated by rage and 
deſpair, and were poſted in line of battle behind the 


dead bodies, with which the ſtreets and public places 


ruins of the wall they had thrown down, which made 


the approach very difficult and dangerous. They were 
1 Bin 155 G 3 g under 


®* Tao or three leagues. 


ſafety than his own, and not to fear much more for 
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THE HISTORY. OF 
under the neceſſity of defending the citadel, which 
was their ſafety and retreat, and durſt not remove frotn 
it, left their communication ſhould be cut off. But 
what was moſt capable of difordering and diſcouraging 
Dion's ſoldiers, and made their march very painful 
and dificult, was the fire. For wherever they rirned 
themſelves, they marched by the light of the hquies 
in flames, and were obliged to go over ruins in the 
midſt of fires; expoling themſelves to being cruſhed 
in pieces by the fall of walls, beams and roofs of 


houſes, which tottered half conſumed by the flames, 


and under the neceſſity of keeping their ranks, whilſt 


they opened their way through frightful clouds of 
ſmoke, mingled with det. 
When they had joined the enemy, only a very ſmall 
number on each ſide were capable of coming to blows, 
from the want of room, and the unevenneis of the 
ground. But at length, Dion's' ſoldiers, encouraged _ 
and ſupported by the cries and ardour of the Syracu- 
fans, charged the enemy with ſuch redoubled vigour, 
that the troops of Nypſius gave way. The greateſt 
part of them eſcaped into the citadel, which was very 
near; and thoſe who remained without, being broken, 
were cut to pieces in the purſuit by the foreign troops. 

The time would not admit their making immediate 
rejoicings for their victory, in the manner ſo great an 
exploit deſerved; the Syracuſans being obliged to 
apply to the preſervation of their houſes; and to paſs 


the whole night in extinguiſhing the fire; which however 


they did nor effect without great difficulty. 


At the return of day, none of the ſedirious orators 


durſt ſtay in the city, but all fled ſelf-condemned,' to 

avoid the puniſhment due to their crimes. Only Hera- 
clides and Thec.dotus came ro Dion, and put them- 
ſelves into his hands, confeſſing their injurious treat- 


ment of him, and 8 him not to imitate their 


ill condect; That it became Dion, ſupetior as he was 
in all other teſpects to the teſt of mankind, to ſhow 
himſelf as much ſo in that greatnefs of ſoul, Which 
could conquer reſentment and revenge, and forgive 

vor 
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the ungrateful, who owned themſelves unworthy , of 
his pardon. 

Heraclides and Theodotus having made theſe ſup- 
plications, Dion's friends adviſed him not to ſpare 
men of their vile and malignant diſpoſition; but to 
- abandon Heraclides to the ſoldiers, and in ſo doing, 
exterminate from the ſtate that ſpirit of ſedition and 
intrigue; a diſtemper that has really ſomething of 
madneſs in it, and is no leſs to be feared from its per- 


nicious conſequences, than tyranny itfelf. But Dion, 


to appeale them, ſaid, That other captains generally 
% made the means of conquering their enemies 
„their ſole application; that for his part he had 
** paſſed much time in the academy, in learning to 
„ ſubdue anger, envy, and all the jarring paſſions 
of the mind: That the ſign of having conquered 
them is not kindneſs and affabiliry to friends and 
« perſons of merit; but treating thoſe with humanity 
* who have injured us, and in being always ready to 
forgive them: That he did not deſire ſo much to 
appear ſuperior to Heraclides in power and ability, 
as in wifdom and juſtice ;' for in that, true and eſ- 
e ſential ſuperiority conſiſts. That if Heraclides be 
«< wicked, invidious, and perfidious, muſt Dion con- 
te taminate and diſhonour himſelf with low reſentment ? 
* Ir is true, according to human laws, there ſeems to be 
< leſs injuſtice in revenging an injury, than commit- 
<« ting it; but if we confult nature, we ſhall find both 
rh 2 one and the other to have their riſe in the ſame 
6 neſs of mind. Beſides, there is no diſpoſition 
0 ſol durate and ſavage, but may be vanquiſhed by 
« the force of kind uſage and obligations.” Dion 
upon theſe maxims pardoned Heraclides. : 
His next application was to incloſe the citadel wich 
a new work, and he ordered each of the Syracuſans to 
go and cut a large ſtake. In the night, he ſer his fol- 
diers to work, whilſt the Syracuſans took their reſt, 
He ſurrounded the citadel in this manner with a ſtrong 
paliſade, before it was perceived; ſo that in the morn- 


ing, the greatneſs of the work, and the ſuddennels of - 
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the execution were matter of admiration for all the 


World, as well the enemy, as the citizens. 


Having finiſhed this paliſade. he buried the dead; 


and difmiſſing the priſoners taken from the enemy, he 


ſummoned an aſſembly. Heraclides propoled in it, 


_ that Dion ſhould be elected generaliſſimo with ſupreme 
authority by ſea and land. All the people of worth, 


and the moſt conſiderable of the citizens, were pleaſed 


with the propoſal, and deſired that it might have the 


authority of the aſſembly. But the mariners and ar- 


tiſans, who were ſorry that Heraclides ſhould loſe the 


office of admiral; and convinced, that although he 


_ were little eſtimable in all other reſpects, he would at 


leaſt be more for the people than Dion, they oppoſed 


it with all their power. Dion, to avoid diſturbance 


and confuſion, did not inſiſt upon that point, and ac- 


quieſced that Heraclides ſhould continue ro command 


in chief at ſea. But his oppoſing the diſtribution oft 
lands and houſes, which they were earneſt for having 
take place, and his cancelling and annulling whatever 


had been decreed upon that head, embroiled him with 


them irretrievably. 


Heraclides, taking adv antage of a z diſpoſition ſo fa- 
vourable to his views, did not fail to revive his cabals 


and intrigues ; as appeared openly by an attempt of 
his to make himfelf maſter of Syracuſe, and to ſhut 


the gates upon his rival: But it proved unſucceſsful. 
A Spartan, who had been ſent to the aid of Syracule, 
negotiated a new accommodation between Heraclides 


and Dion, under the ſtricteſt oaths, and the ſtrongeſt 


aſſurances of obedience on the fide of the former; 


weak ties to a man void of faich and probity. 
The Syracuſans, having diſmiſſed their ſea- forces who 


| were become unneceſſary, applied ſolely to the fiege of 

the citadel, and rebuilt the wall which had been thrown 
down. As no relief came to the beſieged, and bread. 

began to fall ſhort with them, the ſoldiers grew muti- 


nous, and would obſerve no diſcipline. The ſon of 
Dionyſius, finding himſelf without hope or reſource, 
capitulated wich Dion to ſutrender the citadel, with all 


the 
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"the arms and munitions of war. Hs carried his mo- 
ther and ſiſters away with him, filled five gallies with 
his people and effects, and went to his father; for Dion 
gave him entire liberty to retire unmoleſted. It is eaſy 
to conceive the joy of the city uports his departure. 
Women, children, old people, all were paſſionately 
fond of gratiiying their eyes from the port with ſo 
agreeable a ſpectacle, and to ſolemnize the Jo yful day, 
on which, after ſo many years ſervitude, the ſun aroſe 
for the firſt time upon the Syracuſan liberty. _ 
Apollocrates having ſet fail, and Dion begun his 
march to enter the citadel, the princeſſes, who were 
there, did not ſtay till he arrived, but came out to 
meer him at the gates. Ariſtomache led the ſon of 
Dion; after whom came Arete, his wife, with her 
_ eyes med upon the ground, and full of tears. Dion 
_ embraced his ſiſter firſt, and afterwards his ſon. Ari- 
ſtomache then preſenting Arete to him, ſpoke thus: 
« The tears you ſee her ſhed, the ſhame expreſſed in 
« her looks, at the time your preſence reſtores us life 
and joy, her filence itſelf, and her confuſion ſuffici- 
ently denote the grief ſhe ſuffers at the ſight of an 
huſband, to whom another has been ſubſtituted con- 
trary to her will, but who alone has always poſſeſſed 
„ her heart. Shall ſhe ſalute you as her uncle, ſhall 
e ſhe embrace you as her huſband?” Ariſtomache 
having ſpoke in this manner, Dion, with his face bathed- 
in rears, tenderly embraced his wife; to whom he gave - 
his ſon, and ſent them home to his houſe ; becauſe he 
thought proper to leave the citadel to the diſcretion of 
the Syracuſans, as an evidence of their liberty. | 
Poor himſelf, after having rewarded with a magnifi- 
cence truly royal all thoſe who had contributed to his 
ſucceſs, according to their rank and merit, at the 
height of glory and happineſs, and the object not only 
of Sicily, bur of Carthage and all Greece, who eſteem- 
ed him the wiſeſt and moſt fortunate captain that e 
lived, he conſtantly retained his original ſimplicity; 
modeſt and plain in his garb, equipage, and able. as 
if he had lived in the academy with Plato, and not nr 


people 
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proce Fred ned with officers and ſoldiers, who 
often breathe nothing but pleaſures and magnificence. 
| Accordingly, at the time Plato wrote to him, That the 
9ies ef all mankind were upon him alone; little affected 
1 with that general admiration, his thoughts were always 
intent upon the academy, that ſchool of wiſdom and 
virtue, where exploits and ſucceſſes 'were not judged 
from the external iplendor and noiſe, with which they 
= attended, but trom the wiſe and moderate uſe of > 
em. 
Dion deſigned to cRabliſh a form of government in 
Syracuſe, compoſed of the Spartan and Cretan, but 
wherein the Ariſtocratical was always to prevail, and 
to decide ne; ined affairs 'by . the. authority, which, 
according to his plan, was to be veſted in a council of 
f elders. Heraclides again oppoſed him in this ſcheme, 
ſtill turbulent and ſeqitious according to cuſtom, and 
ſolely intent upon gaining the people by flattery, ca- 
| reſſes, and other popular arts. One day, when Dion 
| ſent for him to the council, he anſwered that he would 
| not come; and that, being only a private perſon, he 
thould be in the aſſembly with the reſt of the citizens, 
whenever it was ſummoned. His view, in ſuch beha- 
viour, was to make his court to the people, and to 
render Dion odious ; who, weary of his repeated in- 
faults, permitted thoſe to kill him, he had formerly 
prevented. They accordingly went to his houſe and 
|» diſpatched him. We ſhall ſee preſently Dion's own 
| ſenſe of this action. 
The Syracuſans were highly affected for his death; 
but as Dion ſolemnized his funeral with great magni- 
ficence, followed his body in perſon at the head of his 
whole army, and afterwards harangued the people upon 
the occaſion, they were appeaſed, and forgave him the 
murther; convinced, that it was impoſſible for the city 
ever to be free from commotions and ſedition, whilſt 
Heraclides and Dion governed together. 
(z) After that murther Dion never knew 7 
aer of mind. An hideous NR which he ſaw in 


the 
(x) Plut. . 9375 983. piod. . 432 os 
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he 7255 fitted him with trouble, terrour, and melan- 


The phantom ſeemed a woman of enormous 


fate, Who, in her attire, air, and haggard looks, 


reſembled a fury ſweeping his houſe with violence. 


His ſon's death, who for tome unknown grief had 
thrown himſelf from the root of an houſe, paffed for 
the accompliſhment of thar ominous apparition, and 


was the prelude. to his misfortunes. Callippus gave 


the laſt hand to them. He was an Athenian, with 

hom Dion had contracted an intimate friendſhip, 
Whilſt he lodged in his houſe at Athens, and with 
whom he lived ever after with entire freedom and 
unbounded confidence. Callippus, haven given him- 
ſelf up to his ambitious views, and entertained 


thoughts of making himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, threw 


off all regard for the ſacred ties of fri-ndſhip and 
hoſpitality, and contrived to get rid of Dion, who was 
the ſole obſtacle to his deſigns. Notwithſtanding his 
care to conceal them, they got air, and came to the 
ears of Dion's ſiſter and wife, who loſt no time, and 
| Ipared no pains, to diſcover the truth by a very ſtrict 


enquiry. To prevent its effects, he went to them 


With tears in his eyes, and the appearance of bein 
inconſolable, that any body ſhould ſuſpect him of ſuch 


a crime, or think him capable of ſo black a deſign. 


They inſiſted upon his taking the great oath, as it was 


called. The perſon who ſwore it, was wrapped i in the 


purple maatle of the goddeſs Profcrpine, and holding 
à lighted torch in his hand, pronounced in the temple 
the moſt dreadful execrations againſt himſelf it is poſ- 
ſible to imagine. 

The bath coſt him nothing, but did not convince 
the princeſſes. They daily received new intimations 


of his — from ſeveral hands, as did Dion himſelf, 


whoſe friends in general perluaded him to prevent Cal- 
lippus's crime by a juſt and ſudden puniſhment., But 
he never could refolve upon it. The death of Hera- 
ces, which he looked upon as an horrible blot in 
his reputation and virtue, was perperually preſent to 
his trouble imagination, and renewed by © continual 
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and day by that crue] remembrance, he profeſſed t 18 
he had rather die a thouſand deaths, and preſent 
throat himſelf to whoever would kill him, than to live 
under the neceſſity of continual precautions, not only 
againſt his enemies, but the beſt of his friends. 
Callippus ill deſerved that name. He haſtened the 


: execution of his crime, and cauſed Dion to be aſſaſſi- 


nated in his own houſe by the Zacynthian ſoldiers, 
| who were entirely devoted to his intereſt, The ſiſter 


and wife of that prince were put into priſon, where 
the latter was delivered of a fon, which ſhe reſolved 
to nurſe there herſelf. 

After this murther, Callippus was for ſome time in 
© a ſplendid condition, havin "g made himſelf maſter of 
c. Syracuſe by the means of the troops, who were 
entirely devoted to his ſervice in effect of the gifts he 
beſtowed upon them. The Pagans believed, that the 
divinity ought to puniſh great crimes in a ſudden and 
extraordinary manner in this life: And Plutarch 


obſerves, that the ſucceſs of Callippus occaſioned very 


great complaints againſt the gods, as ſuffering calmly 
and without indignation, the vileſt of men, to raiſe 


I himſelf to ſo exalted a fortune: by ſo deteſtable and 


impious a method. But Providence was not long with- 


 _ our juſtifying itſelf, for Callippus ſoon ſuffered the 


puniſhment of his guilt. Having marched with his 


troops to take Catanea, Syracuſe revolted againſt him, 
and threw off ſo ſhameful a ſubjection. He afterwards 
attacked Meſſina, where he loſt abundance of men, and 


particularly the Zacynthian ſoldiers, who had mur- 


thered Dion. No city of Sicily would receive him, but 
all deteſting him as the moſt execrable of wretches, he 


retired to Rhegium, where, after having led for ſome 


time a'miſerable life, he was killed by Leptinus and 
Polyperchon, and, it was ſaid, with the lame dagger 


with which Dion had been e 


Hiſtory has few examples of ſo diſtin& an attegtion 


of Providence to puniſh great crimes, ſuch as murther, 


pethidys treaſon, either in the authors .of thoſe crimes 
1 them 
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ſelf, if be would comply with ſuch conditions as ſhould 
be preſcribed him; their authority not to be unlike 
Rar of ae kings of Sparta. By the ſame ſcheme, 
thirty-five magiſtrates were to be appointed, to take 
care that the laws ſhould be duely obſerved, to have 

great authority both in times of war and peace, and 
to ſerve as a balance between the power of the kings, 


* 3 


the ſenate, .and the people. F 
It does not s that this advice was ever followed. 
which indeed. had its great inconveniences. (e) It is 
only known, that Hipparinus, Dionyſius's brother, 
| having landed at Syracule with a fleet, and. conſidera- 
ble forces, expelled Callippus, and exerciſed the ſove- 
%%% eo 
The hiſtory of Sicily, as related thus far, includes 
about fifty years, beginning with Dionyſius the Elder, 
who reigned thirty-eight of them, and continving to 
the death of Dion. I ſhall return it the ſequel to the 
affairs of Sicily, and ſhall relate the end of Pionyſius 
the Younger, and the re- eſtabliſhment of the Syracuſan 
oe oO TONE 00 MOR ro 


v7 Ster. IV. Character of Dion. 
FT is not eaſy to find ſo many excellent qualities in 
1 one and the ſame perfon as were united in Dion. I 
do not conſider in this place, his wonderful taſte for 
the ſciences, his art of aſſociating them with the great- 
eſt employ ments of war and peace, of extracting from 
them the rules of conduct, and maxims of govern- 
ment, and of making them an equally uſeful and ho- 
nourable entertainment of his leiſure: I confine my- 
elf to the ſtateſman and patriot, and in this view, how 
admirably does he appear! Greatneſs of ſoul, eleva- 
tion of ſentiments, generoſity in beſtowing his wealth, 
heroick valour in battle, attended with a coolneſs of 
temper, and a prudence ſcarce to be paralleled, a 
mind vaſt and capable of the higheſt views, a con- 
ſtancy not to be ſhaken by the greateſt dangers, or the 
moſt unexpected revolutions of fortune, the love of 
8 Y | | his 
* 42 


* 
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his country and of the publick good carried almoſt to 
Exceſs: Theſt'are part of Dion's virtues. | The deſign 
he formed of delivering his eountry from the yoke of 
the tyranny, and his boldneſs and wiſdom in the execu- 
tion of it, explain of what he was capable. ' 

But what I conceive the greateſt beauty in Dion's 
character,” the moſt worthy of admiration, and if I 
may ſay fo, the moſt above human nature, is the 
greatneſs of ſoul, and unexampled patience, with 
which he ſuffered the ingratitude of his country. He 
had abandoned and ſacrificed every thing to come to 
their relief; he had reduced the tyranny to extremities, 
and was upon the point of re-eſtabliſhing them in the 
full poſſeſſion of their 0 In return for ſuch ee 
fervices, they ſhamefully e e him the city, accom- 
panied with an handful of foreign ſoldiers, whoſe 
fidelity they had not been 1 corrupt; they load 
Him with injuries, and add to their baſe perfidy the 
moſt cruel '6vtrages and indigttity : To puniſh thoſe 
amgratefill "traitors he had 6nly'a ſignal to give, and 
to leave the reſt to the indignation of his ſoldiers: 
Maſter of theits, as well as his own termper, he ſtops 
their impetuoſity, and without diſarming their hands, 
reſtrains their juſt rage, ſuffering them; n che very 
Height and ardovr of an attack, only to terrify, and 
not kill his enemies, betauſe he coold: not forger that 
they were his felow-citizens/and{brethiren. 

There fettns to be only one defect ther me G8. 
jected to Dion: which is, his having ſomething vigid 
and auſtere in his humour, that made Him leſs acceſſi- 
ble and ſociable than he fheuld have been, and kept 
even perſons of worth and his beſt friends at a Kind of 
Qiſtance. Plato, and thoſe V had his glory iſincerely 
at heart, had often animadverted upon this curn of 
mind in him: But notwithſtanding the reproaches 
which were made him upon his too auſtere . gravity, and 
the inflexible ſeverity with which he treated the people, 
he ſtill piqued himſelf upon abating nothing of chem: 
Whether his genius was entirely averle to the arts of 
AInlinuation and perſuaſion; or that from the view of 
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ch and reforming. the Syracuſans, eat and 
corrupted by, the flattering and complaiſant diſcourſes of 
their orators, he choſe that rough. and Any manner 
of behaving to them. 

Dion was miſtaken in the moſt eſſential point of 
governing. From the throne to the loweſt office in 
the ſtate, whoever is charged with the care of ruling 
and conducting others, ought particularly to ſtudy 
the * art of managing men's tempers, and of givin 
them that bent and turn. of mind that may beſt ſuit his 
meaſures z which cannot be done by aſſuming the ſe- 
vere maſter, by commanding haughtily, and content- 
ing one's ſelf with laying down the rule and the duty 
with inflexible rigour. There is in the right itſelf, 
in virtue, and the exerciſe of all functions, an exacti- 
tude and ſteadineſs, ,or;rather a kind of ſtiffneſs, which 
frequently degenerates into a vice when carried into 
extremes. I know it is never allowable to break . 
through rules; but it is always laudable, and often 
neceſſary to ſoften, and make them more convertible; 
which is beſt effected by a kindneſs of manners, and 
an inſinuating behaviour not always exacting the diſ- 
charge of a duty in its utmoſt. rigour; overlooking 
abundance of ſmall faults, that do not merit much 
notice, and obſerving upon thoſe which are more con- 
ſiderable, with favour and goodneſs; in a word, in 
endeavouring by all poſſible. means to acquire people's 
affection, and to render virtue and duty amiable. _ 

' Dion's permiſſion to kill Heraclides, which was ob- 
tained with difficulty, or rather forced from him, con- 
trary to his natural diſpoſition, as well as principles, 
coſt him dear, and brought the trouble and anguiſh 
upon him, that laſted to the day of his death, and of 
which, they were the principal cauſe. 


* Which art, an ancient foet regina rerum oratio, . 1.45 5 
called, n.. n omnium * n. 80. 
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War. v. Dionvsius the Aa makes the throne. 
«Syracuſe implores aid of the Corinthians, who ſend 
TimoLEON. That general enters Syracuſe, notwith- 
ſtanding all the endeavours of Nickras to prevent 
him, Dioxvsius ſurrenders bimſelf to him, and 
_ retires to Corinth. | 


(d) FNALLIPP US, who had cooks Dion to be A.M, 

0 murthered, and had ſubſtituted himſelf in Poa” 
his place, did not poſſeſs his power long. Thirteen Sf : 
months after, Hipparinus, Dionyſius's brother, ar- = 
riving unexpectedly at Syracuſe with a numerous fleet,  _.ai 
expelled him from the city, and recovered his paternal 14 
ſovereignty, which he held during two years. 

Syracuſe and all Sicily, being harraſſed by different A. 14, 
factions and inteſtine war, were in a miſerable condi- 3654. 
tion. Dionyſius, taking the advantage of thoſe trou- wn > a 
bles, ten years after he had been obliged to quit the 
throne, had aſſembled ſome foreign troops, and having 
overcome Nypſæus, who had made himſelf maſter of 

\ Syracuſe, he re-inſtated himſelf in the Poſſeſſion of 
his dominions. BY | 
(e) Ir was perhaps to [think the gods for his fe- eſta⸗ „ 
bliſhment, and to expreſs his gratitude to them, that 1 
he ſent ſtatues of gold and ivory to Olympia and Del- A 
phos of very great value. The gallies which carried 
them were taken by Iphicrates, who was at that time 
near () Corcyra with a fleet. He wrote to Athens to 
| know in what manner he ſhould diſpoſe of his ſacred 
booty, and was anſwered, not to examine ſcrupulouſly 
for what it was deſigned, but to make uſe of it for 
the ſubſiſtence of his troops. Dionyſius complained 
_ exceſſively of ſuch treatment to the Athenians, in a 
letter which he wrote them, wherein he reproached 
with great warmth and Juſtice their avarice and fſacri- 
legious impiety. 

g) A commander of pirates had acted monk more 
nobly and more religioutly in * to the Romans 

Vol. IV. H about 


(d) Diod. 1. xvi. b. 32—436. (e) Ibid. p. 453. Y) Corfu 
00 Tit. Liv. Decad. il v. c. 28, Diod. J. air, p 307. | | , 
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about fifty years before. After the taking of Veii, 
which had been ten years beſieged, they ſent a golden 
cup to Delphos. The deputies who carried that pre- 
ſent were taken by the pirates of Lipara, and carried 
to that iſland, It was the * cuſtom to divide all the 
prizes they took as a common ſtock. The iſland at 
that time was under the government of a magiſtrate 
more like the Romans in his manners than thoſe he 
governed. He was called Timaſitheus +, and his be- 
haviour agreed well with the ſignification of his name. 
Full of regard for the envoys, the ſacred gift they 
carried, the motive of their offering, and more for 
the majeſty of the god for whom it was deſigned, he 
inſpired the multitude, that generally follow the exam- 
ple of thoſe who rule them, with the ſame ſentiments 
of reſpect and religion. The envoys were received 
therefore with all the marks of diſtinction, and their 
expences borne by the publick. Timaſitheus con- 
voyed them with a good ſquadron to Delphos, and 
brought them back in the ſame manner to Rome. It 
is eaſy to judge how fenſibly the Romans were af- 
fected with ſo noble a proceeding. By a decree of the 
{ſenate they rewarded Timaſitheus with great preſents, 
and granted him the right. of hoſpitality. And fifty 
years after, when the Romans took Lipara from the 
Carthaginians, with the ſame gratitude as if the action 
had been but lately done, they thought themſelves 
_ obliged to do further honour to the family of their be- 
ne factor, and reſolved that all his deſcendants ſhould 
be for ever e xempted from the tribute impoſed upon 
the other inhabitants of that iſland. 

This was certainly great and noble on both ſides : But 
the contraſt does no honour to the Athenians. | 
| ny 5 e 


Mos erat civitatis, velut pub- gionis juſt implevit; adductoſ- 


lico latrocinio, partem prædam 
dividere. Forte eo anno in ſum- 
mo magiſtratu erat Timaſitheus 
quidam, Romanis vir ſimilior 
uam ſuis: qui legatorum nomen, 
onumque, & deum cui mittere- 


tur, & doni cauſam veritus ipſe, 


multitudinem quoque, quæ ſem- 


per fermè regenti eſt ſimilis, reli- 


que in publicum hoſpitium lega- 
tos, cum præſidio etiam navium 
Delphos proſecutus, Roman inde 
ſoſpites reſtituit. Hoſpitium cum 
eo ſen atus conſulto eſt factum, do- 
W data. Tit. Liv. 

+ Timaſitheus ſigniſies one who 


honours the gods; 
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Jo return to Dionyſius, though he expreſſed ſome 
regard tor the gods, his actions argued no humani 
for his ſubjects. His paſt misfortunes, inſtead of cor- 
recting and ſoftening his diſpoſition, had only ſerved 
to inflame it, and to render him more ſavage and 
brutal than before. 
(i) The moſt worthy and conſiderable of the citi- 
Zens, not being able to ſupport ſo- cruel] a ſervitude, 
had recourſe to Icetas, king of the Leontines, and 
abandoning themſelves to his conduct, elected him 
their general ; not that they believed he differed in 
any thing from the moſt declared tyrants, but becauſe 
they had no other reſource. 
During theſe tranſactions, the Carthaginiziis, who 
were almoſt always at war with the Syracuſans, arrived 
in Sicily with a great fleet, and having made a great 
progreſs there, the Sicilians and the people of Syra- 
cuſe reſolved to ſend an embaſly into Greece, to de- 
mand aid of the Corinthians, from whom the Syracu- 
ſans were deſcended, and who had always openly de- 
clared againſt tyrants in favour of liberty. Icetas, 
who propoſed no other end from his command, than 
to make himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and had no 
thoughts of ſetting it free, treated ſecretly with the 
Carthaginians, though in publick he affected to praiſe 
the wiſe meaſures of the Syracuſans, and even ſent his 
deputies along with theirs. | 
Corinth received the ambaſſadors perfectly well, and A.M. 
immediately appointed Timoleon their general. He , 3255 
had led a retired life for twenty years, without inter- 
fering in publick affairs, and was far from believing, 
that at his age, and in the circumſtances he then was, 
he ſhould be thought of upon ſuch an occaſion. 
He was deſcended from one of the nobleſt families 
of Corinth, loved his country paſſionately, and diſ- 
covered upon all occaſions a ſingular humanity of tem- 
per, except againſt tyrants, and bad men. He was 
an excellent captain, and as in his youth he had all the 
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maturity of age, in age he had all the fire and courage 


of the moſt ardent youth. _ 
He had an elder brother called Timophanes, whom 


he tenderly loved, as he had demonſtrated in a battle, 


in which he covered him with his body, and ſaved his 
life at the great danger of his own; but his country 
was ſtill dearer to him. That brother having made 


himſelf tyrant of it, ſo black a crime gave him the 
_-Jharpeſt affliction. He made uſe of all poſſible means 


to bring him back to his duty; kindneſs, friendſhip, 


affection, remonſtrances, and even menaces. But 


he cau 


finding all his endeavours ineffectual, and that nothing 
could prevail upon an heart abandoned to ambition, 
Ed his brother to be aſſaſſinated in his preſence 
by two of his friends and intimates, and thought, 
that upon ſuch an occaſion, the laws of nature ought 
to give place to thoſe of his country. | So 
That action was admired and applauded by the 
principal citizens of Corinth, and by moſt of the phi- 
loſophers, who looked upon it as the moſt noble ef- 
ort of human virtue; and Plutarch ſeems to paſs the 
ſame judgement upon it. All the world were not of 
that opinion, and fome people reproached him as an- 
abominable parricide, who could not fail of drawing 
down the vengeance of the gods upon him. His mo- 
ther eſpecially, in the exceſs of. her grief, uttered the 
moſt dreadful curſes and imprecations againſt -him ; 
and when he came to conſole her, not being able to 
bear the ſight of her ſon's murtherer, ſhe thruſt him 
away with indignation, and ſhut her doors againſt him. 
He was then ſtruck with all the horrour of the moſt 
guilty, and giving himſelf up to the cruelleſt remorſe 
conſidered Timophanes no longer as a tyrant, but as 
a brother, and reſolved to put an end to his life, by 
abſtaining from all nouriſhment. It was with great 
difficulty his friends diſſuaded him from that fatal re- 
ſolution. Overcome by their prayers and intreaties, 


he was at length prevailed upon to live; but he con- 
demned himſelf to paſs the reſt of his days in ſolitude. 


From that moment he renounced all publick affairs; 


and 
5 
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and for ſeveral years never came to the city, but wan- 
dered about in the moſt ſolitary and deſart places, aban- 
doned to exceſs of grief and melancholy : So true it is, 
that neither the praiſes of flatterers, nor the falſe rea- 
ſonings of politicians, can ſuppreſs the cries of con- 
ſcience, which is at once the witneſs, judge, and exe- 
cutioner of thoſe who preſume to violate the moſt ſa- 
cred rights and ties of nature. 
He pafled twenty years in this condition. He did 
indeed return to Corinth at the latter part of that time, 
but lived there always private and retired, without con- 
cerning himſelf with the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment. It was not without great repugnance that he 

accepted the employment of general, but he did not 
think it allowable to refuſe the ſervice of. his country, 
and his duty prevailed againſt his inclination. | 

Whilſt Timoleon aiſembled his troops, and was 
preparing to ſail, the Corinthians received letters from 
Icetas, in which he told them, that it was not ne- 
e ceſſary for them to make any further levies, or to 

exhauſt themſelves in great expences to come to 
Sicily, and expoſe themſelves to evident danger; 
that the Carthaginians, appriſed of their deſign, 
were walting to intercept their ſquadron 1n its paſ- 
ſage with a great fleet; and that their ſlowneſs in 
< ſending their troops, had obliged him to call in the 
* Carthaginians themſelves to his aid, and to make uſe” 
e of them againſt the tyranc.” He had made a ſecret 
treaty with them, by which it was ſtipulated, that after 
the expulſion of Dionyſus from Syracuſe, he ſhould 
take poſſeſſion of it in his place. 

The reading of theſe letters, far from cooling the 
zeal of the Corinthians, only incenſed them more than 
at firſt, and haſtened the departure of Timoleon. He 
embarked on board ten gallies, and arrived ſafe upon 
the coaſt of Italy, where the news that came from 

Sicily extremely perplexed him, and diſcouraged his 
troops. It brought an account, that Icetas had de- 

feated Dionyſius, and having made himſelf maſter of 

the greateſt part of _— had obliged the tyrant 
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to ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, and in that quarter 
called the Iſle, where he beſieged him; and that he 


had given orders to the Carthaginians to prevent Ti- 


moleon's approach, and to come on ſhore, that they 


might make a peaceable partition of Sicily between 


them, when they ſhould have reduced that general to 
retire. 
The Carthaginians in 8 had ſent twenty 
lies to Rhegium. The Corinthians, upon their ar- 
rival at that port, found ambaſſadors fom Icetas, who 


declared to Timoleon, that he might come to Syra- 


cuſe, and would be well received there, provided he 
diſmiſſed his troops. The propolal was entirely inju- 
rious, and at the the fame time more perplexing.. It 
ſeemed impoſſible to beat the veſlcls, which the Bar- 
barians had cauſed to advance to intercept them in 
their paſſage, being twice their force; and to retire, 
was to abandon all Sicily to extreme diſtreſs, which 
could not avoid being the reward of Icetas's treachery, 


and of the ſupport which the Carthaginians ſhould 


give the tyranny. . 


In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded 
a conference with the ambaſſadors, and the principal 


officers of the Carthaginian ſquadron, in the preſence 


of the people of Rhegium. It was only, he ſaid, to 


diſcharge himſelf, and for his own ſecurity, that his 


country might not accuſe him of having diſobeyed its 


orders, and betrayed Its intereſts. The governor and 


magiſtrates of Rhegium were of intelligence with 


him. They deſired nothing more than to ſee the Co- 


rinthians in poſſeſſion of Sicily, and apprehended no- 
thing ſo much as the neighbourhodd of the Barbarians. . 
They ſummoned therefore an aſſembly, and ſhut the 
gates of the city, upon pretence of preventing the 
citizens from going abroad, in order to their applying 
themſelves ſolely to the preſent affair. 

The people being aſſembled, long ſpeeches were 
made of little or no tendency, every body treating the 


fame ſubject, and repeating the ſame reaſons, or ad- 


ding new * only to Ren the council, and to 
gain 
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gain time. Whilſt this was doing, nine of the Corin- 
thian gallies went off, and were ſuffered to paſs by the 
Carthaginian veſſels, believing that their departure had 
been concerted with their own officers, who were in 
the city, and that thoſe nine gallies were to return to 


Corinth, the tenth remaining to carry Timoleon to 
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Icetas's army at Syracuſe. When Timoleon was in- 


formed in a whiſper, that his gallies were at ſea, he 
ſlipped gently through the crowd, which, to favour his 
going off, thronged exceedingly around the tribunal. 
He got to the ſea- ſide, embarked directly, and having 
re-joined his gallies, they arrived together at Taurome- 
nium, a city of Sicily, where they were received with 
open arms by Andromachus, who commanded it, and 
who joined his citizens with the Corinthian troops, to 
re · inſtate the Sicilian liberties. e | 
It is eaſy to comprehend: how much the Carthagi- 
nians were ſurpriſed and aſhamed of being ſo deceived : 
But, as ſomebody told them, being Phœnicians (who 
paſſed for the greateſt cheats in the world) fraud and 
artifice ought not to give them ſo much aſtoniſhment 
and diſpleaſure. _ Oo | 
Upon the news of Timoleon's arrival, Icetas was 
terrified, and made the greateſt part of the Carthagi- 
nian gallies advance. They had an hundred and fifty 
long ſhips, fifty thouſand foot, and three hundred 
armed chariots. The Syracuſans loſt all hope when 
they ſaw the Carthaginians in poſſeſſion of the port, 
Icetas maſter of the city, Dionyſius blocked up in the 
citadel, and Timoleon without any other hold in Sicily 
than by a nook of its coaſt, the ſmall city of Tauro- 
menium, with little hope and leſs force; for his troops 
did not amount in all ro more than a thouſand ſoldiers, 
and he had ſcarce proviſions for their ſubſiſtence. 
Beſides which, the cities placed no confidence in him. 
The ills they had ſuffered from the extortion and cru- 
_ elty, that had been practiſed amongſt them, had exaſ- 
perated them againſt all commanders of troops, eſpe- 
cially after the horrid treachery of Callippus and Pha- 
Tax 3 who being both ſent, the one from Athens, and 


. 
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the other from Sparta, to free Sicily and expel the ty- 
rants, made them concieve the tyranny gentle and de- 
ſirable, ſo ſevere were the vexations with which they 
had oppreſſed them. They were afraid of experi- 
encing the ſame treatment from Timoleon. OE 
The inhabitans of Adranon, a ſmall city below 
mount Etna, being divided amongſt themſelves, one 
party had called in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and 
the other had applied to Timoleon. The two chiefs 
arrived almoſt at the fame time in the neighbourhood 
of Adranon; the former with five thouſand men, and 
the other with only twelve hundred. Notwithſtanding 
this inequality, Timoleon, who juſtly conceived that 
he ſhould find the Carthaginians in diſorder, and em- 
ployed in taking up their quarters, and pitching their 
tents, made his troops advance, and without loſing 
time to reſt them, as the officers adviſed him, he 
marched directly to charge the enemy, who no ſooner 
ſaw him, than they took to their heels. This occa- 
noned their killing only three hundred, and —_ 
twice as many priſoners; but the Carthaginians lo 
their camp, and all their baggage. The Adranites 
opened their gates at the time, and received Timoleon. 
Other cities ſent their deputies to him ſoon after, and 
made.their ſubmiſſion. : ge | 
Dionyſus himſelf, who renounced his vain hopes, 
and ſaw himſelf at the point of being reduced, as full 
of contempt for Icetas, who had ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſo ſhamefully defeated, as of admiration and eſteem 
for Timoleon, ſent ambaſſadors to the latter, to treat 
of ſurrendering himſelf and the citadel to the Corin- 
thians. Timoleon, taking the advantage of ſo unex- 
pected a good fortune, made Euclid and Telemachus 
with four hundred ſoldiers, file off into the caſtle ; 
not all at once, nor in the day-time, that being im- 
poſſible, the Carthaginians being maſters of the gate, 
but in platoons, and by ſtealth. Thoſe troops, having 
got ſucceſsfully into the citadel, : took poſſeſſion of it 
with all the yrant's moveables, and proyiſfions of war. 
For he had a conſiderable number of horſe, all forts 


o 
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of engines and darts, beſides ſeventy thouſand ſuits of 
armour, which had been laid up there long before. 


Dionyſius had alſo two thouſand regular troops, which 
with the reſt he ſurrendered to Timoleon. And for 


_ himſelf, raking with him his money, and ſome few of 
his friends, he embarked unperceived by the troops 


of Icetas, and repaired to the camp of Timoleon, 
It was the firſt time of his life that he had appeared 
in the low and abject ſtate of a private perſon, and a 


ſuppliant; he who had been born and nurtured in the 


arms of the tyranny, and had ſeen himſelf maſter of 
the moſt powerful kingdom that ever had been uſurp- 
ed by tyrants. He had poſſeſſed it ten years entire, 
before Dion took arms againſt him, and ſome years 
after, though always in the midſt of wars and battles. 
He was ſent to Corinth with only one galley without 
convoy, and with very little money. He ſerved there 
for a ſight, every body running to gaze at him; ſome 


with a ſecret joy of heart to feed their eyes with the 


view of the miſeries of a man, whom the name of 
tyrant rendered odious; others with a kind of com- 
paſſion, from comparing the ſplendid condition, from 
which he had fallen, with the inextricable abyſs of 
diſtreſs, into which they beheld him plunged. 

His manner of lite at Corinth did not long excite 
any ſentiments in regard to him, but thoſe of contempt 
and indignation. He paſſed whole days in perfumers? 
ſhops, in taverns, or with actreſſes and fingers, dif- 
— with them upon the rules of muſiek, and the 

armony of airs. Some people have thought, that he 
behaved in ſuch a manner out of policy not to give 
umbrage to the Corinthians, not to diſcover any 
thought or deſire of recovering his dominions.. But 
ſuch an opinion does him too much honour, and it 
ſeems more probable, that nurtured and educated as 
he was in drunkenneſs and debauchery, he only fol- 
lowed his inclination, and that he paſſed his life in the 
kind of ſlavery into which he was fallen, as he had 
done upon the throne, having no other reſource or 
conſolation in his misfortunes. 
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(mn) Some writers ſay, that the extreme poverty to 
which he was reduced at Corinth obliged him to open 
a ſchool there, and to teach children to read; perhaps, 
ſays Cicero, without doubt jeſtingly, to retain a ſpe- 
cies of empire, and not abſolutely to renounce the 
habit and pleaſure of commanding. () Whether that 
were his motive or not, it is certain that Dionyſius, 
who had ſeen himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and of al- 
moſt all Sicily, who had poſſeſſed immenſe riches, and 
had numerous fleets and great armies of horſe and 
foot under his command; that the ſame + Dionyſius, 
reduced now almoſt to beggary, and from a king be 
come a ſchool-maſter, was a good leſſon for perſons 
of exalted ſtations not to confide in their grandeur, 
nor to rely too much upon their fortune. The Lace- 
dæmonians ſome time after gave Philip this admoni- 


tion. (o) That prince, having written to them in very 


haughty and menacing terms, they made him no other 
anſwer, but Dionyſius at Corinth. . 
An expreſſion of Dionyſius which has been pre- 
ſerved, ſeems to argue, if it be true, that he knew 
how to make a good uſe of his adverſity, and to turn 
his misfortunes to his advantage; which would be 
very much to his praiſe, but contrary to what has been 
related of him before. (p) Whilſt he lived at Corinth, 
a ſtranger rallied him unſeaſonably, and with an in- 
decent groſſneſs, upon his commerce with the philo- 
ſophers during his moſt ſplendid fortune, and aſked 
him by way of inſult, Of what conſequence all the 
wiſdom of Plato had been to him? Can yon believe 
then, replied he, that I have received. no benefit from 
Plato, and ſee me bear ill fortune as I do? 


(n) Cie. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. iii. n. . () Val. Max. I. vi. 
(o) Demet. Phaler. de Elop. 11. 1. viii. (þ) Plut. in Timol. p. 243. 

* Dionyhi Corinthi pueros do- natu, nequis nimis fortune cre- 
cebat, uſque adeo imperio carere deret, magiſter ludi factus ex ty- 


non poterat. ranno docuit, 
+ Tanta mutatione majores, 
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Szcr. VI. TimoLton, after ſeveral wiftories, re- 
ftores liberty to Syracuſe, where he inſtitutes wiſe laws. 
He quits his authority, and paſſes the reſt of his life in 
retirement. His death. Honours paid to his memory, g 

() FTER the retreat of Dionyſius, Icetas preſ- A. NM. j 

II fed the ſiege of the citadel of Syracuſe with Ant c. I 

the utmoſt vigour, and kept it ſo cloſely blocked up, 445. 

that the convoys ſent to the Corinthians could not en- 

ter it without great difficulty. Timoleon, who was i 

at Catana, ſent them frequently thither. To deprive | 

them of this relief, Icetas and Mago ſet out together 14 

with deſign to beſiege that place. During their ab- 4. 

ſence, Leon the Corinthian, who commanded in the | 

citadel, having obſerved trom the ramparts, that thoſe Fl 
who had been left to continue the ſiege, were very re- | if 
| miſs in their duty, he made a ſudden furious fally Bl! 
upon them, whilſt they were diſperſed, killed part of 1 

them, put the reſt to flight, and ſeiſed the quarter of 440 

the city called Achradina, which was the ſtrongeſt part 

of it, and had been leaft injured by the enemy. Leon 
fortified it in the beſt manner the time would admit, 
and joined it to the citadel by works of communi- 
cation. | 

This bad news cauſed Mago and Icetas to return 
immediately. At the ſame time a body of troops 
from Corinth landed ſafe in Sicily, having deceived 
the vigilance of the Carthaginian ſquadron poſted to 
intercept them. When they were landed, Timoleon 
received them with joy, and after having taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of Meſſina, marched in battle array againſt Sy- 
racuſe. His army conſiſted of only four thouſand 
men. When he approached the city, his firſt care 
was to ſend emiſſaries amongſt the ſoldiers that bore 
arms for Icetas. They repreſented to them, that it 
was highly ſhameful for Greeks, as they were, to la- 
bour that Syracuſe and all Sicily ſhould be given up 
to the Carthaginians, the wickedeſt and moſt cruel of 
all Barbarians. That Icetas had only to join Timo- 
| 9 | 2 5 leon, 

(7) Plut. in Timol. p. 243-248 Diod. I. xvi. p. 465, & 474. 
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leon, and to act in concert with him againſt the com- 


mon enemy. Thoſe ſoldiers, having ſpread theſe in- 


ſinuations throughout the whole camp, gave Mago 
violent: ſuſpicions of his being betrayed ; beſides 


which, he had already for ſome time ſought a pretext 
to retire. For theſe reaſons, notwithſtanding the in- 


_ treaties and warm remonſtrances of Icetas, he weighed 


anchor, and ſet fail for Africa, ſhamefully abandoning 
the conqueſt of Sicily. | ' | 


Timoleon's army the next day appeared before the 


place in line of battle, and attacked it in three diffe- 


rent quarters with ſo. much vigour and ſucceſs, that 


Icetas's troops were univerſally overthrown and put to 


flight. Thus, by a good fortune that has few exam- 


ples, he carried Syracuſe by force in an inſtant, which 
was at that time one of the ſtrongeſt cities in the world. 
When he had made himſelf maſter of it, he did not 


act like Dion in ſparing the forts and publick edifices 


for their beauty and magnificence. To avoid giving 
the ſame cauſe of ſuſpicion, which at firſt decried, though 
without foundation, and at length ruined, that great 


man, he cauſed proclamation to be made by ſound of 
trumpet, that all Syracuſans who would come with 
their tools, might employ themſelves in demoliſhing 
the forts of the tyrants. In conſequence of which, 


the Syracuſans conſidering that proclamation and day 


as the commencement of their liberty, ran in multi- 


tudes to the citade], which they not only demoliſhed, 
but the palaces of the tyrant; breaking open their 
tombs at the ſame time, which they alſo threw down 
and deſtroyed. 8 | 


The citadal being razed, and the ground made le- 


vel, Timoleon cauicd tribunals to be erected upon it, 


for the diſpenſation of juſtice in the name of the peo- 
ple; that the ſame place from whence, under the ty- 


rants, every day ſome bloody edict had iſſued, might 


become the aſylum and bulwark of liberty and inno- 


| cence. 


Timoleon was maſter of the city; but it wanted 
people to inhabit it: For ſome having periſhed. in the 
| e wars 
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wars and ſeditions, and others being fled to avoid the 
power of the tyrants, Syracuſe was become a deſart, 
and the graſs was grown ſo high in the ſtreets, that 
horſes graſed in them. All the cities in Sicily were 
almoſt in the ſame condition. Timoleon and the Sy- 
racuſans therefore found it neceſſary to write to Co- 
rinth, to deſire that people might be ſent from Greece 
to inhabit Syracuſe; that otherwiſe the country could 
never recover itſelf and was beſides threatened with a 
new war. For they had received advice, that Mago 
having killed himſelf, the Carthaginians, enraged at 
his having acquitted himſelf ſo ill of his charge, had 
hung up his body upon a croſs, and were making great 
levies to return into Sicily with a more numerous army 
than at the beginning of the year. 

Thoſe letters being arrived with ambaſſadors from 
Syracuſe, who conjured the Corinthians, to take com- 
paſſion of their city, and to be a ſecond time the 
founders of it; the Corinthians did not conſider the 
calamity of that people as an occaſion of aggrandiſing 
themſelves, and of making themſelves maſters of the 
city, according to the maxims of a baſe and infamous 

policy, but ſending to all the ſacred games of Greece, 
and to all publick aſſemblies, they cauſed proclamation 
to be made in them by heralds, that the Corinthi- 
ans having aboliſhed the tyranny, and expelled the 
tyrants, they declared free and independent the Syra- 
cuſans, and all the people of Sicily, who ſhould re- 
turn into their own country, and exhorted them to 
repair thither, to partake of an equal and juſt diſtri- 
bution of the lands amongſt them. At the ſame time 
they diſpatched couriers into Aſia, and into all the 
iſles, whither great numbers of fugitives had retired, 
to invite them to come as ſoon as poſſible to Corinth, 
which would provide them veſſels, commanders, and 
a ſafe convoy to tranſport them into their country at its 
own expence. | 1 | 

Upon this publication Corinth received univerſal 
praiſes, and bleſſings, as it juſtly deſerved. It was 
every where proclaimed, that Corinth had delivered 
= #7 Syracuſe 
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Syracuſe from the tyrants, had preſerved it from fall- 


ing into the hands of the Barbarians, and reſtored it 


to its citizens. It is not neceſſary to inſiſt here upon 
the grandeur of ſo noble and generous an action: The 
mere relation of it muſt make the impreſſion that al- 
ways reſults from the great and noble; and every body 
owned, that never conqueſt or triumph equalled the 
glory which the Corinthians then acquired by ſo per- 


fect and magnanimous a diſintereſtedneſs. 


Thoſe, who came to Corinth, not, being ſufficiently 


numerous, demanded an addition of inhabitants from 


that city and from all Greece to augment this kind of 
colony. Having obtained their requeſt, and finding 
themſelves increaſed to ten thouſand, they embarked 
for Syracuſe, where a multitude of people from all 
parts of Italy and Sicily had joined Timoleon. It 
was ſaid their number amounted to ſixty thouſand and 
upwards, Timoleon diſtributed the lands amongſt 


them gratis; but fold them the houſes, with which he 


| raiſed a very great ſum; leaving it to the diſcretion of 


the old inhabitants to redeem their own :. And by this 
means he colle&ed a conſiderable fund for ſuch of the 
people as were poor and unable to ſupport either their 


own neceſſities or the charges of the war. 


The ſtatues of the tyrants, and of all the princes who 
had governed Sicily, were put up to ſale: but firſt 
they were cited, and ſentenced in the forms of law. 
One only eſcaped the rigour of this enquirry, and was 
Preſerved ; which was Gelon, who had gained a cele- 


brated victory over the Carthaginians at Himera, and 


governed the people with lenity and juſtice; for which 
his memory was ftill cheriſhed and honouxgd. If the 


ſame ſcrutiny were made into all ſtatues, I do not 
know whether many would continue in being. 

(r) Hiſtory has preſerved another ſentence paſſed 
alſo in regard to a ſtatue, but of a very different kind. 
The fact is curious, and will excuſe a digreſſion. 


Nicon, a champion of Thaſos, had been crowned 


: fourteen 
(r) Suidas in Niwwy Pauſan. I. vi. p. 364. hg, 
An iſland in the  Agean ſta, 


— 


fourteen hundred times victor in the ſolemn games of 
Greece. A man of that merit could not fail of be- 
ing envied. After his death one of his competitors 
infalted his ſtatue, and gave it ſeveral blows; to re- 


venge perhaps thoſe he had formerly received from him 


it repreſented, But the ſtatue as if ſenſible of that 
outrage, fell from its height upon the perſon that in- 
fulted it, and killed him. The ſon of him who had 
been cruſhed to death, proceeded juridically againſt 

the ſtatue, as guilty of homicide, and puniſhable by 


the law of Draco. That famous legiſlator of Athens, 


to inſpire a greater horror for the guilt of murther, had 


ordained that even inanimate things ſhould be deſtroy- 


ed, which ſhould occaſion the death of a man by their 
fall. The Thaſians, conformable to this law, decreed 
that the ſtatue ſhould be thrown into the ſea. Bur 
ſome years after, being afflited with great famine, 
and having conſulted the oracle of Delphos, they cauſed 
it to be taken out of the ſea, and rendered new ho- 
nours to it. 8 | OY | | 
Syracuſe being raiſed in a manner from the grave, 
and people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Ti- 
moleon, deſirous of freeing the other cities of Sicily, 
and finally to'extirpate tyranny and tyrants out of it, 
began his march with his army. He compelled Icetas 
to renounce his alliance with the Carthaginians, obliged 
him to demoliſh his forts, and to live as a private per- 
ſon in the city of the Leontines. Leptinus, a tyrant of 
Apollonia, and of ſeveral other cities and fortreſſes, 
ſeeing himſelf in danger of being taken by force, ſur- 
rendered himſelf. Timoleon ſpared his life, and ſent 


him to Corinth. For he thought nothing more great 


and honourable, than to let Greece ſee the tyrants of 
Sicily in a ſtate of humiliation, and living like exiles. 


He returned afterwards to Syracuſe, to regulate the 


government, and to inſtitute ſuch laws as ſhould be 
moſt important and neceſſary, in conjunction with 
Cephalus and Dionyſius, two legiſlators. ſent to him 
by the Corinthians: For he had not the weakneſs to 
deſire unlimited power, and ſole adminiftration. But 
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on his departure, that the troops in his pay might get 
ſomething for themſelves, and to keep them in exer- 
Ciſe at the ſame time, he ſent them, under the command 
of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the places ſub- 
ject to the Carthaginians. Thoſe troops brought over 
ſeveral cities from the Barbarians, lived always in abun- 

dance, made much booty, and returned with conſide- 
rable ſums of money, which were of great ſervice in 


the ſupport of the war. 


(s) About this time, the Carthaginians arrived at 
Lilybæum, under Aſdrubal and Amilcar, with an 


army of ſeventy thouſand men, two hundred ſhips of 


war, a thouſand tranſports laden with machines, 


armed chariots, horſes, ammunition, and proviſions. 


They propoſed no leſs than the entire expulſion of the 
Greeks out of Sicily. Timoleon did not think fit to 
wait their advancing, and though he could raiſe only 
ſix or ſeven thouſand men, ſo great was the people's 
terrour, he marched with that ſmall body of troops 
againſt the formidable body of the enemy, and ob- 


tained a celebrated victory near the river - Crimeſus 


an account of which may be found in the hiſtory of 


the Carthaginians (t). Timoleon returned to Syracuſe 


amidſt ſhouts of joy and univerſal applauſe. 
He had before effected the conqueſt and reduction 


of the Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, 


nor taken from them their tyrannical diſpoſition. They 
united together, and formed a powerful league againſt 
him. Timoleon immediately took the field, and ſoon 


put a final end to their hopes. He made them all ſuf- 
fer the juſt puniſhment their revolt deſerved. Icetas, 
amongſt others, with his ſon, were put to death as ty- 


rants and traitors, His wife and daughters, having 
been ſent to Syracuſe and preſented to the people, 
were alſo ſentenced to die, and executed accordingly. 
The people, without doubt, deſigned to avenge Dion 
their firſt deliverer by that decree. For it was the ſame 
Icetas, who had cauſed Arete, Dion's wife, his ſiſter 
| 1 | Ariſto- 
(„) Plut. in Timol, p. 24% 233. (i) Vol. I. N 
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N nache, and his ſon, an infant, to be thrown int 
Virtue is ſeldom or never without envy. Two ac- 
cuſers ſummoned Timoleon to anſwer for his conduct 1 
before the judges, and having aſſigned him a certain = 
day for his apearance, demanded ſureties of him. | 
The people expreſſed great indignation againſt ſuch a 
proceeding, and would have diſpenſed with ſo great a | 1 

man's obſerving the uſual formalities; which he 1 
ſtrongly oppoſed, giving for his reaſon, that all he 
had undertaken had no other principle, than that the 
laws might have their due courſe. He was accuſed of 
malverſation during his command of the army. Ti- 
moleon, without giving himſelf the trouble to refute 
thoſe calumnies, only replied, *© That he thanked the 
gods, who had heard his prayers; and that he ar 
length ſaw the Syracuſans enjoy an entire liberty of 
“ ſaying every thing; a liberty abſolutely unknown to 

them under the tyrants, but which it was juſt to 
% confine within due bounds.”  _ Pn 

That great man had given Syracuſe wiſe laws, had 
purged all Sicily of the tyrants which had fo long in- 
teſted it, had re-eſtabliſhed peace and ſecurity univer- 
ſally, and ſupplied the cities ruined by the war with 

the means of re-inſtating themſelves. After ſuch glo- 
rious actions, which had acquired him an unbounded 
credit, he quitted his authority to live in retiremen 
The Syracuſans had given him the beſt houſe in the 
city in gratitude for his great ſervices, and another 
very fine and agreeable one in the country, where he 
generally reſided with his wife and children, whom he 
had ſent for from Corinth; for he did not return thi- 
ther, and, Syracuſe was become his country. He had 
the wiſdom in reſigning every thing to abſtract himſelf 
entirely alſo from envy, which never fails to attend 
exalted ſtations, and pays no reſpe& to merit, how- 
ever great and ſubſtantial. He ſhunned the rock on 
which the greateſt men, through an inſatiate luſt of 
honours and power, are often ſhipwrecked ; that is, by 
- engaging to the end of their lives in new cares and 
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troubles, of which age renders them incapable, and 
by chooſing rather to ſink under, than to lay down the 
weight of them *. 
Timoleon, who knew all the value of + a noble 
and glorious leiſure, acted in a different manner. He 


Paſſed the reſt of his life as a private perſon, enjoying 


the grateful ſatisfaction of ſeeing ſo many cities, and 


ſuch a numerous people indebted to him for their hap- 
pineſs and tranquillity. But he was always reſpected 


and conſulted as the common oracle of Sicily. Nei- 


ther treaty of peace, inſtitution of law, diviſion of 


land, nor regulation of government, ſeemed well done, 


if Timoleon had not been conſulted, and put the laſt 
hand to it. | x | : 
His age was tried with a very ſenſible affliction, 
which he ſupported with aſtoniſhing patience; it was 
the loſs of ſight. That accident, far from leſſening 


him in the conſideration and regard of the people, 
ſerved only to augment them. The Syracuſans did 


not content themſelves with paying him frequent viſits, 
they conducted all ſtrangers, both in town and country, 


to ſee their benefactor and deliverer. When they 
had any important affair to deliberate upon in the 


aſſembly of the people, they called him in to their 


aſſiſtance, who came thither in a chariot drawn by two 


horſes, which croſſed the publick place to the theatre; 
and in that manner he was introduced into the aſſem- 
bly amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of joy of the 
whole people. After he had given his opinion, which 
was always religiouſly obſerved, his domeſticks re- 
conducted him croſs the theatre, followed by all the 
citizens beyond the gates with continual ſhours of joy 
and clapping of hands. 1 
He had ſtill greater honours paid to him after his 
death. Nothing was wanting that could add to the 


magnificence of the proceſſion, which followed his 


bier, of which the tears that were ſhed, and the bleſ- 


ſings uttered by every body in honour of his memory, 


8 . were 
* Malunt deficere, quam deſinere. Quiutil. 


I Otium eum dignitate. Cic. 
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were the nobleſt ornaments. Thoſe tears were neither 
the effect of cuſtom and the formality of movurning, 
nor exacted by a publick decree, but flowed from a 
native ſource, ſincere affection, lively gratitude, and 
inconſolable ſorrow. A law was alſo made, that an- 
nually for the future, upon the day of his death, the 
muſick and gymnaſtick games ſhould be celebrated 
with horſe-races in honour of him. But what was ſtill 

more honourable for the memory of that great .man, 


was the decree of the Syracuſan people; that when- 


ever Sicily ſhould be engaged in a war with foreigners, 
they ſhould ſend to Corinth for a general. 


1 do not know, that hiſtory has any thing more 


great and accompliſhed than what it ſays of Timoleon. 
I ſpeak not only of his military exploits and the happy 
ſucceſs of all his undertakings. Plutarch obſerves a 
characteriſtick in them, which diſtinguiſhes Timoleon 
from all the great men of his times, and makes ule, 
upon that occaſion, of a very remarkable compariſon. 


15 


There is, ſays he, in painting and poetry, pieces . 


which are excellent in themſelves, and which at the 
firſt view may be known to be the works of a 
maſter; but ſome of them denote their having coſt 
abundance of pains and application; whereas in 
others an eaſy and native grace is ſeen, which adds 
exceedingly to their value, and amongſt the latter, he 
places the poems of Homer. There is ſomething of 
this ſort occurs, when we compare the great actions of 
Epaminondas and Ageſilaus with thoſe of Timoleon. 
In the former, we find them executed with force and 
innumerable difficulties; but in the latter, there is an 
ealineſs and facility, which diſtinguiſh them as the 


work, not of fortune, but of virtue, which fortune 


ſeems to have taken pleafure in ſeconding. It is Plu- 


rarch who ſtill ſpeaks. 
But not to mention his enilirarys ions ; what I ad- 


mire moſt in Timoleon, is his warm and diſintereſted 


_ paſſion for the publick good, and his reſerving only 
tor himſelf the pleaſure of ſeeing others happy by his 
dervices, his extreme APs. from ambition and 
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haughtineſs ; his honourable retirement into the 
country; his modeſty, moderation, and indifference 


for the honours paid him; and what is ſtill more un- 
common, his averſion for all flattery, and even. juſt 


praiſes. When * ſomebody extolled in his: preſence, 


his wiſdom, valour, and glory, in having, expelled the 


tyrants, he made no anſwer, but that he thought him- 


ſelf obliged to expreſs his gratitude to the gods, who 


haying decreed to reſtore peace and liberty to Sicily, 
had vouchſafed to make choice of him in preference to 
all others for fo honourable a miniſtration: For he was 
fully perſuaded, that all human events are guided and 
diſpoſed by the ſecret decrees. of divine providence. 


What a treaſure, what a happineſs for a ſtate, is ſuch a 


miniſter ! _ 5 : 
For the better underſtanding his value, we have only 


co compare the condition of Syracuſe under Timoleon, 
with its ſtate under the two Dionyſius's. It is the ſame 


city, inhabitants, and people: But how different is it 


under the different governments we ſpeak of! The 
two tyrants had no thoughts but of making themſelves 


feared, and of depreſſing their ſubjects to render them 
more paſſive. They were terrible in effect, as they 
deſired to be, but at the ſame time deteſted and ab- 


horred, and had more to fear from their ſubjects, than 


their ſubjects from them. Timoleon, on the contrary, 
who looked upon himſelf as the father of the Syra- 
cuſan people, and who had no thoughts but of making 
them happy, enjoyed the refined pleaſure of being 
beloved and revered as a parent by his children: And 
he was remembered amongſt them with bleſſings, be- 
cauſe they could not reflect upon the peace and felicity 


they enjoyed, without calling to mind at the ſame 


time the wiſe legiſlator, to whom they were indebted 
for thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings. | 


Cum ſuas laudes audiret præ - fe potiſſimdim ducem eſſe voluiſ- 


dicari, nunquam aliud dixit, quam ſent. Nihil enim rerum humana- 
ſe in ea re maximas diis gratias rum ſine decorum numine agi pu- 
agere & habere, quod, cum Sici- tabat. Cor. Nep. in Timol. c. iv. 
liam recreare conſtituiſſent, tum EE ; 
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Taz S Book contains 8 the Fuer 


of two very illuſtrious generals of the The- 

bans, EPAMINONDAS and Props; the 
deaths of AcEsiLAus, king of Sparta, oy of An- 
TAXERXES MNEMON, king of Perſia, 


CHAP. I. 


Sz er. i State of Greece from the treaty of Antalcides. 
"The Lacedzmonians declare war againſt the city of 
\ Olynthus. . They ſeiſe by fraud and violence * the 
citadel of Thebes. Dlynthus Surrenders. 1 


a) HE peace of Antalcides, of which men- AM 
tion has been made in the third chapter of* 4633. . 
the Hinth book, had given the Greeian ſtates * C. 

reat matter of diſcontent and diviſion. In ef- 57 
ect of that treaty, the Thebans had been obliged to 
abandon the cities of Bœotia, and tet them enjoy 
their liberty; and the Corinthians to withdraw their 
garriſon from Argos, which by that means became 
free and independent. The Lacedæmonians, who 
were the authors and executors of this treaty, ſaw ſaw , 
their power extremely augmented by 1 It, and were in- 
duſttious to make further additions to it. They com- 
pelled the Mantinzans, againſt whom they pretended- 
to have many cauſes of complairit in the laſt war, to 
demoliſh the walls of their city, and to inhabit four 
different places, as they had done before. f 
ls . The 

| (a) Xenoph, hiſt. Grze. I. v. p- $50, 553. 
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(3) The two kings of Sparta, Ageſipolis and Age- 

ſilaus, were of quite different characters, and as oppo- 
ſite in their opinions upon the preſent ſtate of affairs. 
The firſt, who was naturally inclined to peace, and a 
ſtrict obſerver of juſtice, was for having Sparta, al- 
ready much exclaimed againſt for the treaty of Antal- 

_cides, ſuffer the Grecian cities to enjoy their liberties, 
according to the tenor of that treaty, and not diſturb 
their tranquillity through an unjuſt deſire of extending 

their dominions. The other, on the contrary, reſtleſs, 
active, and full of great views of ambition and con- 
queſt, breathed nothing but war. 


Ar the ſame time, deputies arrived at Sparta from 


1 Acanthus and Apollonia, two very conſiderable cities 


383. 


of Macedonia, in reſpect to Olynthus a city of Thrace, 
inhabited by Greeks, orignally of Chalcis in Eubœa. 
(c) Athens, after the victories of Salamin and Mara- 
thon, had conquered many places on the ſide of 
Thrace, and even in Thrace itſelf. Thoſe cities threw 


off the yoke, as ſoon as Sparta, at the concluſion of 


the Peloponneſian war, had ruined the power of 
Athens Olynthus was of this number. . The depu- 
ties of Acanthus and Apollonia repreſented, in the ge- 


neral aſſembly of the allies, that Olynthus, ſituate in 


their neighbourhood, daily improved in ſtrength in an 
extraordinary manner; that it perpetually extended its 


dominions by new conqueſts; that it obliged all the 
cities round about to ſubmit to it, and to enter into its 
meaſures; and was upon the point of concluding an 
alliance with the Athenians and the Thebans. The 
affair being taken into conſideration, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved, that it was neceſſary to declare war againſt 
the Olynthians. It was agreed, that the allied cities 
ſhould furniſn ten thouſand troops, with liberty, to 


ſuch as deſired it, to ſubſtitute money, at the rate of 


three oboli (4) a day for each foot - ſoldier, and four 
times as much for the horſe. The Lacedæmonians, 
to loſe no time, made their troops march directly, 
under the command of Eudamidas, who prevailed 
5 4 : with 
(5) Diod. I. xv. p. 341. (c) Ibid, p. $54z $56, (d) Five-pence. 
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with the Ephori, that Phæbidas, his brother, might 
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have the leading of thoſe which were to follow, and 


to join him ſoon after. When he arrived in that part 


of Macedonia, which is alſo called Thrace, he gar- 


riſoned ſuch places as applied to him for that purpoſe, 
ſeiſed upon Potidea, a city in alliance with the Olyn- 
thians, which ſurrendered without making any defence, 


and began the war againſt Olynthus, though flowly, as 
it was neceſſary for a general to act before his troops 


were all aſſembled. 


(J) Phebidas began his march ſoon after, and being 
arrived near Thebes, encamped without the walls 


; «++ CG: 
near the Gymnaſium or publick place of exercile. —__ 


Iſmenius and Leontides, both Polemarchs, that is, 


generals of the army, and ſupreme magiſtrates of 
"Thebes, were at the head of two different factions. 
The firſt, who had engaged Pelopidas in his party, 
was no friend to the Lacedzmonians, nor they to 
him; becauſe he publickly declared for popular go- 
vernment and liberty. The other on the contrary 
favoured an oligarchy, and was ſupported by the 
Lacedzmonians with their whole intereſt. I am obliged 
ro enter into this detail, becauſe the event I am going 
to relate, and which was a conſequence of it, occaſions 


the important war between the Thebans and Spartans. _ 


| This being the ſtate of affairs at Thebes, Leontides 


A. M. 
3622. 


applied to Phæbidas, and propoſed to him to ſeiſe the 


citadel, called Cadmæa, to expel the adherents of Iſ- 
menius, and to give the Lacedæmonians poſſeſſion of 
it. He repreſented to him, that nothing could be 
more glorious for him, than to make himſelf maſter 
of Thebes, whilſt his brother was endeavouring to re- 


duce Olynthus; that he would thereby facilitate the 


ſucceſs of his brother's enterpriſe ; and that the The- 
bans, who had prohibited .their citizens by decree to 
bear arms againſt the Olynthians, would not fail, upon 
his making himſelf maſter of the citadel, to ſupply 
him with whatever number of harſe and foot he 


I 4 | ſhoule 


+ * 


(/) Xenoph. p. 586—5 88. | Plut. in Ageſil. p. 608 609, 1d. in 
Pelop. p. 280. Diod. I. xv. p. 341, 342. | _— 


from him. 8 n the 
room of Iſmenius, and Leontides went to Lacedæmon. 
The news of Phæbidas's enterpriſe, who at a time 
of general peace had taken poſſeſſion of a citadel by 
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ſbould think proper, for the re-inforcement of Euda- 
_ Phx#bidas, who had much ambition and little con- 


duct, and who had no other view than to ſignaliſe him- 


ſelf by ſome extraordinary action, without examining 
the conſequences, ſuffered himſelf to be eaſily per- 
ſuaded. Whilſt the Thebans, entirely ſecured under 
the e peace lately concluded by the Grecian 


ſtates, celebrated the feaſts of Ceres, and expected 


nothing leſs than ſuch an act of hoſtility. Phæbidas, 
conducted by Leontides, took poſſeſſion of the cita- 
del. The ſenate was then ſitting, Leontides went to 


them, and declared, that there was nothing to be 
- feared from the L. acedæmonians, who had entered the 


citadel; that they were only the enemies of thoſe, who 
were for diſturbing the publick tranquillity ; that as 
for himſelf, by the power his office of Polemarch 


gave him, of confining whoeyer caballed againſt the 


ate, he ſhould put Iſmenius into a place of ſecurity, 
7 PFRF TSS +} 8 47 341 '£ th f 
who faCtiouſly endeavoured to break the peace, He 
was ſeiſed accordingly, and carried to the citadel, 
The party of Iſmenius ſeeing their chief a priſoner, 


and apprehending the utmoſt violence for themlelyes, 


quien ihe city with precipieation. apd, atres. ra 
thens, to the number of four hundred and vpwards. 


They were Toon after baniſhed by a publick decree. 


Pelopidas was of the number; but Epaminondas re- 


mained at Thebes unmoleſted; being diſregarded as 


a man entirely devoted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
who did not intermeddle in affairs of ſtate ; and alſo 
from his poverty, which left no room to fear any thing 

A new Polemarch was nominated in the 


force, upon which he had no claim or right, had oc- 
caſioned great murmurings and complaints. Such 
eſpecially as oppoſed Ageſilaus, who was ſuſpected of 


having ſhared in the ſcheme, demanded by whoſe or- 


ders Phæbidas had committed fo ſtrange a breach of 
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publick faith. Ageſilaus, who well knew that. thoſe 
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warm reproaches were aimed at him, made no diffi- 


culty of juſtifying Phæbidas, and declared openly, 
and before all the world, That the action ought to 


ebe conſidered in itſelf, in order to underſtand whe- 
ther it was uſeful or not; that whatever was expe- 
« cient for Sparta, he was not only permitted, but 


% commanded to act upon his own authority, and 


without waiting the orders of any body.” Strange 

principles to be advanced by a perſon, who upon other 
occaſions had maintained, That juſtice was tbe ſupreme 
F virtues, and that without it, valour itſelf, and every 
other great quality, were uſeleſs and unavailing. It is the 
ſame man that made anſwer, when ſomebody in his 
preſence magnified the king of Perſia's grandeur; He, 
whom you call the great king, in what is be greater than 
me, unleſs he be more juſt ? A truly noble and admirable 
maxim, Tnar JjusSTICE MUST BE THE RULE OF 


WHATEVER EXCELS AND is GREAT! But a maxim 


that he had only in his mouth, and which all his 
actions contradicted; conformable to the principle of 


the generality of politicians, who imagine, that a ſtateſ- 


man ought always to have juſtice in his mouth, but 
never loſe an occaſion of violating it for the advantage 
of his country, 3 3 
But let us now hear the ſentence, which the auguſt 


aſſembly of Sparta, ſo renowned for the wiſdom of 


its counſels and the equity of its decrees, is about to 
pronounce. The affair being maturely conſidered, the 
whole diſcuſſed at large, and the manner of it ſet in 


its full light, the aſſembly reſolved, that Phæbidas 


ſhould be deprived of his command, and fined an hun- 
dred thouſand drachmas (g); but that they ſhould 
continue to hold the.citadel, and keep a good garriſon 


in it. What a ftrange contradiction was this! ſays 


Polybius (5); what diſregard of all juſtice and rea- 
ſon! to puniſh the criminal, and approve. the crime; 
and not only to approve the crime tacitly, and with- 
gut having any ſhare in it, but to ratify it by the 
| . 5 publick 
(s) About 2020 pound flerling. (5) Lib. iv. p. 196. 
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public authority, and continue it in the name of the 
ſtate for the advantages ariſing from it! But this was 


not all; commiſſioners, appointed by all the cities in 
alliance with Sparta, were diſpatched to the citadel of 
Thebes to try Iſmenius, upon whom they paſſed ſen- 
tence of death, which was immediately executed. 
Such flagrant injuſtice ſeldom remains unpuniſhed. 


To act in ſuch a manner, ſays Polybius again, is nei- 
ther for one's country's intereſt, nor one's own. = 


(i) Teleutias, Ageſilaus's brother, had been ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of Phæbidas to command the 
reſt of the troops of the allies deſigned againſt Olyn- 
thus; whither he marched with all expedition. The 
city was ſtrong, and furniſhed with every thing neceſ- 


fary to a good defence. Several ſallies were made 


with great ſucceſs, in one of which Teleutias was 
killed. The next year king Ageſipolis had the com- 
mand of the army. The campaign paſſed in ſkir- 
miſhing; without any thing deciſive. Ageſipolis died 
ſoon after of a diſeaſe, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Cleombrotus, who reigned nine years. About that. 


time began the hundredth Olympiad. Sparta made 


freſh efforts to terminate the war with the Olynthians.. 
Polybidas their general preſſed the ſiege with vigour. 
The place being in want of proviſions, was at laſt 
obliged to ſurrender, and was received by the Spartans 
into the number of their allies, — 


Sgr. II. Sparta's proſperity. Cbaracter of two illuſ- 
 trious Thebans, EPAMINONDAS and PELOPIDAS. The 
lalter forms the deſign of reftoring the liberty of his 
country. Conſpiracy againſt the tyranis wiſely con- 

ducted, and happily executed. The citadel is retaken. 
(* H E fortune of the Lacedæmonians never ap- 
peared with greater ſplendour, nor their power 


more ſtrongly eſtabliſhed. All Greece was ſubjected 


to them either by force or alliance. They were in 
poſſcſſion of Thebes, a moſt powerful city, and with 
FEY Fol Nl I Ys TI TE 
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that of all Bœotia. They had found means to humble 
Argos, and to hold it in dependence. Corinth was 
entirely at their devotion, and obeyed their orders in 
every thing. The Athenians, abandoned by their 
allies, and reduced almoſt to their own ſtrength, were in 
no condition to make head againſt them. If any city, 
or people in their alliance, attempted to abſtract them- 
ſelves from their power, an immediate puniſhment re- 
duced them to their former obedience, and terrified all 
others from following their example. Thus, maſters 
by ſea and land, all trembled before them; and the 
moſt formidable princes, as the king of Perſia and the 
tyrant of Sicily, ſeemed to emulate each other in court. 
ing their friendſhip and alliance. „ 

A proſperity, founded in injuſtice, can be of no 
long duration. The greateſt blows that were given 
the Spartan power, came from the quarter where they. 
had acted the higheſt injuries, and from whence they 
did-not ſeem to Rave any thing to fear, that is to ſay, 
from Thebes. Two illuſtrious. citizens of that ſtate 
will make a glorious appearance upon, the theatre af 
Greece, and for that reaſon deſerve our notice in this 
N (m) Theſe are Pelopidas and Epaminondas; both 
deſcended from the nobleſt families of Thebes. Pe- 
lopidas, nurtured in the greateſt affluence, and whilſt 
young, ſole heir of a very rich and flouriſhing family, 
employed his wealth from the firſt poſſeſſion of it in 
the relief of ſuch as had occaſion for it, and merited 
his favour ; ſhowing in that wiſe uſe of his riches, that 
he was really their maſter, and not their ſlave. , For 
according to Ariſtotle's remark repeated by Plu- 
rarch*, moſt men either make no uſe at all of their 

fortunes out of avarice, or abuſe them in bad or tri- 
fling expences. As for Epaminondas, poverty was all 

his inheritance, in which his honour, and one might 
almoſt ſay his joy and delight, conſiſted. He No. 
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born of poor parents, and conſequently familiariſed 
from his infancy with poverty, which he made more 
grateful and eaſy to him by his taſte for philoſophy. 
Pelopidas, who ſupported a great number of-citizens, 
never being able to prevail on him to accept his 
offers, and to make uſe of his fortune, reſolved to ſhare 
in the poverty of his friend by making him his 
example, and became the model as well as admiration | 
of the whole city, from the modeſty of his dreſs, and 


piquing himſelf eſpecially ſo much pg trot and ſin- 


(o) They were beth equally inclined to virtue. But 
Pelopidas was beſt pleaſed with the 'exerciſes' of "the. 
body, and Epaminondas with the cultivation of the 
mind, For Which reaſon, they employed their leiſure, 
the one in the palæſtra and the chaſe, and the other in 
converſation and the ſtudy of philoſophy.. + e gots Keel 

But what perſons of ſenſe and judgement muſt prin- 

_ cipally admire in them, and which is rarely found in 
their high rank, is the perfect union and friendſhip, 
that always ſubſiſted between them during the whole 
time they were employed together in the adminiſtration 
of the publick affairs, Whether in war or peace. If 
we examine the government of Ariſtides and Themi- 
ſtocles, that of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alci- 
biades, we ſhall find them full of trouble, diſſenſion, 

and debate. The two friends we ſpeak of held the 


(2) Cor. Nep. in Epam. c. iii. (o) Plut. in Pelop. p. 279. 
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firſt offices in the ſtate; all great affairs paſſed thr 
their hands; every thing was confided to their care 

and authority. In ſuch delicate conjunctures what 
accalions of pique and jealouſy generally ariſe? But 
neither difference of ſentiment, diverſity. of intereſt, 
nor the leaſt emotion of envy, ever altered their union 
and good underſtanding. The reaſon of which was, 
their being founded upon an unalterable principle, 


that is, upon virtue; which in all their actions, ſays 
Plutarch, occaſioned their having neither glory nor 


riches, fatal ſources of ſtrife and diviſion, in view, 
but ſolely the publick good, and made them deſire 
not the adyancement or honour of their own families, 
but to render their country more powerful'and flou- 
riſhing. - Such were the two illuſtrious men who are 

about to make their appearance, and to give a new 
face to the affairs of Greece, by the great events, in 
which they have a principal ſhare. 

(p) Leontides, being appriſed that the exiles had =_ 
retired to Athens, where they had been well received 1 c. 
by the people, and were in great eſteem with all people 378. 
of worth and honour, ſent thither certain unknown 
perſons to aſſaſſinate the moſt conſiderable of them. 
Only Androclides was killed, all the reſt eſcaping the 

contrivances of Leontides. 

At the ſame time, the Athenians received letters 
from Sparta, to prohibit their receiving or aſſiſting the 
exiles, and with orders to expel them their city, as 
they were declared common enemies by all the allies. 
The humanity and virtue, peculiar and natural to the 
Athenians, made them reject ſo infamous a propoſal 
with horrour. They were tranſported with 5 occa- 
ſion of expreſſing their gratitude to the Thebans for 
a previous obligation of the ſame nature. For the 
Thebans had contributed moſt to the re- eſtabliſnment 
of the popular government at Athens, having declared 
in their — by a publick decree, contrary to the 

7 | kl 

(?) Xenoph. hiſt. Gr, 1. v. p- 666— 568. Plut. in Pelop. 1 280— 


284. Id. de Socrat. gen. p. 586— 588, & 18588. Diod. 1. xv. 
p 344=346, Cor. Nep. in Pelop. c. iir. | 
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prohibition of Sparta; and it was from Thebes, Thra- 
ſybulus ſet out to deliver Athens from the tyranny of 
the Thirty. | . 1 
Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went 
to all the exiles one after another, of whom Melon 


was the moſt conſiderable. He repreſented to them, 


“ That it was unworthy of honeſt men, to content 
<« themſelves with having ſaved their own lives, and 
„ to look with indifference upon their country, en- 


fſlaved and miſerable : That whatever good- will the 
people of Athens might expreſs for them, it was 


40 


c not fit that they ſhould ſuffer their fate to depend 
« upon the decrees of a people, which their natural 


<« inconſtancy, and the malignity of orators that turned 


„ them any way at will, might ſoon alter: That it 


« was neceſſary to hazard every thing, after the exam- 


ple of Thraſybulus, and to ſet before them his in- 


et trepid valour and generous fortitude as a model: 


That as he ſet out from Thebes to ſuppreſs and de- 
* troy the tyrants of Athens, ſo they might go from 


„Athens to reſtore Thebes its ancient liberty.” 


© This diſcourſe made all the impreſſion upon the ex- 


iles that could be expected. They ſent privately to 


inform their friends at Thebes of their reſolution, who 


extremely approved their deſign. Charon, one of the 


principal perſons of the city, offered to receive the 


conſpirators into his houſe. Philidas found means to 


get himſelf made ſecretary to Archidas and Philip, 


who were then Polemarchs, or ſupreme magiſtrates of 


the city. As for Epaminondas, he had for ſome time 


diligently endeavoured to inſpire the younger Thebans 
by his diſcourſe with a paſſionate deſire to throw off 
the Spartan yoke. (q) He was ignorant of nothin 


that had been projected, but he believed, that he 


ought not to have any ſhare in it, becauſe, as he ſaid, 


be could not reſolve to imbrew his hands in the blood 
of his country, foreſeeing that his friends would not 


keep within the due bounds of the enterpriſe, how- 
ever lawful in itſelf, and that the tyrants would not 
periſh alone; and convinced beſides, that a citizen, 
(7 Plut, de gen. Socrat. P. 594. who 


—— r . Et amd 


who ſhould not appear to have taken either party, 
would have it in his power to influence the people with 
the better effect. „ | : 

The day for the execution of the project being 
fixed, the exiles thought proper, that Pherenicus, 
with all the conſpirators, ſhould ſtop at Thriaſium, a 
little town not far from Thebes,” and that a ſmall num- 
ber of the youngeſt of them ſhould venture into the 
city. Twelve perſons of the beſt families of Thebes, 
all united by a ſtrict and faithful friendſhip with each 
other, though competitors for glory and honour, offer- 
ed themſelves for this bold enterpriſe. Pelopidas was 
of this number. After having embraced their com- 
panions, and diſpatched a meſſenger to Charon, to give 
him notice of their coming, they ſet out dreſſed in mean 
habits, carrying hounds with them, and poles in their 
hands for pitching of nets; that ſuch as they met on the 
way might have no ſuſpicion of them, and take them 
only for hunters, that had wandered after their game. 

Their meſſenger being arrived at Thebes, and having 

informed Charon, that they were ſet out, the approach 
of danger did not alter his ſentiments, and as he 
wanted neither courage nor honour, he prepared his 
houſe for their reception. 

One of the conſpirators, who was no bad man, loved 
his country, and would have ſerved the exiles with all 
his power, but had neither the reſolution nor conſtancy 
neceſſary for ſuch an enterpriſe, and could think of 
nothing but difficulties and obſtacles, that preſented 
themſelves in crowds to his imagination: Much diſ- 
ordered with the proſpect of danger, this perſon retired 


into his houſe withont ſaying any thing. and diſpatched 


one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, to deſire 
them to defer their enterpriſe, and return to Athens 
till a more favourable opportunity. Happily, that 
friend, not finding his horſe's bridle, and loſing a great 
deal of time in quarrelling with his wife, was prevented 

from going. ; | 
Pelopidas and his companions, diſguiſed like pea- 
ſants, and having ſeparated from each other, entered 
| | OF | the 
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the city at different gates towards the cloſe of day. 
It was then early in the. winter, the north wind blew, 
and the ſnow fell; which contributed to conceal them, 
every body keeping within doors upon account of the 
cold weather; beſides which, it gave them an oppor- 
tunity of covering their faces. Some, who were in 


the ſecret, received and conducted them to Charon's | 


houſe ; where, of exiles and others, their whole number 
amounted to forty-eight. e 5 
Philidas, ſeeretary to the * Bœotarchs, who was in 


L 


the plot, had ſome time before invited Archias and 


his companions to ſupper, promiſing them an exquiſite 
repaſt, and the company of fome of the fineſt women 
in the city. The gueſts being met at the appointed 
time, they ſat down to table. They had been free 
with the glaſs, and were almoſt drunk, when it was 
whiſpered about, but not known where the report be- 
gan, that the exiles were in the city. Philidas, without 
ſhowing any concern, did his utmoſt to change the diſ- 
courſe. Archias however ſent one of his afficers to 
Charon, with orders to come to him immediately. It 
was now late, and Pelopidas and the conſpirators were 
preparing to ſet out, and had put on their armour and 
twords, when, on a ſudden they heard a knocking at 
the door. - Somebody went to it, and being told by the 
officer, that he was come from the magiſtrates with 
orders for Charon to attend them immediately, he ran 
to him half out of his wits to acquaint him with that 
terrible meſſage. They all congltuded, that the con- 
{piracy was diſcovered, and beheved themſelves Joſt, 
before it would be poſſible to execute any thing worthy 
their cauſe and valour. However, they were all of 
opinion that Charon ſhould obey the order, and preſent 


himſelf with an air of aſſurance to the magiſtrates, as 


void of fear, and unconſcious of offence. 
Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers 
which threatened only himſelf ; but at that time, ter- 


rified 


* The magiftrates and generals, tarchs, that is to ſay, commanders 
ab bo were charged with the govern- or governours of Baotia, 
ment of Thebes, were called Bæo- 8 | 
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| fified for his friends, and apprehending alſo, that he 
ſhould! be ſuſpected of ſome. treachery, if ſo many 


brave citizens, whom he had received into his houſe, 


ſhould be deftroyed, he went to his wife's apartment, 
and fetched his only ſon of fifteen years old at moſt, 
who in beauty and ſtrength excelled all the youths of 


his age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, 
ſaying at the ſame time; If you diſcover that I have 


14 


„ betrayed you, and have been guilty of treachery 


upon this occaſion, revenge yourlelves on me in this 


< my only ſon, whom, as dear as he is to me, I aban- 


don to you, and let him fall a victim without mercy 
to his father's perfidy.“ 2 


heſe expreſſions wounded them td the heart; but 
what gave them the moſt ſenſible pain, was his ima- 


gining there was any one amongſt them ſo mean and 
ungrateful to form to himſelf the leaſt ſuſpicion in re- 


gard to him. They conjured him unanimouſly, not to 


leave his ſon with them, but to put him into ſome 
place of ſafety; that his friends and country might 
not want an avenger, if he ſhould be fo fortunate to 
eſcape the tyrants. © No,” replied the father, © he 
« ſhall ſtay with you, and ſhare your fate. If he muſt 


_ «. periſh, what nobler end can he make, than with his 


father and beſt friends? For you, my ſon, exert 
* yourſelf beyond your years, and ſhow a courage, 
« worthy of you and me. You fee here the moſt ex- 


« cellent of the Thebans. Make under ſuch maſters ' 


a noble effay of glory, and learn to fight; or if it 
% muſt be fo, to die, like them, for liberty. For the 
< reſt, I am not without hopes, for I believe, that the 


e juſtice of our cauſe will draw down the favour and 


&« protection of the gods upon us.“ He concluded 


with a prayer for them, and after embracing the con- 
| ſpirators went out. | OS: 
He took pains o 
to compoſe his looks and voice, that he might not ap- 
pear under any concern. When he came to the door 


of the houſe where the feaſt was kept, Archias and 


Philidas came out to him, and aſked the meaning of a 


n his way to recover himſelf, and 


Voi IV; == K. | report, 
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report, that diſaffected people were arrived in the city, 
and were concealed in ſome houſe. He ſeemed aſto- 
niſhed, and finding by their anſwers to his queſtions, 
that they had no preciſe information of any thing, he 
aſſumed a bolder tone, and ſaid, It is very likely the 
<< report you ſpeak of is only a falſe alarm, intended 
« to 3 your mirth: However, as it ought not 
ec to be neglected, I'Il go immediately and make the 
66 ſtricteſt enquiry poſſible into it.” Philidas praiſed 
his prudence and zeal; and carrying Archias back into 
the company, he plunged him again in the debauch, 
and continued the entertainment, by keeping the gueſts 
in perpetual expectation of the women he had pro- 
. | „„ | 
Charon, on his return home, found his friends all 
prepared, not to conquer or to ſave their lives, but to 
die gloriouſly, and to ſell themſelves as dear as they 
could. The ſerenity and joy of his looks explained - 
© beforehand, that they had nothing to fear. He re- 
peated all that had paſſed; after which, they had no 
thoughts but of the inſtant execution of a deſign, to 
which the leaſt delay might occaſion a thouſand ob- 
ſtacles. 5 JC 
In effect, at that very inſtant, happened a ſecond 
ſtorm, far more violent than the firſt, and which 
ſeemed as if it could not poſſibly fail of making the 
_ enterpriſe miſcarry. A courier from Athens arrived 
in great haſte with a packet, which contained a cir- 
cumſtantial account of the whole conſpiracy, as was 
afterwards diſcovered. The courier was brought firſt 
to Archias, who was far gone in wine, and breathed 
nothing but pleaſure and the bottle. In giving him 
his deſpatches, he ſaid, © My lord, the perſon wo 
<« writes you theſe letters, conjures you to read them 
e immediately, being ſerious affairs.” Archias replied 
laughing, Serious affairs to-morrow, which words 
were afterwards uſed by the Greeks as a proverb; and 
taking the letters, he put them under + his pillow, 
and continued the converſation and debauch, 


The 


#® Ouner 8; avg, In, Te eudada, 


Þ The Greeks eat lying on beds, 
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The conſpirators were at that time in the ſtreets, * 
divided into two parties; the one with Pelopidas at 
their head, marched againſt Leontides, who was not 
at the feaſt; the other againſt Archias, under the 
command of Charon. Theſe had put on women's 
| habits over their armour, and crowned themſelves with 
ine and poplar wreaths, which entirely covered, their 
faces. When they came to the door of the apartment 
where the feaſt waz kept, the, gueſts made'a great 
noiſe, and ſet up loud ſhouts of joy. But they were 
told, that the women would not come in till the ſer- 
vants were all d ſmiſſed, which was done immediately. 
They were ſent to neighbouring houſes, where there 
was no want of wine for their entertainment. The 
_ conſpirators, by this ſtratagem, having made them- 
ſelves maſters of the field of battle, entered ſword: in 
hand, and ſhowing themſelves in their true colours, 
put all the gueſts to the ſword, and with them the ma- 
- piſtrates, who were full of wine, and in no condition 
to defend themſelves. Pelopidas met with more re- 
ſiſtance. Leontides, who was aſleep in bed, awaked 
with the noiſe that was made, and riſing imme- | 
diately armed himſelf with his ſword, and laid ſome of | 
the conſpirators at his feet, but was at laſt killed 
himlelf. os opnl, , 
This grand affair being executed in this manner 
with ſo much diſpatch and ſucceſs, couriers were im- 
mediately diſpatched to Thriaſium. The doors of 
the priſons were broke open, and five hundred priſoners | 
let out. The Thebans were called upon to reſume _ : 
their liberty, and arms were given to' all they met. 
The - ſpoils affixed to the portico's were taken down, 
and the armourers and cutlers ſhops broke open for 
that purpoſe. Epaminondas and Gorgidas came in 
arms to join them, with ſome old perſons of great eſti- 


— 1 


L 


mation, whom they had got together. 

The whole city was in great terrour and confuſion z 
the houſes all illuminated with torches, and the ſtreets 
| thronged with the multitude paſſing to and fro. The 
people, in a conſternation at what had happened, and 


niche as 
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for want of ſufficient information, waited impatiently 
for the day to know their deſtiny. The Lacedzmo- 
nian captains were therefore thought guilty of a very 


great errour in not falling upon them during their diſ- 


order; for the garriſon conſiſted of fifteen hundred 


men, beſides three thouſand, who had taken refuge in 
the citadel. . Alarmed by the cries they heard, the il- 
luminations they ſaw in the houſes, and the tumult of 


the multitude running backwards and forwards, they 
lay ſtill, and contented themſelves with guarding the 


citadel, after having ſent couriers to Sparta with the 


news of what had happened, and to demand an im- 


- mediate re- inforcement. 


The next day at ſun-riſe the exiles arrived with their 
arms, and the people were ſummoned to aſſemble. 


Epaminondas and Gorgidas conducted Pelopidas thi- 
ther, ſurrounded with all their ſacrificers, carrying in 


their hands the ſacred bandages and fillets, and ex- 


horting the citizens to aſſiſt their country, and to join 


with their gods. At this ſight, the whole aſſembly 
roſe up with loud acclamations and clapping . of hands, 


and received the conſpirators as their benefactors and 


deliverers. The ſame day, Pelopidas, Melon, and 


Charon, were elected Bœotarchs. 


Soon after the exiles, arrived five thouſand foot, 
and five hundred horſe, ſent by the Athenians to Pe- 
lopidas, under the command of Demophoon. Thoſe 


troops, with others which joined them from all the 
cities of Bœotia, compoſed an army of twelve thou- 
ſand foot, and as many horſe, and without loſs of time 
beſieged the citadel, that it might be taken before re- 


lief could come from Sparta. 7 | 
The beſieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of 
a ſpeedy ſuccour, and ſeemed reſolved rather to die 


than ſurrender the place; at leaſt, the Lacedzmonians 
were of that opinion: But they were not the greateſt 
number of the garriſon. When proviſions began to 


fall ſhort, and famine to preſs them, the reſt of the 


troops obliged the Spartans to ſurrender. The gar- 


ron had their lives granted them, and were permitted 
| ; : to 
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marched out, when the aid arrived. The Lacedzmo- 
nians found Cleombrotus at Megara, at the head of a 
powerful army, which, with a little more expedition, 
might have ſaved the citadel. But this was not tht 
firſt time the natural ſlowneſs of the Lacedæmonians 
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to retire whither they thought fit. They were ſcarce 


had occaſioned the miſcarriage of their enterpriſes. - 


The three commanders who had capitulated were tried. 


T wo of them were puniſhed with death, and the third 


had fo great a fine laid upon him, that not being able 
to pay it, he baniſhed himſelf from Peloponneſus. 


Pelopidas had all the honour of this great exploit, 


the moſt memorable that ever was executed by ſur- 


priſe and ſtratagem. Plutarch, with reaſon, compares 


it to that of I hraſybulus. Both exiles, deſtitute in 


themſclves of all reſource, and reduced to implore a 


foreign ſupport, form the bold ' deſign of attacking a 


formidable power with an handful of men; and over- 


coming all obſtacles to their enterpriſe ſolely by their 
valour, had each of them the good fortune to deliver 


their country, and to change the face of its affairs 


entirely. For the Athenians were indebted to Thra- 
ſybulus for that ſudden and happy change, which free- 
ing them from the oppreſſion they groaned under, not 
only reſtored their liberty, but with it their ancient 
ſplendour, and put them into'a condition to humble, 
and make Sparta tremble in their turn. We ſhall ſee 
in like manner, that the war which reduced the pride 
of Sparta, and deprived it of the empire both by ſea 
and land, was the work of this ſingle night, in which 
Pelopidas, without taking either citadel or fortreſs, 


and entering only one of twelve into a private houſe, 


* unlooſed and broke the chains impoſed by the Lace- 


dæmonians on all the other ſtates of Greece, though 


it appeared impracticable ever to produce ſuch an 
effect. „ 8 „ 
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Sror. III. SrhophlAs the Lhetdernnonial forms a defien 
againſt the Piræeus without ſucceſs. The Athenians de- 
clare for the Thetans. Skirmiſhes between the latter 
"and the Lacedemoniats. 


(r) HE Lacedzzmonians, after the injury they 
pretended to have received by the enterpriſe 
of Pelopidas, did not continue quiet, but applied 


themſelves in earneſt to their revenge. Ageſilaus, 


rightly judging an expedition of that kind, of which 
the end was to ſupport tyrants, would not reflect much 
honour upon him, left it to Cleombrotus, who had 


lately ſucceeded King Ageſi ipolis; under pretence that 
his great age diſpenſed with his undertaking it. Cle- 


ombrotus entered Bœotia with his army. The firſt 
campaign was not vigorous, and terminated in com- 
mitting ſome ravages in the country; after which, the 
king retired, and detaching I ops of his troops to Spho- 
heſpiz, returned to Sparta, 
The Athenians, who did not think themſelves in a 


condition to make head againſt the Lacedzmonians, 


and were afraid of the conſequences, in which their 
league with the Thebans was likely to engage them, 
repented their having entered into it, and ' renounced 
it. Thoſe, who perſiſted to adhere to the Theban 
party, were ſome impriſoned, ſome put to death, 
others baniſhed, and the rich ſeverely fined, The 
Theban affairs ſeemed almoſt deſperate; not having 
| any alliance to ſupport them. Pelopidas and Gorgidas 
were then at the head of them, and were ſtudious of 


| finding means to embroil the Athenians with the La- 


cedæmonians; and this was the ſtratagem they con⸗ 
trived. 
Sphodrias t the Spartan had been, left at Theſpiz with 
a body of troops to receive and protect ſuch of the 
Bceotians as ſhould revolt againſt Thebes. He had 
acquired ſome reputation amongſt the ſoldiery, and 
wanted neither courage nor ambition; but he was raſh, 
ſuper- 
„er) Xenoph. I v. p. 565.573. Ys in Ageſ, p. 609, 610. Id. in 
* p. 284, 285. | 
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ſuperficial, full of himſelf, and conſequently apt to 
entertain vain hopes. Pelopidas and Gorgidas ſent 


privately a merchant of his own acquaintance to him, 


with the offer, as from himſelf, of a conſiderable ſum 
of money, and with inſinuations more agreeable to 
him than money, as they flattered his vanity. After 
“ having repreſented to him, that one of his merit 
* and reputation ought to form ſome great enterpriſe 


e to immortaliſe his name; he propoſed to him the 


<« ſeiſing of the Pirzeus by ſurpriſe, when the Athe- 
4 nians had no expectation of ſuch an attempt: He 
e added, that nothing could be more grateful to the 
<« Lacedzmonians, than to ſee themſelves maſters of 
Athens; and that the Thebans, enraged at the Athe- 
& njans, whom they conſidered as traitors and deſerters, 
« would lend them no aſſiſtance.” _ CO TW TR 

Sphodrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and en- 
vying the glory of Phæbidas, who, in his ſenſe, had 
rendered himſelf renowned and illuſtrious by his un- 
juſt attempt upon Thebes, conceived it would be a 


much more ſhining and glorious exploit to ſeiſe the 


Piræeus of his own accord, and deprive the Athenians 
of their great power at ſea, by an unforeſeen attack 
by land. He undertook the enterpriſe therefore with 


* 


Seat joy; which was neither leſs unjuſt nor leſs horrid 


than that of the Cadmea, but not executed with the ame 
boldneſs and ſucceſs, For Sg ſet out in the night 
u 


from Theſpiæ, with the view of ſurpriſing the Piræeus 
before light, the day- break overtook him in the plain 
of Thriafum near Eleuſis, and finding himſelf diſ- 
covered, he returned ſhamefully to Theſpiæ with ſome 
booty which he had taken. „ 

The Athenians immediately ſent ambaſſadors with 
their complaints to Sparta. Thoſe ambaſſadors found 
that the Lacedæmonians had not waited their arrival 
to accuſe Sphodrias, but had already cited him before 
the council to anſwer for his conduct. He was afraid 
to obey that ſummons, having juſt reaſon to appre- 


* 


hend the iſſue of a tryal, and the reſentment of his 
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country. He had a ſon, who had contracted a ſtrict and 


K 4 tender 
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tender friendihip with the ſon of Ageſilaus. The 
latter ſollicited his father ſo earneſtly, or rather tor- 
mented him with ſuch extreme importunity and per- 
ſeverance, that he could not refuſe mtv his pro- 
tection, and got him fully abſolved. Ageſilaus was 
little delicate, as we have ſeen already, in point of 
Juſtice, when the ſervice of his friends was in queſtion. 

He was beſides, of all mankind, the moſt tender and 
indulgent father to his children. It is reported of 
him, That when they were little, he would play with 
them, and divert himſelf with riding upon a ſtick 


amongſt them; and that having been ſurpriſed by a 
friend in that action, he deſired him not to tell any 
body of it till himſelf was a father. 


(s) The unjuſt ſentence paſſed in favour of Spho- 
drias by the Spartans, exceedingly incenſed the Athe- 
nians, and determined them to renew their alliance 
with Thebes immediately, and to aſſiſt them with all 
their power. They fitted out a fleet, and gave the 
command of it to Timotheus, ſon of the illuſtrious 
Conon, whoſe reputation he well ſuſtained by his own 
valour and exploits. It was he, whom his enemies, in 
envy of the glory he had acquired by his great actions, 
painted ſleeping, with the goddeſs Fortune at his feet, 
taking towns in nets for him (2): But upon this oc- 
caſion he proved that he was not aſleep. After having 
ravaged the coaſt of Laconia, he attacked the iſle of 
Corcyra (2), which he took. He treated the inhabi- 


tants with great humanity, and made no alteration in 


rendered that iſland very important. 


their liberty or laws, which very much inclined the 
neighbouring cities in favour of Athens. The Spar- 
rans on their ſide made powerful preparations for the 
war, and were principally intent upon retaking Cor- 
cyra. Its happy ſituation between Sicily and Greece 
They therefore 
engaged Dionyſius the tyrant in the expedition, and 
demanded aid of him. In the mean time they diſ- 


| patched their fleet under Mnafippus. The, Athenians 


ſent 5 


(5) TY I. v. p. l Plut. in Nook p. Gro, 611. Id. in 
* p- * 0 Plut. in 85l. p. $54: (a) Co oy. 
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ſent ſixty ſail againſt them to the relief of Corcyra, 
under Timotheus at firſt; but ſoon after, upon his 
ſeeming to act too ſlowly, Iphicrates was ſubſtituted 


in his place. Mnaſippus having made himſelf odious 


to his troops by his haughtineſs, rigour, and avarice, 
Vas very ill obeyed by them, and loſt his life in an en- 
gagement. Iphicrates did not arrive till after his death, 
when he received advice, that the Syracuſan ſquadron 
of ten gallies approached, which he attacked fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully, that not one of them eſcaped. He demand- 
ed, that the orator Calliſtratus, and Chabrias, one of 
the moſt renowned captains of his time, ſhould be 
joined in commiſſion with him. Xenophon admires 
his wiſdom and greatneſs of ſoul upon that accounr, 
In being ſatisfied with appearing to have occaſion for 


counſel, and not apprehending to ſhare the glory of 


his victories with others. | 
Ageſilaus had been prevailed upon to take upon 
him the command of the troops againſt Thebes. He 
entered Bceotia, where he did abundance of damage 
to the Thebans, not without conſiderable loſs on his 
own fide, The two armies came every day to blows, 
and were perpetually engaged, though not in formal 
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battle, yet in ſkirmiſhes which ſerved to inſtruct the 


Thebans in the trade of war, and to inſpire them with 
valour, boldneſs, and expèrience. It is reported that 
the Spartan Antalcides told Ageſilaus very juſtly upon 
this head, when he was brought back from Bœotia 
much wounded, My lord Ageſilaus, you have a fine re- 
ward for the leſſons you have given the Thebans in the art 
of war, which, before you taught it them, they neither 
would nor could learn. It was to prevent this inconve- 
nience, that Lycurgus, 1n one of the three laws which 


he calls Rhetre, forbad the Lacedæmonians to make 
war often upon the ſame enemy, leſt they ſhould make 


them too good ſoldiers, by obliging them to the fre- 

quent defence of themſelves. Se 
Several campaigns paſſed in this manner without 

any thing deciſive on either ſide. It was- prudent in 


the Theban generals not to hazard a battle hitherto, | 


and 
z 
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and to give their ſoldiers time to inure and embolden 
themſelves. When the occaſion was favourable, they. 
let themſelves looſe like generous hounds, and after 
having given them a taſte of victory by way of re- 
ward, they called them off, contented with their cou- 
rage and alacrity. The principal glory of their ſuc- 
ceſs and this wiſe conduct was due to Pelopidas” 

The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind of 
prelude to the battle of Leuctra, added much to his 
reputation. Having failed in his enterpriſe againſt 
Orchomenos, which had joined the Lacedemonians, 
at his return he found the enemy poſted to intercept 


him near Tegyra. As ſoon as the Thebans perceived 


them from the defiles, ſomebody ran in all haſte to . 


Pelopidas, and told him, We are fallen into the enemy's 


bands. Ab] replied he, why ſbould we not rather ſay, 
that they are fallen into ours! At the ſame time he or- 
dered his cavalry, which were his rear-guard, to ad- 


vance to the front, that they might begin the fight. 
He was aſſured, that his foot, which were only three 


hundred, and were called the ſacred battalion, would 
break chrough the enemy, wherever they charged, 
though ſuperior in number, as they were by at leaſt 


two thirds. The aſſault began where the generals of 
| each party were poſted, and was very rude. The 


two generals of the Lacedzmonians, who had charged 
Pelopidas, was preſently killed; all that were with 


them being either ſlain or diſperſed. The reſt of the 


Lacedzmonian troops were ſo daunted, that they 


opened a paſſage for the Thebans, who might have 


marched on to ſave themſelves if they had thought fit; 


But Pelopidas, diſdaining to make uſe of that opening 
for his retreat, advanced againſt thoſe who were ſtill 


drawn up in battle, and made ſo great a ſlaughter of 
them, that they were all diſmayed, and fled in diſor- 


der. The Thebans did not purſue them far, leſt they 
ſhould be ſurpriſed. They contented themſelves with 
having broken them, and with making a glorious re- 


treat not inferior to a victory, becauſe through the ene · 


my diſperſed and defeated. This 
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This little encounter, for it can be called no more, 
was in a manner the ſource of the great actions and 
events we are about to treat of. It had never hap- 
pened till then in any war, either againſt the Barbari- 

ans or Greeks, that the Lacedæmonians had been de- 
feated with the ſuperiority of number on their fide, 

nor even with equal forces in battle array. For which 

reaſon they were inſupportably proud, and their repu- 

tation alone kept their enemies in awe, who never 

durſt ſhow themſelves in the field before them, unleſs 

| ſuperior in number. They now loſt that glory, and 

the Thebans in theirturn became the terrour and dread 
even of thoſe, who had rendered themſelves ſo univer- 
ſally formidable. | RT SO 
| The enterpriſe of Artaxerxes Mnemon . againſt , I. 
Egypt, and the death of Evagoras king of Cyprus, 3627. 
| ſhould naturally come in here. But I ſhall defer thoſe Ant. J. C. 
articles. to avoid breaking in upon the Theban affairs. 


Szcr. IV. New troubles in Greece. The Lacedemonians 
declare war againſt Thebes. They are defeated and put 


1 


1395 flight in the battle of Leufira, EpaMinonDas 


ravages Laconia, and marches to the gates of Sparta. 


GO) YN JT HILST the Perſians were engaged in the A.M. 
Egyptian war, great troubles aroſe in , 3%, 
Greece. In that interval the Thebans, having taken 8 
Platæa (z), and afterwards Theſpiæ, entirely demo- 
liſhed thoſe cities, and expelled the inhabitants. The 
Platæans retired to Athens with their wives and chil- 
dren, where they were received with the utmoſt fa- 
your, and adopted into the number of the citizens. 
(a) Artaxerxes, being informed of the ſtate of the 
Grecian affairs, ſent a new embaſſy thither to perſuade 
the ſeveral cities and republicks at war to lay down 
their arms, and accommodate their differences upon 
the plan oſ the treaty of Antalcides. By that peace, 
as has been obſerved in its place, it was concluded, 
. c | that 


) Died 1. u p. 465, 564; (r) Plata, sci of Rus. 
= mic of 2 85 (a) Xenoph. ki Grac: I. vis P. 399393. 
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that all the cities of Greece ſhould enjoy their liberty, 
and be governed by their own laws. In virtue of this 
article, the Lacedzmonians, preſſed the Thebans to 
reſtore their liberty to all the cities of Bœotia, to re- 
build Platæa and Theſpiæ which they had demoliſned, 
and to reſtore them with their dependences to their 
ancient inhabitants. The Thebans on their ſide inſiſt- 
ed alſo, that the Lacedemonians ſhould give liberty 
to all thoſe of Laconia, and that the city of Meſſene 
ſhould be reſtored to its ancient poſſeſſors. This was 
what equity required; but the Lacedzmonians, believ- 
ing themſelves much ſuperior to the Thebans, were 
for impoſing a law upon them, which they would not 
ſubmit to themſelves. „ 9 0 
All Greece being weary of a war, which had al- 
ready laſted ſeveral campaigns, and had no other end 
than the aggrandiſing of that ſtate, was ſeriouſly in- 
tent upon a general peace, and, with that view, had 
ſent deputies to Lacedæmon, to concert together the 
means of attaining ſo deſirable an effect. (0 Amongſt 
thoſe deputies Epaminondas was of the firſt rank. He 
was at that time celebrated for his great erudition and 
profound knowledge in philoſophy; but he had not 
yet given any very diſtinguiſned proofs of his great 
capacity for the command of armies, and the admini- 
ſtration of publick affairs. Seeing that all the depu- 
ties, out of reſpect for Ageſilaus, who declared openly 
for the war, were afraid to contradict him, or to differ 
from his opinion in any thing, a very common effect 
of too imperious a power on one fide, and two ſervile 
a ſubmiſſion on the other; he was the only one that 
ſpoke with a wiſe and noble boldneſs, as became a 
ſtateſman who had no other view but the publick 
good. He made a ſpeech, not for the Thebans 
alone, but for Greece in general; in which he proved, 
that the war augmented only the power of Sparta, 
whilſt the reſt of Greece was reduced, and ruined by 
it. He inſiſted principally upon the neceſſity of eſta- 
bliſhing the peace in equality and juſtice, becauſe no 


peace 


(5) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 611 
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peace could be ſolid, and of long duration, but that 
wherein all parties ſhould find an equal advantage. 
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A diſcourſe like this, founded evidently upon rea- 


© ſon and juſtice, and pronounced with a grave and ſe- 
rious tone, never fails of making impreſſion. Ageſi- 


laus plainly diſtinguiſned, from the attention and 


ſilence with which it was heard, that the deputies were 
extremely affected with it, and would not fail to act 
conformably to his opinion. To prevent that effect, 
he demanded of Epaminondas, Whether he thought it 
Juſt and reaſonable, that Bæotia ſhould be free and inde- 


pendent ? that is to ſay, whether he agreed, that the 
cities of Bceotia ſhould depend no longer upon Thebes. 


Epaminondas immediately aſked in his turn with great 
. vivacity, Whether he thought it juſt and reaſonable, that 
Laconia ſhould enjoy the ſame independence and liberty ? 
Upon which Ageſilaus, riſing from his ſeat in great 
rage, inſiſted upon his declaring plainly, Vbetber he 
would conſent that Beotia ſhonld be free? Epaminondas 
retorted his queſtion again, and aſked, /bether, on his 


fide, be would conſent that Laconia ſhould be free? Age- 
ſilaus, who wanted only a pretext for breaking with the 


_ Thebans, ſtruck them directly out of the treaty of al- 
liance, which they were about to conclude. The reſt of 
the allies ſigned it, leſs out of inclination, than not to 
offend the Lacedzmonians, whoſe power they dreaded. 


(c) In conſequence of this treaty, all the troops in the 


field were to be diſbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the 
kings of Sparta, was then at Phocis, at the head of 
the army. He wrote to the Ephori to know the re- 
publick's reſolutions. Prothous, one of the princi- 


pal ſenators, repreſented, that there was no room for 


deliberations, for that Sparta, by the late agreement, 
has made the recall of the troops indiſpenſible. Age- 
ſilaus was of a different opinion. Angry with the 


Thebans, and particularly with Epaminondas, he 


was abſolutely bent on the war for an opportunity of 


revenge, and the preſent ſeemed moſt favourable, 


when 


(e) Xenoph. I. vi. p. 593— 597. Diod. I. xv. p. 365—371. Plut. 
in Ageſil. p. 611, 612, Id. in Pelop. p. 288, 289. | 
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when all Greece was free and united, and only the 
Thebans excluded the treaty of peace. The advice of 
Prothous was therefore rejected by the whole coun- 
cil, who treated him as an honeſt, well- meaning 
dotard, that knew nothing of the matter; the Divinity, 

from thenceforth, as Xenophon obſerves, promoting 
their downfall. The Ephori wrote immediately to 

- Cleombrotus to march againſt the Thebans with his 
troops, and ſent orders at the ſame time to all their al- 
lies to aſſemble their forces, who were averſe to this 
war, and did not join in it but with great reluctance, 
and out of fear of contradicting the Lacedæmonians, 
whom they did not yet dare to diſobey. Though no 
happy conſequences could be expected from a war, vi- 
ſibly undertaken contrary to all reaſon and juſtice, and 
from the ſole motive of reſentment and revenge; the 
Lacedzmonians however, from the ſuperiority of their 
numbers, aſſured themſelves of ſucceſs, and imagined 
that the Thebans, abandoned by their allies, were in 
no condition to oppoſe them. 
A. M. The Thebans were much alarmed at firſt, They 
3634. ſaw themſelves alone, without allies or ſupport, whilſt 
Ant. J. C. all Greece looked upon them as utterly loſt ; not know- 
37% ing that in a ſingle man they had more than armies. ' 
This was Epaminondas. ' He was appointed general, 
and had ſeveral colleagues joined in commiſſion with 
him. He immediately raiſed all the troops he could, 
and began his march. His army did not amount to 
fix thouſand men, and the-enemy had above four times 
that number. As ſeveral bad omens were told him to 
revent his ſetting out, he replied only by a verſe of 
Homer's, of which the ſenſe is, +Tbere is but one good 
omen, to fight for one's country. However, to re-afſure 
the ſoldiers, by nature ſuperſtitious, and whom he ob- 
ſerved to be diſcouraged, he inſtructed ſeveral perſons 
to come from different places, and report auguries and 
omens in his favour, which revived the ſpirit and hopes 
of the troops. | - Sn.” 


Pelopidas 
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the 2 his wife, in taking her laſt adieu, conjured 
him with a flood of tears to take care of himſelf, That, 


Maid he, ſhould be recommended to young people; but for 
generals, they have no occgſion for ſuch advice; the care 


of others ſhould be recommended to them. | 
_ Epaminondas had wiſely taken care to ſecure a paſs, 
by which Cleombrotus might have ſhortened his march 


_ conſiderably. The latter, after having taken a large 
compaſs, arrived at Leuctra, a ſmall town of Bceotia, 
between Platza and Theſpia. Both parties conſulted 


whether they ſhould-give battle; which Cleombrotus 
reſolved by the advice of all his officers, who repre- 


ſented to him, that if he declined fighting with ſuch a 
' ſuperiority of troops, it would confirm the current re- 
port, that he ſecretly favoured the Thebans. The 


latter had an eſſential reaſon for haſtening a battle be- 


fore the arrival of the troops, which the enemy daily 
expected. However, the ſix generals, who formed the 
council of war, differed in their ſentiments. The 
_ ſeventh, who was Epaminondas, came in very good 
time to join the three, that were for fighting, and his 
opinion carrying the queſtion, the battle was reſolved 
upon. This was in the, ſecond year of the 102d 
- Olympiad. | On Ts | 


The two armies were very unequal in number. 


That of the Lacedzmonians, as has been ſaid, con- 
_ ſiſted of twenty-four thouſand foot, and ſixteen hun- 


dred 'horſe. The Thebans had only fix thouſand foot 


and four hundred horſe; but allof them choice troops, 


animated by their experience of the war, and deter- 


-mined to conquer or die. The Lacedzmonian cavalry, 
- - compoſed of men picked up by chance, without va- 
Jour, and ill-diſciplined, was as much inferior to their 
enemies in courage, as ſuperior in number. The in- 
fantry could not be depended on, except the Lacedæ- 
monians; the allies, as has been ſaid, having engaged 
in the war with reluctance, becauſe they did not ap- 
| | LT 8 Prove 
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Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded 
the ſacred battalion. When he left his houſe to go to 


| 
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prove the motive of it, and were beſides diſſatisfied 
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with the Lacedzmonians. | | FE 
The ability of the generals on either ſide ſupplied 
the place of numerous armies, eſpecially of the The- 


ban, who was the moſt accompliſhed captain of his 


time. He was ſupported by Pelopidas at the head of 
the ſacred battalion, compoſed of three hundred The- 


8 bans, united in a ſtrict friendſhip and affection, and 


engaged under a particular oath never to fly, but to 
defend each other to the laſt drop of their blood. _. 
Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on 
a plain. Cleombrotus was upon the right, conſiſtin 
of Lacedæmonians, on whom he confided moſt, and 
whoſe files were twelve deep. To take the advantage, 
which his ſuperiority of horſe gave him 'in an open 
country, he poſted them in the front of the Lacedæ- 


monians. Archidamus, Ageſilaus's ſon, was at the 
head of the allies, who formed the left wing. 


Epaminondas. who reſolved to charge with his left, 
which he commanded in perſon, ſtrengthened it with 
the choice of his heavy- armed troops, whom he drew 
up fifty deep. The ſacred battalion was upon his left, 
and cloſed the wing. The reſt of his infantry were 


| Poſted upon his right in an oblique line, which, the 


farther it extended, was the more diſtant from the 
enemy. By this uncommon diſpoſition, - his deſign 


Was to cover his flank on the right, to keep off his 


right wing as a kind of reſerved body, that he might 
not hazard the event of the battle upon the weakeſt 


part of his army; and to begin the action with his left 


wing, where his beſt troops were poſted, to turn the 
whole weight of the battle upon king Cleombrotus 
and the Spartans. He was aſſured, that if he could 


\ penetrate the Lacedzmonian Phalanx, the reſt of the 
army would ſoon be put to the rout, As for his horſe, 


he diſpoſed them after the enemy's example in the front. 
of his Jett; 7 8 „„ 
The action began by the cavalry. As that of the 


Thebans were better mounted and braver troops than 
the Lacedæmonian horſe, the latter were not long 


before 


PERSTANS AND 'GRECTANS; 
= before they were broke, and driven upon the infantry, 
Which they". ut into ſome confuſion: ' Epaminondas 
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following his horſe-cloſe; marched: ſwiftly up to Cle- 


ombretus; and fell upon his Phalanx with all the 


weight of his heavy battalion. The latter, to make 


a diverſion, detached a body of troops with orders to 
take Epaminondas i in flank, Rad to Regent him. Pe- 
lopidas; upon the ſight of that movement; advanced 
with incredible ſpeed and boldneſs at rhe head of the 
ſarred- battalion” to prevent the enemy's. defign, and 
flanked'-Cleombrotus himſelf, who, by that ſudden 
and unex __—_— attack; was put into diſorder. The 
battle was very rude and obſtinate, and whilſt Cleom- 
brotus could act, the victory continued in ſuſpence, 
and declared for neither party. When he fell dead 
with his wounds; the Thebans, to complete the vic- 
tory, and the Lacedæmonians, to avoid the ſhame of 
abandoning the body of their king, redoubled their 


efforts, and a great ſlaughter enſued on both ſides. 
'The Spartaris 7 with ſo much fury about the 


2 560710 char at length they gained their point, and car- 
ried it off. Animated by ſo glorious an advantage, 


they prepared to return to the charge, which would 


perhaps have proved ſucceſsful, had the allies ſeconded 
their ardeur. But the left ſeeing the Lacedz- 
monian phalanx had been broke, and believing all 
loſt, eſpecially when they heard that the king was 
dead, tobk to flight, and drew off the reſt of the 
army along with chem. Epaminondas followed them 
vigorouſly; and killed a a great number in the purſuit. 
"The Phebans remained maſters of the field o battle, 


erected a trophy, and ermitted the enemy to bury 
: their dead. 1 . 


The Lakedwmoriing "had: never receive ſuch 8 


blow. The moſt bloody defeats till then had ſcarce 
ever coſt them more than four or five hundred of their 
citizens. They had been feen, however animated, or 


rather violently incenſed againſt Athens. to ranſom, 


7 by a truce of thirty eight years, eight hundred of their 
Ae who had Abe Tecs to be ſhut. in the 


Vor. IV. little 


8 
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little iſland. of Sphacteria. Here they loſt four thou- 
ſand men, of whom one thouſand were Lacedæmoni- 
ans, and four hundred * Spartans, out of ſeven hun- 
dred who were in the battle. The Thebans had only 
three hundred men killed. among vhom. were den of 

their citizens. 

The city of Sparta celebrated at that... time he 

| gymnaſtick 8 and was full of ſtran ers, whom u- 
4 — had brought thither. When a, couriers. ar- 
rived from Leuctra with the terrible news of their de- 
feat, the Ephori, though perfectly ſenſible of all the 
conſequences, and that the Spartan empire had re- 
ceived a mortal wound, would not permit the repre- 
ſentations - of the theatre to be ſuſpended, nor any 
changes in the celebration of - the feſtival. They ſent 
to every family the names .of their. relations, who 
were killed, and ſtayed in. the theatre to ee that the 


dances and Hed: were Seen without | wanting 
do the end, Mo 8 das 1 
The next day it in * morning the loſs. of cach . 
mily being known, the fathers: and relations of thoſe 
Who had died in the battle, met in the publick place, 
and ſaluted and embraced each other ith, great-jJoy 
and ſerenity. in their looks; whilſt. the others kept 
themſelves cloſe in their houſes, . or if neceſlity; obliged 
them to go abroad, it was with a ſadneſs and dejection 
of aſpect, which ſenſibly expreſſed their profound an- 
guiſnh and affliction. That difference was ſtill more re- 
Fe markable in the women. Grief, ſilence, teats, di- 
ſtinguiſned thoſe who expected the return of their 
ſons; but ſuch as had loſt their ſons were ſeen hurrying 
| to the temples to thank the gods, and congratulating 
| each other upon their glory and good fortune. It can- 
. not be denied, but ſuch; ſentiments argue great courage 
| f and reſolution: But I would not have them entirely 
|: _ extinguiſh. natural tenderneſs, and ſhould have been 
better bee had there. been 55 of ＋ dere in them. 
carl; e hate wy Sparta 


hls 227 Thoſe - were; pro _ called | 4 Mr Rollin FE ts ſpeak: here 
2 artans, abb inhabited Sparta; J en Frangois. be ſentiments of the 
- "the Lacedemonians vere Jeu in N have no exception, and are 
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Sparta Was e no ſmall difficulty to know how. 
to act in regard to thoſe who had fled from the battle. 
As they Were numerous, and of the moſt, powerful 
families in the city, it was not ſafe to inflict upon them 
the puniſhments aſſigned by the laws, left their deſpair | 
ſhould indqce them to take ſome violent reſolution 
fatal to the ſtate, - For ſuch as. fled were not. only ex- 
cluded from all offices and employments, but it was a 
diſgrace to contract any alliance with them by marriage. 
Any body that met them in the ſtreets might buffet 
them, which they were obliged to ſuffer. Chey were 
beſides to wear dirty and ragged habits, full of patches 
of different colours. And, laſtly, they were to ſhave 
half their beards, and to let the other half grow. It 
Was a Bey loſs to the Spartans to be deprived of ſo 
many. of 12 ſoldiery, at a time they had ſuch preſ- 
ſing occaf 15 for them. To remove this difficulty, 
hs choſe | Ageſilaus legiſlator, with abſolute, power 
to make uch a terations in the laws as he ſhould hunk | 
fx: pp ng without adding, fernen, | 
changing any thing, found means to ſave the fu Wbt 
without pfejüdice ro the ſtate. In a full aſſembly of 
the Le en he decreed, Tbat Fe reſent. 
day the laws Should be ſuſpended, and of of no Er Fe but. 
ever after. to remain in full force and authority... ;By thoſe 
few words he preſerved the Spartan laws entire, and 
at the ſame k time reſtored to the ſtate that great num - 
ber of its. members, in preventing thein being for 
750 e and eee uſcleſs a5 che N 
ublic Rs: 
L WG After the battle of Levdtra the | two. parties were wy 
ftriouſly' employed, the one in ferſter and * 
6tker in Are their victory. 5 
( Agebilavs, to revive the courage of b troops, | 
marched 9 jem into Ss but with A full, on 1 
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WOE Kenoph. 1. vi. p. 1 Diod. I. xv. p. 7 8. 
) Plut. in Ageßl. p- 613. Id. in Pelop. p. 


* 2 None but flaves will deny it to. die in its 22 55 Slaves 89 
that the next 4.5 and goof A 5 country. Bem ſalwas are 
tu dęſfending their country againſt its the tyrants. 

enemies, when its ruin is at Aal ty : 
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carefully to avoid a battle. He confined himſelf to 
[ | attacking ſome ſmall towns of the Mantinzans, which 
he took, and laid the country waſte. This gave Sparta 
ſome joy, and they began to take courage from be-. 
lieving their condition not entirely deſperate. 
The Thebans, ſoon after their victory, ſent an ac- 
count of it to Athens, and to demand aid at the ſame 
time againſt the common enemy. The ſenate was 
then ſitting, which received the courier with great 
coldneſs, did not make him the uſual preſents, and 
diſmiſſed him without taking any notice of aid. The 
Athenians, alarmed at the conſiderable advantage 
which the Thebans had gained over the Lacedzmonians, 
could not diſſemble the umbrage and difſſatisfaftion 
which ſo ſudden and unexpected an increaſe of a neigh- 
bouring power gave them, which might ſoon render 
itſelf formidable to all Greece. n 
At Thebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been 
elected joint governors of Bœotia. Having aſſembled 
all the troops of the Bceotians and their allies, whoſe 
number daily increaſed, they entered Peloponneſus, 
and made abundance of places and people revolt from 
the Lacedzmonians ; Elis, Argos, Arcadia, and the 
greateſt part of Laconia itſelf, It was then about the 
winter-ſolſtice, and towards the end of the laſt month 
of the year, ſo that in a few days they were to quit 
their offices; the firſt day of the next month being 
aſſigned by law, for their reſigning them to the perſons 
appointed to ſucceed them, upon pain of death, if 
they held them beyond that term. Their colleagues, 
r ee the badneſs of the ſeaſon, and more, 
the dreadful conſequences of infringing that law, were 
for marching back the army immediately to Thebes. 
Pelopidas was the firſt, who, entering into the opi- 
nion of Epaminondas, animated the citizens, and en- 
gaged them to; take the advantage of the enemy's 
alarm, and to purſue their Enterpriſe in neglect of a 
formality, from the obſervance of which they might 
juſtly believe themſelves diſpenſed. by the ſtate itſelf, 
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PERSIAN S. AND GRECIANS. 
as the ſervice of the ſtate, when founded in juſtice, is 
the ſovereign law and rule of the people's obedience. 
They entered Laconia therefore at the head of an 
army of ſeventy thouſand good ſoldiers, of which the 
twelfth part were not Thebans. The great reputation 
of the two generals was the cauſe that all the allies, 
even without order or publick decree, obeyed them 
with reſpectful ſilence, and marched with entire confi- 


dence and courage under their command. It was 


ſix hundred years ſince the Dorians had eſtabliſhed 
themſelves at Lacedzmon, and in all that time they 
had never ſeen an enemy upon their lands; none 
daring till then to ſet foot in them, and much leſs to 
attack their city, though without walls. The The- 
| bans and their allies, 5 


nding a country hitherto . un- 
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touched by an enemy, ran through it with fire and 


| ſword, deſtroying and plundering as far as the river 
Eurotas, without any oppoſition whatſoever. 
Parties had been poſted to defend ſome important 
paſſes. Iſcholas the Spartan, who commanded one of 
theſe detachments, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a peculiar 
manner. Finding it impoſſible, with his ſmall body 
of troops to ſupport the enemy's attack, and think- 


ing it below a Spartan to abandon his poſt, he ſent 


back the young men, who were of age and condition 
to ſerve their country effectually, and kept none with 


him but ſuch as were advanced in years. With theſe 


devoting himſelf, after the example of Leonidas, to 


the publick good, they fold their lives dear; and after 


having defended themſelves a long time, and made 
great ſlaughter of- their enemies, they all periſhed to 
à man. 5 . 

Ageſilaus acted upon this occaſion with great ad- 
dreſs and wiſdom. He looked upon this irruption of 
the enemy as an impetuous torrent, which it was not 
only in vain, but dangerous to oppoſe, whoſe rapid 
courſe would be but of ſhort duration, and after ſome 


ravages ſubſide of itſelf, He contented himſelf with 
_ diſtributing his beſt troops into the middle, and all the 


moſt important parts of the city, ſtrongly ſecuring all 
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the poſts. He was determined not to qui ir We towh, 
nor to hazard a battle, and perſiſted in at reſolution, 


without regard to all the raillery, inſults, and menaces 
of the Thebans, who defied him by name, and called 


upon him to come out and defend his country, who 


had alone been the cauſe. of all its ſufferings, i in 1 
the war. 


But far greater afflictions to Ageſilaus were the 


| commotions and diſorders excited within the city, the 


murmurs and complaints of the old men in the higheft 


affliction and deſpair from being witneſſes of what 


they ſaw, as well as of the women, who ſeemed quite 
diſtracted with hearing the threatening cries of tlie 


enemy, and ſeeing the neighbouring country all on 


fire, whilſt the flames and ſmoke, which drove almoſt 


upon them, ſeemed to denounce a like misfortune to 


_ themſelves. Whatever courage Ageſilaus might ex- 


preſs in his outward behaviour, he could not fail of 


| being ſenſibly affected with ſo mournful an object, to 
which was added. the grief of loſing his reputation 


who, having found the city in a moſt flouriſhing and 
potent condition, when he came to the government, 
now ſaw it fallen to ſuch a degree, and all its ancient 
glory loſt under him! He was, beſides, ſecretly morti- 
fied at ſo mournful a contradiction of a boaſt he had 
often made, 7 bat uo woman of Sparta had ever ſeen tbe 


ſmoke of an enemy's camp. 


Whilſt he was giving different orders in the city, he 
was informed, that a certain number of mutineers had 
ſeiſed an important poſt, with a refolution to defend 
themſelves in it. Agefilaus ran immediately thither, 
and as if he had been entirely unacquainted with their 
bad deſign, he ſaid to them, Comrades, it is not there 


I, ſent you. At the ſame time he pointed to different 
| Poſts to divide them: to which they went, believing 


their enterpriſe had not been diſcovered. This order, 
which he gave without emotion, argues 'a great pre- 


ſence of mind in Ageſilaus, and ſhows, that in times 
of trouble it is not proper to ſee too much, that the 


culpable may not want time to reflect and repent. He 


"Gat 
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thought it more adviſeable to ſuppoſe that ſmall troop 


innocent, than to urge them to a declared revolt by a 
too rigorous enquiry. e PL TE 
The Eurotas was at that time very much ſwoln by 
the melting of the ſnows, and the Thebans found 
more difficulty in paſling it than they expected, as well 
from the extreme coldneſs of the water, as its rapi- 
dity. As Epaminondas paſſed at the head of his in- 
fantry, ſome of the Spartans ſhowed him to Ageſilaus; 
who, after having attentively conſidered; and followed 
him with his eyes a long time, ſaid only, Wonderful 
man ! in admiration of the valour that could under- 
take ſuch great things. Epaminondas would have 
been glad to have given battle in Sparta, and to have 
erected a trophy in the midſt of it. He did not how- 


ever think proper to attempt the forcing of the city, 


and not being able to induce Ageſilaus to quit it, choſe 
to retire. It would have been difficult for Sparta, 
without aid, and unfortified, to have defended itſelf 
long againſt a victorious army. But the wiſe captain, 
who commanded it, apprehended, that he ſhould draw 


— 
. 


upon his hands the whole force of Peloponneſus, and 


ſtill more, that he ſhould excite; the jealouſy of the 
Greeks, who.would never have pardoned his deſtroying 
ſo potent a republick, and pulling out, as Leptinus 
ſays, one of the eyes of Greece, as a proof of his 
{kill (g). He confined himſelf therefore to the glory 
of having humbled the proud, whoſe laconick lan- 
guage added new haughtineſs to their commands, and 
of having reduced them to the neceſſity, as he boaſted 
himſelf, of enlarging their ſtile, and lengthening 
their + monoſyllables. At his return he again waſted 
the.country. c b 1 egy? ST 
(5) In this expedition the Thebans re-inſtated Ar- 
„ F cadia 


(8) Ariſt. Rhet. I. iii. c. 10. (5) Pauſ. 1. iv. p. 267, 268. 

a 75 neUνε,’i’p AE 0e aripyru. pa 

The Greek expreſſion is not eaſy to be | kev ewrote to them, If IT enter 

tranſlated, It fignifies, Oh the actor your country, I ſhall put all to fire 

of great deeds |! and ſword, they replied, If; to fignify 
+ The Lacedæmonians ſometimes they ſhould take all poſſible care toput 

enſwered the meſi important diſ= it out of his power,  ' _.. 


* 


tches by a ſingle monoſyllable. Pulis 
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cadia into one body, and took Meſſenia from the;Spat- 
tans, who had been in poſſeſſion of it“ very long, 
after having expelled all its inhabitants. It was 4 
country equal in extent to Laconia, and as fertile as 
the beſt in Greece. Its ancient inhabitants, who were 
diſperſed in different regions of Greece,, Italy, and Si- 
cily, on the firſt notice given them, returned with in- 
credible joy; animated by the love of their country, 
natural to all men, and almoſt as much as by their hatred 
of the Spartans, which the length of time had only 
increaſed. They built themſelves a city, which, from 
the ancient name, was called Meſſene. Amongſt the 
bad events of this war, none gave the Lacedæmonians 
more ſenſible diſpleaſure, or rather more lively grief; 
becauſe from immemorial time an irreconcileable en- 
mity had ſubſiſted between Sparta and Meſſene, which 
ſeemed incapable of being extinguiſhed but by the final 
ruin of the one or the other. 

(i) Polybips reflects upon an ancient errour in the 
conduct of the Meſſenians with regard to Sparta, 
which was the cauſe of all their misfortunes. This 
was their too great ſollicitude for the preſent tran- 
quillity, and through an exceſſive love of peace, their 
neglecting the means of making it ſure and laſting. 
Two of the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece were their 
neighbours, the Arcadians and Laced#monians. The 
latter, from their firſt ſettlement in the country, had 
declared open war againft them: The others, on the 
contrary, always joint with them, and entered into 
all their intereſts. © But the Meſſenians had neither the 

courage to oppoſe their violent and irreconcileable ene- 

mies with valour and conftancy, nor the prudence to 
treat with due regard their faithful and affectionate 
allies. When the two ſtates were either at war with 
each other, or carried their arms elſewhere, the Mef- 
ſenians, little provident for the future, and regarding 
only their preſent repoſe, made it a rule with them 
never to engage in the quarrel on | nie: ſide, and to 

; obſerve. 
q 4) Polyb. I. iv. p. 299, 3 


* The Meſenians Bad been driver out * their country 10 Hundred and 
eighty -ſeven ” qo 
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| 6bſerve! an exact neutrality. » On ſuch conjunctures 
they congratulated themſelves upon their WS 19 and 
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ſucceſs in preſerving their tranquillity, whilſt their 


heighbours all around them were involved in trouble 
and confuſion. But this tranquillity was of no long 
duration. The Lacedzmonians, having ſubdued their 
enemies, fell upon them with all their forces; and 
finding them unſupported by allies, and incapable of 
defending themſelves, they reduced them to ſubmit, 
either to the yoke of a rigid ſlavery, or to baniſh them- 


ſelves from their country. And this was ſeveral times 


their caſe. | They ought to have reflected, ſays Poly- 
bius, that as there is nothing more deſirable or advan- 
tageous than peace, when founded in juſtice and ho- 


nour; ſo there is nothing more ſhameful, and at the 
ſame time more pernicious, when attained by WR mea- 


ſures, and purchaſed at the price of liberty. 


Szcr, V.. The two Theban generals, at their return, are 
etc. and abſolved. Sparta implores aid of the 


Acbenians. The Greeks ſend ambaſſadors to ARTA- 
-XERXES, Credit of. Faxen at ihe. court of 


- "Payfa. B 


'F might be le that the two Theban cap- a 
tains, on their return to- their country after ſuch 


| Bemorsbir actions, ſhould have been received with 
the general applauſe, and all the honours that could 
be conferred upon them. Inſtead of which, they 
were both ſummoned to anſwer as criminals againſt 

the ſtate; in having, contrary to the law, Gs N. 
they were obliged to reſign their command to new o 
ficers, retained it four months beyond the appointed 
term; during which they had executed in Meſſenia, 


Arcadia, and Laconia, all thoſe great things we have | 


related. 


A behaviour of this kind 4 is ſurpriſing, and the re- 
lation of it cannot be read without a ſecret indigna- 


tion: but ſuch a mag ag had a very plauſible foun- 


dation. 
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dation. The zealous aſſertors of a liberty lately re- 
gained, were apprehenſive that the example might 
prove very pernicious, in authoriſing ſome future 

magiſtrate to maintain himſelf in command beyond 
the eſtabliſned term, and in conſequence to turn his 
arms againſt his country. It is not to be doubted, 
but the Romans would have acted in the ſame man- 
ner; and if they were ſo ſevere, to put an officer to 
death, though victorious, for giving battle without 
his general's orders, how would they have behaved to 
za general, who ſhould have continued four months in 
the ſupreme command, contrary to the laws, and up- 
beit : z ads ah bn wig 
(4) Pelopidas was the firſt cited before the tribunal. 
He defended. himſelf with leſs force and greatneſs of 
mind than was expected from a man of his character, 
by nature warm and fiery. That, valour, haughty 
and intrepid in fight, forſook him before the judges. 
His air and diſcourſe, which had ſomething timid and 
creeping in it, denoted a man who was afraid of death, 
and did not in the leaſt incline the judges in his fa- 
vour, who acquitted him not without difficulty. Epa- 
minondas appeared, and ſpoke with a quite different 
air and tone. He ſeemed, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, to charge danger in front without emotion. 
Inſtead of juſtifying himſelf, he made a panegyrick 
upon his actions, and repeated in a lofty ſtile, in what 
manner he had ravaged Laconia, re-eſtabliſhed Meſ- 
ſenia, and re-united Arcadia in one body. He con- 
cluded with ſaying, that he ſhould die with pleaſure, 
if the Thebans would renounce the ſole glory of thoſe 
actions to him, and declare that he had done them by 
his own authority, and without their participation. All 
the voices were in his favour; and he returned from his 
tryal, as he uſed to return from battle, with glory and 
_. univerſal applauſe. Such dignity has true valour, that 
it in a manner ſeiſes the admiration of mankind by force. 
He was by nature deſigned for great actions, and 
every thing he did had an air of grandeur in it. (/) 
( Plut. de ſui laude, p. 540. | £ N 
( Plut, de pracept, reip. ger. p. 811. 0 
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His enemies, jealous of his glory, and with deſign to 


affront him, got him elected Telearch; an office very 


unworthy of a perſon of his merit. He however 
thought it no diſhonour to him, and ſaid; that he 
would demonſtrate, that the office did not only ſhow 
the man, but the man the office. He accordingly raiſed 
that employment to very great dignity, which before 
conſiſted in only taking care that the ſtreets were kept 
clean, the dirt carried away, and the drains and com- 
Won. ſewers in good order. 

(mn) The Lacedzmonians, Avitin every thing 0 to 


"TS... 


4 fear from an enemy, whom the late ſucceſſts- had ren- 


dered till: more haughty and enterpriſing than ever, 
and ſeeing themſelves expoſed every moment to a new 
irruption, had recourſe to the Athenians, and ſent de- 
puties to them to implore their aid. The perſon who 
ſpoke, began with deſcribing in the moſt pathetick 
terms the deplorable condition, and extreme danger, to 
which Sparta was reduced. He enlarged upon the 
inſolent ' haughtineſs of the Thebans, and their ambi- 
tious views, which tended to nothing leſs than the 

empire of all Greece. He inſinuated what Athens in 
particular had to fear, if they were ſuffered to extend 
their power by the increaſe of allies, who every day 

went over to their party, and augmented their forces. 
He called to mind the happy times, in which the ſtrict 
union betwixt Athens and Sparta had preſerved Greece 
to the equal glory of both ſtates; and concluded with 


ſaying, how great an addition it would be to the Athe- 


nian name, to aid a city, its ancient friend and ally, 


which more than once had generouſly ſacrificed itſelf 
for the common intereſt and ſafety. 


The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy 


advanced in his diſcourſe, but at the ſame time they 
had not forgot the bad treatment which they had ſuf- 
fered from the Spartans on more than one occaſion, 
and eſpecially after the defeat of Sicily. However, 
their compaſſion of the 2. misfortunes of _—_ 
carr! 


(m) Xenoph. I. vi. p. 609813. ä 
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carried i it at the ſenſe of the former injuries, and 
determined them to aſſiſt the Lacedæmonians with all 
| their forces. (») Some time after, the deputies. of 

ſeveral-ſtates being afſembled at Athens, a league and 
confederacy was concluded againſt the Thebans, con- 
formably to the late treaty of Antalcides, and the in- 
tention of the king of -Perſia, who. continually made 
inſtances for its execution. 

(% A flight advantage gained by the Spartans over 
their enemies, raiſed them from the dejection of fpicit 
in which they had hitherto remained, as it generally 
happens, when in a mortal diſtemper the leaſt glimpſe 
of a recovery enlivens hope, and recalls joy. 3 
mus, ſon of Ageſilaus, having received aid from Dio- 
nyſius the Younger, tyrant of Sicily, put himſelf at 
the head of his troops, and defeated the Arcadians in 
a battle, called the battle without tears (p), becauſe he 
did not loſe a man, and killed a great number of the 

enemy. The Spartans before had been ſo much ac- 
cuſtomed to conquer, that they became inſenſible to 
the pleaſure of victory: But when the news of this 
battle arrived, and they ſaw Archidamus return victo- 
rious, they could not contain their joy, nor keep 
within the city. His father was the firſt that went out 
to meet him, weeping with joy and tenderneſs. He 
was followed by the great officers and magiſtrates. 
The crowd of old men and women came down as far 
as the river, lifting up their hands to heaven, and re- 
turning thanks to the gods, as if this action had obli- 
terated the ſhame of Sparta, and they began to ſee 
thoſe happy days again, in which the Spartan glory | 
and reputation had riſen ſo high. 

(q) Philiſcus, who had been ſent by the king of 
Perſia to reconcile the Grecian ſtates, was arrived at 
Delphos, whither he ſummoned their deputies to re- 
Pair. The god was not at all conſulted in the affair 
diſcuſſed 1 in chat e, The Spartans demanded, 


that 
69 xenoph. 1. vii. p. 613676. 
(o) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 614, 616. Xenoph. 1. vii. p. 619, hs; 
(2) Diod. I. xv. p. 383. P n p. 619. Diod. * Fo 
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that Meſſene and its inhabitants ſhould return to their 
obedience to them. Upon the Thebans refuſal to 
comply with that demand, the aſſembly broke up, and 
Philiſcus retired, after having left conſiderable ſums of 
money with the Lacedæmonians for levying troops and 
carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced and humbled 
by its loſſes, was no longer the object of the Perſians 
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fear or jealouſy; but Thebes, victorious and trium- 5 


phant, gave them juſt cauſe of inquietude. 

(r) To form a league againſt Thebes with greater 
certainty, the allies had ſent deputies to the great king. 
The Thebans on their ſide deputed Pelopidas; an ex- 
_ tremely wiſe choice, from the great reputation of the 
ambaſſador, which is no indfferent circumſtance in 
reſpect to the ſucceſs of a negociation. The battle of 
Leuctra had ſpread its fame into the remoteſt pro- 
vinces of Aſia. When he arrived at the court, and 
appeared amongſt the princes and nobility, they cried 


out in admiration of him, This is he, who deprived the 


Lacedæmonians of their empire by ſea and land, and re- 
duced Sparta. to confine itſelf between the Eurotas and 


Taygetus, that not long ſince, under its king Ageftlaus, 
threatened no leſs than to Ade us in Suſa and Ecbatana. 


Artaxerxes, extremely pleaſed with his arrival, paid. 
him extraordinary honours, and piqued himſelf upon 


_ extolling him highly before the lords of his. court; in 
_ eſteem indeed of his great merit, but much more out 
of vanity and. ſelf- love, and to infinuate to his ſub- 
jects, that the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons 
made their court to him, and paid homage to his 
B and good fortune. But after having admitted 
im to audience, and heard his diſcourſe, in his opi- 
nion more nervous than that of the Athenian ambaſ- 
ſadors, and more ſimple than that of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, which was ſaying a great deal, he eſteemed him 
more than ever; and as it is * common with kings, 
Who are but little accuſtomed to conſtraint, he did 
not diſſemble his extreme regard for him, and his 
. | Meir 
() Xenophi I. vii. p. 620622. Plut. in Pelop. p. 294. 
5 „ mise ni Sa % 
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| preference of him to all the reſt of the Grecian de- 
puties. 8 8 
Pelopidas, as an able politician, had appriſed the | 
king, how important it was to the intereſt of his 
crown to protect an infant power, which had never 
borne arms againſt the Perſians, and which, in forming 
a kind of balance between Sparta and Athens, might 
be able to make an uſeful diverſion againſt. thoſe re- 
publicks, the perpetual and irreconcileable enemies of 
Perſia, that had lately coſt it fo. many loſſes and 
inquietudes. Timagoras, the Athenian, was the beſt 
received after him; becauſe being paſſionately de- 
ſirous of humbling Sparta, and at the ſame time of 
pleaſing the king, he did not appear averſe to the views 
of Pelopidas. 

The king having preſſed Pelopidas to explain 
what favours he had to aſk of him, he demanded, 
That Meſſene ſhould continue free and exempt 
« from the yoke of Sparta; that the Athenian gal- 
« lies, which were failed to infeſt the coaſt of Bœotia, 
ee ſhould be recalled, or that war ſhould be declared 
againſt Athens; that | thoſe who would” not come 
into the league, or march againſt ſuch as ſhould 
oppoſe it, ſhould be attacked firſt.” All which 
was decreed, and the Thebans declared friends and 
allies of the king. Leon, Timagoras's colleague, ſaid 
loud enough to be heard by Artaxerxes, Athens has 
nothing now” to do but to find ſome other ally. . © 

Pelopidas, having obtained all he deſired, left the 
court, - without accepting any more of the king s many 
preſents, than what was neceſſary to carry home as a 
token of his favour and good will; and this aggra- 
vated the complaints which were made againſt "the 
other Grecian ambaſſadors, who were not ſo reſerved 
and delicate in point of intereft. One of thoſe from 
the Arcadians ſaid on his return home, that he had 
ſeen many ſlaves at the king's court, but no men. He 
added, that all his magnificence was no, more than 
vain oftenration, and that the ſo-much-boaſted * Plan- 

tain 


* It quas @ tree of gold, of ex- lue, which, people ent fee out of 
quifite workmanſhip, and great va · curigſity. 
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not ſhade enough under it for a graſs- hopper. | 


% s 
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Of all the deputics, Timagoras had received the 


moſt preſents. He did not oply accept of gold and 
filver, but of a magnificent bed, and — to make 
it, the Greeks not ſeeming to him expert enough in 
that office: which ſhows that ſloth and luxury were 
Uttle in faſhion at Athens. He received alſo twenty- 
four cows, with ſlaves to take care of them; as having 
occaſion to drink milk for ſome indiſpoſition. Laſtly, 
at his departure, he was. carried in a chair to the 
ſea-ſide at the king's expence, who gave four ta- 
lents (s) for that ſervice. His colleague Leon, on 


a+ 
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| G&) Four thouſand crowns. 
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das were not a little — 25 mented by the good ſucceſs 
of this embaſſy, which had peo Weck the freedom of 
Greece, and the re- <ſtablifainent of Meſſene: and 
he was extremely applauded for his conduct at his re- 
turn. 

But Theſſalia was the theatre, where the Valor of 
Pelopidas made the greateſt figure, in the expedition 
of the Thebans againſt Alexander tyrant of Pheræ. 
1 ſhall relate it entire, and unite in one point of view 
all which relates to that great event, without any other 


interruption than the journey of Pelopidas i into Mace- 
donia, to appeaſe the troubles of that court. 


Sxcr. VI. Prroribas marc hes againſt Auna anon | 
tyrant of Phere, and reduces him to reaſon.” He goes 

to Macedonia, to appeaſe the troubles of that court, 
and brings PIII to Thebes as an baſtage. He re- 
turns into Theſſaly, is ſeiſed by treachery, oa made a 

priſoner. EpaMiNonDAs delivers bim. | PELOPI- 

vas gains à viftory againſt the tyrant, and is killed 
in the battle. Extraordinary honours re to 25 me- 
mory. Tragical end of ALEXANDER. 11. 


0 HE reduced condition of Spater we Arhens, 

Gs by which for many years had lorded it over all 
c. c either in conjunction or ſeparately, had in- 
ſpired ſome of their neighbours with the deſire of ſop- 


Dn thoſe cities, and given birth tõ the hope of 


Tucceeding them in the pre: eminence. A power r had 


riſen up in Theſſaly, which began to grow formidable. 
Jaſon, tyrant of Pheræ, had been cler 


ſimo of the Theſſalians by the conſent of the people 


of that Province; and it was to his merit, univerſallyß 
known, he owed that dignity. He was at the head 


red generaliſ- 


of an army of above eight thouſand horſe, and twenty 
thouſand heavy- armed foot, without 'reckoning the 


light armed ſoldiers, and might have undertaken any 
thing with ſuch a body of diſciplined and intrepid 
troops, who had. an entire confidence in the valour and 


conduct 


(t) Xenoph, I, vi. p. 579853 & ee Died, I. xv. p. 371 
3 . EL 
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conduct of their general. But death prevented his 


deſigns. He was aſſaſſinated by perſons who had con- 
ſpired his deſtruction. | 


His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were 


ſubſtituted in his place, the latter of whom killed the 
other for the ſake of reigning alone, and was foon af- 
ter killed himſelf by Alexander of Pheræ, who ſeiſed 
the tyranny, . under the pretence of revenging the 


death of Polydorus his father. Againſt him Pelopidas ; 


was ſent. 


As the tyrant made open war againſt ſeveral people 


of Theſſaly, and was ſecretly intriguing to ſubject 
them all, the citizens ſent ambaſſadors to Thebes to 
demand troops and a general. Epaminondas being 
employed in Peloponneſus, Pelopidas took upon him- 
ſelf the charge of this expedition. He ſet out for 
Theſſaly with an army, made himſelf maſter of La- 


riſſa, and obliged Alexander to make his ſubmiſſion 


to him. He there endeavoured by mild uſage and 
friendſhip to change his diſpoſition, and from a tyrant, 
to make him become a juſt and humane prince; but 
finding him incorrigible, and of unexampled bruta- 
lity, and hearing new complaints every day of his 
cruelty, debauched life, and inſatiable avarice, he be- 
gan to treat him with warm reproofs and menaces. 
The tyrant, alarmed at ſuch uſage, withdrew ſecretly 
with his guard; and Pelopidas, leaving the Theſſa- 
lians in ſecurity from any attempts of his, and in good 
_ underſtanding with each other, ſet out for Macedonia, 
where his preſence had been deſired. | 
Amyntas II. was lately dead, and had left iſſue three 
legitimate children, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, 
and one natural ſon, called Ptolemy. Alexander 
reigned but one year, and was tucceeded by“ Perdic- 


ISL 


cas, with whom his brother Ptolemy diſputed the 


crown. The two brothers invited Pelopidas either to 
You TV. -: - M "Lo WE 


V * Plutarch makes this quarrel be- death, which 1 ſhall relate in the 
| taveen Alexander and Ptolemy, which hiftory of Philid, As Aſchines was 
cannot agree with ſchines's account their cotemporary; I thought it proper 


(de Fall, Legat. p. 400.) of the af- to ſubſtitute Perdiccas to Alexander. 
fairs of Perdiccas after Alexander's | 
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be the arbitrator and judge of their quarrel, or to 


eſpouſe the ſide on which he ſhould ſee the moſt right. 


| Pelopidas was no ſooner arrived, than he put an 
end-to all diſputes, and recalled thoſe who had been 


| baniſhed by either party. Having taken Philip, the 


brother of Perdiccas, and thirty other children of the 
nobleſt families of Macedonia for hoſtages, he carried 
them to Thebes; to ſhow the Greeks how far the au- 


| thority of the Thebans extended, from the reputation 


of their arms, and an entire confidence in their juſtice 
and fidelity. It was this Philip, who was father of 
Alexander the Great, and afterwards made war againſt - 
the Greeks, to ſubject them to his power. 

The troubles and factions aroſe again in Macedonia 
ſome years after, occaſioned by the death of Perdiccas, 
who was killed in a battle. The friends of the de- 
ceaſed called in Pelopidas. Being deſirous to arrive 
before Ptolemy had time to execute his projects, who 
made new efforts to eſtabliſh himſelf _ the throne; 
and not having an army, he raiſed ſome mercenary 
troops in haſte, with whom he marched againſt Pto- 
lemy. When they were near each other, Ptolemy found 
means to corrupt thoſe mercenary ſoldiers by preſents 
of money, and to bring them over to his ſide. Ar 
the ſame time, awed by the reputation and name of 


Pelopidas, he went to meet him as his ſuperior and 


maſter, had recourſe to careſſes and entreaties, and 
promiſed in the moſt ſolemn manner to hold the crown 
only as guardian to the ſon of the deceaſed, to ac- 
knowledge as friends and enemies all thoſe who were 
ſo to the Thebans ; and, in ſecurity of his engage- 
ments, he gave his ſon Philoxenus and fifty other 
children, who were educated with him, as hoſtages. 
Theſe Pelopidas ſent to Thebes. . 
The treachery of the mercenary ſoldiers ran ver 
much in his thoughts. He was informed, that they 
had ſent the greateſt part of their effects, with their 


wives and children into the city * Pharſalus, and con- 


ceived that a fair opportunity for being revenged of 


8 | them 
A ci of Theſſaly, | 
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them for their perfidy. He therefore drew together 
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ſome Theffalian troops, and marched to Pharſalus, 


where he was ſcarce arrived before Alexander the ty- 
rant came againſt him with a powerful army. Pelopi- 
das, who had been appointed ambaſſador to him, be- 
lieving that he came to juſtify himſelf, and to anſwer 
the complaints of the Thebans, went to him with 


only Iſmenias in his company, without any precaution. 


He was not ignorant of his being an impious wretch, 
as void of faith as of honour; but he imagined, that 
reſpect for Thebes, and regard to his dignity and re- 
putation, would prevent him from attempting any 
thing againſt his perſon. He was miſtaken; for the 


tyrant, ſeeing them alone and unarmed, made them 


both priſoners, and ſeiſed Pharſals. 
Polybius exceedingly blames the imprudence of 
Pelopidas „ this occaſion (x). There is in the 
commerce of ſociety, ſays he, certain aſſurances, and 
as it were ties, of mutual faith, upon which one may 
reaſonably rely: Such are the ſanctity of oaths, the 
pledge of wives and children delivered as hoſtages, 
and above all, the conſiſtency of the paſt conduct of 
thoſe with whom one treats: When, notwithſtanding 


theſe motives for our confidence, we are deceived, it 


is a misfortune, but not à fault: But to truſt one's 
ſelf to a known traitor, a reputed villain, is certainly 
an unpardonable inſtance of error and temerity. 
0) So black a perfidy filled Alexander's ſubjects 
with terrour and diſtruſt, who very much ſuſpe&ed, 
that after ſo flagrant an injuſtice, and ſo daring a 
crime, the tyrant would ſpare nobody, and would 
look upon himſelf upon all occaſions, and with all 


ſorts of people, as a man in deſpair, that needed no 


farther regard to his conduct and actions. When the 
news was brought to Thebes, the Thebans, incenſed 


at ſo vile an inſult, immediately ſent an army into 


Theſſaly; and as they were diſpleaſed with Epami- 
nondas, upon the groundleſs ſuſpicion of his having 
TT .- MA i, been 


(x) Lib. viii. p. 512. 1. xv. p. 382, 383. 
O) Plut. in Pelop. p. 292, 294+ Diod. 
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been too favourable to the Lacedæmonians upon a cer- 
tain occaſion, they nominated other generals; ſo that 
he ſerved in this expedition only as a private man. 

The love of his country and of the publick good ex- 

tinguiſhed all reſentment in the heart of that great 
man, and would not permit him, as is too common, 
to abandon its ſervice through any pique of honour, 
or perſonal diſcontent. | | 3 5 


© 


The tyrant however carried Pelopidas to Pheræ, 
and made a ſhow of him to all the world at firſt, ima- 
gining that ſuch a treatment would humble his pride 
and abate his courage. But Pelopidas, ſeeing the in- 
habitants of Pheræ in great conſternation, perpetually 
conſoled them, adviſing them not ro deſpair, and aſ- 
ſuring them that it would not be long before the tyrant 
would be puniſhed. He cauſed him to be told, that 
it was as imprudent as unjuſt to torture and put to 
death every day ſo many innocent citizens, that had 
never done him any wrong, and to ſpare his life, who, 
he knew, would no ſooner be out of his hands, than 
he would puniſh him as his crimes deſerved, The ty- 

rant, aſtoniſhed at his greatneſs of ſoul, ſent to aſk 
him why he took ſo much pains for death? II is, re- 
turned the illuſtrious priſoner, -that thou mayeſt periſh 
the ſooner by being ſtill more deteſtable to the gods and 
men. 13 y = 
From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody 
ſhould ſee or ſpeak to him. But Thebe his wife, the 
daughter of Jaſon, who had alſo been tyrant of Pheræ, 
having heard of the conſtancy and courage of Pelo- 
pidas from thoſe who guarded him, had curioſity to 
ſee and converſe with him; and Alexander could not 
refuſe her his permiſion (z). He loved her tenderly, 
(if a tyrant may be ſaid to love any body:) But not- 
withſtanding that tenderneſs, he treated her very cruel- 
ly, and was in perpetual diſtruſt even of her. He 
never went to her apartment without a ſlave before 

him with a naked ſword in his hand, and ſending ſome 
of his guard to ſearch every coffer for concealed po- 

niards, 


( ⁊) Cic. de Oe, I. I, n. 25. 
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niards. Wretched prince, cries Cicero, who could 


confide more in a ſlave and a Barbarian, than in his 
own wife. | ö 


Thebe herefore deſiring- to ſee Pelopidas, found 


him in a melancholy condition, dreſſed in a poor 


habit, his hair and beard neglected, and void of every 


thing that might conſole him in his diſtreſs. Not 
being able to refrain from tears at ſuch a ſight, Ab, un- 
fortunate Pelopidas, ſaid ſhe, how 17 lament your poor 
wife ! No Thebe, replied he, it is yourſelf you ſhould la- 
ment, who can ſuffer ſuch a monſter as Alexander without 
| being his priſoner. Thoſe words touched Thebe to the 

quick; for it was with extreme reluctance ſhe bore 
the tyrant's cruelty, violence, and infamous way of 
living. Hence going often to ſee Pelopidas, and fre- 
quently bewailing before him the injuries ſhe ſuffered, 
ſhe daily conceived new abhorrence for her huſband, 
whilſt hatred and the deſire of revenge grew ſtrong in 
her heart. 

The Theban generals, who hed enltiing Theſſaly, 
did nothing there of any importance, and were obliged, 


by their incapacity and ill conduct, to abandon the 


country. The tyrant purſued them in their retreat, 

harraſſed them ſhamefully, and killed abundance of 
their troops. The whole army had been defeated, if 
the ſoldiers had not obliged Epaminondas, who ſerved 
as a private man amongſt them, to take upon him the 
command. Epaminondas, at the head of the cavalry 
and light-armed foot, poſted himſelf in the rear; 


where, ſometimes ſuſtaining the enemy's attacks, and 


ſometimes charging them in his turn, he completed 


the retreat with ſucceſs, and preſerved the Bceotians. 
The generals upon their return were each of them 
fined ten thouſand drachmas *, and Epaminondas 
ſubſtituted in their place. As the publick good was 
his ſole view, he overlooked the injurious treatment 
and kind of affront which he had received, and had 


full amends in the glory that attended ſo generous and 
5 diſintereſted a conduct. 


M 3 | Some 
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Some days after he marched at the head of the 
army into Theſſaly; whither his reputation had pre - 
ceded him. It had ſpread already both terrour and joy 
through the whole country; terrour amongſt the ty- 
rant's friends, whom the very name of Epaminondas 
diſmayed, and joy amongſt the people, from the aſſu- 
rance of being ſpeedily delivered from the yoke of the 
_ tyranny, and the tyrant puniſhed for all his crimes. But 
Epaminondas, preferring the ſafety of Pelopidas to 
his own glory, inſtead of carrying on the war with vi- 
gour, as he might have done, choſe rather to protra& 
it; from the apprehenſion, that the tyrant, if reduced 
to deſpair, like a wild beaſt, would turn his whole 
rage upon his priſoner, . For he knew the violence and 
brutality of his nature, which would: hearken neither 
to reaſon nor juſtice; and that he took delight in bu- 
rying men alive; that ſome he' covered with the ſkins 
of bears and wild boars, that his dogs might tear 
them in pieces, or he ſhot them to death with arrows. 
Theſe were his frequent ſports and diverſions, In the 
cities of Melibœa and Scotuſa *, which were in alli- 
ance with him, he called an aſſembly of the citizens, 
and cauſing them to be ſurrounded by his guards, he 
ordered the throats of all their young to be cut in his 
© preſence. EE 
Hearing one day a famous actor perform a part in 
the Troades of Euripides; he ſuddenly went out f 
the theatre, and ſent to the actor to tell him, not to be 
_ under any apprehenſion upon that account; for that 
bis leaving the place was not from any diſcontent in 
Tegard to him, but becauſe he was aſhamed to let the 
citizens ſee him weep the misfortunes of Hercules and 
Andromache, who had cut ſo many of their throats 
without any compaſſion, egy. | 
Though he was little ſuſceptible of pity, he was 
much ſo of fear at this time, Amazed at the ſudden 
arrival of Epaminondas, and dazzled with the majeſty 
that ſurrounded him, he made haſte to diſpatch per- 
ſons to him with apologies for his conduct. Epami- 
| | nondas 
dies of Magenta. 
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nondas could not ſuffer that the Thebans ſhould make 
either peace or alliance with ſo wicked a man. He 
only granted him a truce for thirty days, and after 
having got Pelopidas and Iſmenias out of his hands, 
he retired with his troops. | 


(a) Fear is not a maſter whoſe leſſons make any 


deep and laſting impreſſion upon the mind of man. 
The tyrant of Pherz ſoon returned to his natural dif- 
poſition. He ruined ſeveral cities of Theſſaly, and 


put garriſons into thoſe of Phthia, Achz, and Mag- 


nelia, Thoſe cities ſent deputies to Thebes to de- 
mand a ſuccour of troops, praying that the command 
of them might be given to Pelopidas ; which was 
granted. He was upon the point of ſetting out, when 

ere happened a ſudden eclipſe of the fun, by which 
the city of Thebes was darkened at noon-day. The 
dread and conſternation was general. Pelopidas knew 
very well that this accident had nothing more than na- 
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tural in it; but he did not think it proper for him to 
expoſe ſeven thouſand Thebans againſt their will, nor 


to compel them to march in the terrour and apprehen- 
ſion with which he perceived they were ſeiſed. He 
therefore gave himſelf ro the Theſſalians alone, and 
taking with him three hundred horſe of ſuch Thebans 
and ſtrangers as would follow him, he departed con- 


trary to the prohibition of the ſoothſayers, and the 


opinion of the moſt wiſe and judicious. _ 
| He was perſonally incenſed againſt Alexander, in 


reſentment of the injuries he had received from him. 


What Thebe his wife had ſaid, and he himſelf knew 
of the general diſcontent in regard to the tyrant, gave 


him hopes of finding great diviſions in his court, and 


an univerſal diſpoſition to revolt. But his ſtrongeſt 


motive was the beauty and grandeur of the action in 
itſelf, For his ſole deſire and ambition was to ſhow all 
Greece, that at the ſame time the Lacedzmonians ſent 
generals and officers to Dionyſius the tyrant, and the 
' Athenians on their part were in a manner in the pay of 
Alexander, to whom they had erected a ſtatue of braſs, 
(a) Plut. in Pelop. p. 295-298. Xenoph. I. vi, p. 601, 
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as to their benefactor, the Thebans were the only peo: 
ple that declared war againſt tyranny, and endeavoured. 
to exterminate from amongſt the Greeks all unjuſt : and 

violent government. 
After having aſſembled his army at Pharſalus, he 
aft the tyrant; who, being appriſed that 


Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and knowing that his 


own infantry was twice as ſtrong as that of the Theſſa- 
lians, advanced to meet him. Pelopidas being told 


by ſomebody, that Alexander approached with a great 


army : So much the better, ref he, we ſhall beat the 
greater number. 
Near a place called Cynocephalus, there were very 
high and ſteep hills, which lay in the midſt of the 
Plain. Both armies were in motion to ſeiſe that poſt 
with their foot, when Pelopidas ordered his cavalry to 
charge that of the enemy. | The horſe of Pelopidas 
broke Alexander's, and whilſt they purſued them upon 
the plain, Alexander appeared ſuddenly upon the 
top of the hills, having outſtripped the Theſſalians; and 
charging rudely ſuch as endeavoured to force thoſe 
heights and retrenchments, he killed the foremoſt, and 
repulſed the others, whom their wounds obliged to 


give way. Pelopidas, ſeeing this, recalled his horſe, 
and giving them orders to attack the enemy's foot, he 


took his buckler, and ran to thoſe who fought upon the 


Hills. 


He preſently made way trough his infantry, and 
paſſed in a moment from the rear to the front, revived 
his ſoldiers vigour and courage in ſuch a manner, as made 


the enemies believe themſelves attacked by freſh troops. 
They ſupported two or three charges with great reſo- 


Jution : But finding Pelopidas's infantry continually 
gaining ground, and that his cavalry were returned 
from the purſuit to ſupport them, they began to give 
way, and retired ſlowly, ſtill making head in their re- 
treat. Pelopidas, ſeeing the whole army of the enemy 
from the top of the hills, which, though it was not 
yet actually Put to flight, began to break, and was in 

great 
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great diſorder, he ſtopped for ſome time, looking about 
every where for Alexander. N 
As ſoon as he perceived him upon his right wing. 
rallying and encouraging his mercenary ſoldiers, he 


could contain himſelf no longer, but fired with that 


view, and abandoning to his ſole reſentment the care 
of his life, and the conduct of the battle, he got a 
great way before his battalions, and ran forwards with 
all his force, calling upon and defying Alexander. 
The tyrant made no anſwer to his defiance, and not 
daring to wait his coming up, withdrew to hide him- 
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ſelf amongſt his guards. The battalion ſtanding. firm 
for ſome time, Pelopidas broke the firſt ranks, and 


killed the greateſt part of the guards upon the ſpot. 
The reſt continuing the fight at a diſtance, pierced his 


arms and breaſt at length with their javelins. The 


Theſſalians, alarmed at the danger in which they ſaw 
him, made all the haſte they could from the tops of 
the hills to his aſſiſtance; but he was fallen dead when 
they arrived. The infantry and the Theban horſe, 
returning to the fight againſt the enemy's main body, 
put them to flight, and purſued them a great way. 
The plain was covered with the dead; for more than 
three thouſand of the tyrant's troops were killed. 
This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the ef- 


fect of a conſummate valour, is inexcuſable, and has 


been generally condemned, becauſe there is no true 
valour without wiſdom and prudence. The greateſt 
courage is cool and ſedate. It ſpares itſelf where it 
ought, and expoſes itſelf when occaſion makes it ne- 
ceſſary. A general ought to ſee every thing, and to 
have every thing in his thoughts. To be in a condi- 
tion to apply the proper remedy on all occaſions, he 
muſt not precipitate- himſelf. to the danger of being 
2 5 and of cauſing the loſs of his army by his 
death.. 3 83 - 9001-28 546355 kay hettee 
() Euripides, after having ſaid in one of his pieces, 


that it is highly glorious for the general of an army 


to obtain the victory by taking care of his own life, 
(5) Plyt. in Pelop. p. 317. 
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adds, that if it be neceſſary for him to die, it muſs be 


when he reſigns his life into tha hands of virtue , to ſig- 
nity, that only virtue, not paſſion, anger, or revenge, 
has a right over the life of a general, and that the 
firſt duty of valour is to preſerve him who preſerves 
others. | 5 5 | 

(c) It is in this ſenſe the ſaying of Timotheus is ſo 


juſt and amiable. When Chares ſhowed the Athe- 


nians the wounds he had received whilſt he was their 
general, and his ſhicld pierced through with a pike : 
And for me, {aid Timotheus, when 1 befieged Samos, I 


was much aſhamed to ſee a dart fall very near me, as 


having expoſed myſetf like a young man without neceſſity, 
and more than was conſiſtent for the general of ſo great 
an army. Hannibal certainly cannot be ſuſpected of 


fear, and yet it has been obſerved, that in the great 


number of battles which he fought, he never received 
any wound, except only at the ſiege of Saguntum. 

It is therefore not without reaſon, that Pelopidas 
is reproached with having ſacrificed all his other vir- 


tues to his valour, by ſuch a prodigality of his life, 


and with having died rather for himſelf than his 
country. £0026; gs 5 
Never was captain more lamented than him. His 
death changed the victory ſo lately gained into mourn- 
ing. A profound ſilence and univerſal affliction reigned 
throughout the whole army, as if it had been entirely 
defeated. When his body was carried to Thebes, 
from every city by which it paſſed, the people of all 
ages and ſexes, the magiſtrates and prieſts came out 


to meet the bier, and to march in proceſſion before it, 


refuſed to their grateful zeal. 


carrying crowns, trophies, and armour of gold. The 
Theſſalians, who were at the ſame time highly afflited 
for his death, and equally ſenſible of their obligations 
to him, made it their requeſt, that they might be per- 
mitted to celebrate at their ſole expence the obſequies 
of a general, who had devoted himſelf for their pre- 
fervation ; and that honourable privilege could not be 


His 


> 


(c) Plut, in Pelop. p. 278, 
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_ His funeral was magnificent, eſpecially in the ſin- 

_ cere affliction of the Thebans and Theſſalians. For, 
ſays Plutarch, the external pomp of mourning, and 
thoſe marks of ſorrow, which may be impofed by 
the publick authority upon the people, are not always 
certain proofs of their real ſentiments. The tears 
which flow in private as well as publick, the regret 
expreſſed equally by great and ſmall, the praiſes given 
by the general and unanimous voice to a perſon who 
is no more, and from whom nothing further is expe&- 
ed, are an evidence not to be queſtioned, and an ho- 
mage never paid but to virtue. Such were the obſe- 

quies of Pelopidas, and, in my opinion, nothing more 
great and magnificent could be imagined. | 
Thebes was not contented with lamenting Pelop:das, 
but reſolved to avenge him. A ſmall army of ſeven 
thouſand foot and ſeven hundred horfe were immedi- 
_ ately ſent againſt Alexander. The tyrant, who had 

not yet recovered the terrour of his defeat, was in no 
condition to defend himſelf. He was obliged to re- 
ſtore to the Theſſalians the cities he had taken from 
them, and to give the Magneſians, Phthians, and 

Achæans, their liberty, to withdraw his garriſons from 
their country, and to ſwear that he would always obey 
the Thebans, and march at their orders againſt all their 
enemies... | | 5 Fs 

Such a puniſhment was very gentle. Nor, ſays 
Plutarch, did it appear ſufficient to the gods, or pro- 

| eas to his crimes: They had reſerved one for 
him worthy of a tyrant. Thebe his wife, who ſaw 
with horrour and deteſtation the cruelty and perfidy of 
her huſband, and had not forgot the leſſons and ad- 
vice which Pelopidas had given her, whilſt in priſon, 
entered into a conſpiracy with her three brothers to 
kill him. The tyrant's whole palace was full of 
guards, who kept watch in the night; but he placed 
little confidence in them, as his life was in ſome ſort 
in their hands, he feared them the moſt of all men. 

He lay in a high chamber, to which he aſcended by a 

ladder that was drawn up after his entrance. Near 

| 4 this 
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Thebẽ and the ſlave who fed him. 2 


plot being arrived, Thebè ſnut up her brothers during 
the day-time, in an apartment near the tyrant's. 


Thebẽ went out preſently after, and ordered the ſlave 


the ſteps of it with wool. All. things being thus pre- 
pared, ſhe made her brothers aſcend, armed with 


ſpread through the city. His dead body was expoſed to 


(d) HE extraordinary proſperity of T kiedes wii 


ple of Tegea had called in the Thebans to their aid, 


P- 391, 392» + : 
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this chamber a great dog was chained to guard it. He 
was exceeding fierce, and knew nobody but his maſter, 


Ihe time pitched upon for the execution of the 


When he entered it at night, as he was full of meat 
and wine, he fell into a deep fleep immediately. 


to take away the dog, that he might not diſturb her 
huſband's repoſe; and left the ladder ſhould make a 
noiſe when her brothers came up by it, ſhe covered 


daggers; who, when they came to the door, were 
ſeiled with terrour, and would go no further. Thebẽ, 
quite out of her wits, threatened to awake the tyrant 
it they did not proceed immediately, and to diſcover 
the plot.to him. Their ſhame and fear re-animated 
them: She made them enter, led them to the bed, and 
held the lamp herſelf, whilſt they killed him with re- 
peared wounds. The news of his death was immediately 


all ſort of outrages, trampled under foot by the people, 
and given for a prey to the dogs and vultures; a juſt re- 
ward for his violent oppreſſions and deteſtable cruelties. 


Srer. VII. EPAMINONDAS is choſen general of the 
Thebans. His ſecond attempt againſt Sparta, His 

celebrated victory at Mantinea. His death. and cha- 
racer, 


, 


no ſmall ſubje& of alarm to the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. Every thing was at that time in motion 
in Greece. A new war had ſprung up between 
the Arcadians and the Eleans, which had occaſioned 
another between the Arcadians themſelves. The peo- 


| 3: | and 
(4) Xenoph. I. vii. p. 642==644. Plut. in Ageſil, p. 615. Diod, 
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and thoſe of Mantinea, the Spartans and Athenians. 
There were beſides ſeveral other allies on each fide. 


The former gave Epaminondas the command of their 


troops, who immediately entered Arcadia, and en- 
camped at Tegea, with deſign to attack the Mantine- 
ans, who had quitted their alliance with Thebes to at- 
tach themſelves to Sparta. e 


Being informed that Ageſilaus had begun his march 


with his army, and advanced towards Mantinea he 
formed an enterpriſe, which, he believed, would im- 
mortaliſe his name, and entirely reduce the power of 
the enemy. He left Tegea in the night with his army, 
unknown to the Mantineans, and marched directly to 
Sparta by a different rout from that of Ageſilaus. He 

would undoubtedly have taken the city by ſurpriſe, as 
it had neither walls, defence, nor troops: But happily 
for Sparta, a Cretan having made all poſſible haſte to 


appriſe Ageſilaus of his deſign, he immediately diſ- 


patched one of his horſe to adviſe the city of the danger 
that threatened it, and arrived there ſoon after in 
perſon. | . 
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He had ſcarce entered the town, when the Thebans 


were ſeen paſſing the Eurotas, and coming on againſt 


the city. Epaminondas, who perceived that his deſign 


was diſcovered, thought it incumbent on him not to 
retire without ſome attempt. He therefore made 


his troops advance, and making uſe of valour inſtead 


of ſtratagem, he attacked the city at ſeveral quarters, 
penetrated as far as the publick place, and ſeiſed that 
part of Sparta which lay upon the ſide of the river. 
Ageſilaus made head every where, and defended him- 


ſelf with much more valour than could be expected 
from his years. He ſaw well, that it was not now a 


time, as before, to ſpare himſelf, and to act only upon 


the defenſive; but that he had need of all his courage 


and daring, and to fight with all the vigour of deſpair; 
means which he had never uſed, nor placed his con- 
fdence in before, but which he employed with great 
ſucceſs in the preſent dangerous emergency. For oy 

| this 


(e) Polyb, I. ix. p. 547. 
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this happy deſpair and prudent audacity, he in a man- 
ner ſnatched the city out of the hands of Epaminondas. 


His ſon Archidamus, at the head of the Spartan youth, 


behaved with incredible valour wherever the danger 
was greateſt, and with his ſmall troop ſtopped the enemy, 
and made head againſt them on all ſides _ 

A young Spartan, named Iſadas, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf particularly in this action. He was very hand- 


ſome in the face, perfectly well ſhaped, of an advan- 


tageous ſtature, and in the flower of his youth. He 
had neither armour nor clothes upon his body, which 
ſhone with oil, and held a ſpear in one hand, and a 
ſword in the other. In this condition he quitted his 


houſt with the utmoſt eagerneſs, and breaking through 


the preſs of the Spartans that fought, he threw him- 
ſelf upon the enemy, gave mortal wounds at every 
blow, and laid all at his feet who oppoſed him, with- 


out receiving any hurt himſelf, Whether the enemy 


were diſmayed at fo aſtoniſhing a fight, or, ſays Plu- 
tarch, the gods took pleaſure in preſerving him upon 
account of his extraordinary valour, it is ſaid, the 
Ephori decreed him a crown after the battle in honour 
of his exploits, but afterwards fined him a thouſand 
drachmas (F) for having expoſed himſelf to ſo great a 


danger without arms. 


Epaminondas, having failed of his aim, foreſeeing | 


that the Arcadians would certainly haſten to the relief 
of Sparta, and not being willing to have them with all 


the Lacedzmonian forces upon his hands at the ſame 
time, he returned . with expedition to Tegea.. The 
Lacedzmonians and Athenians, with their allies, fol- 
lowed him cloſe in the rear. 


C That general conſidering his command was 


upon the point of expiring, that if he did not fight 


his reputation might ſuffer extremely, and that imme- 


diately after his retreat the enemy would fall upon 
the J heban allies, and entirely ruin them, he gave 
orders to his troops to hold themſelves in readineſs for 
battle. . = Ee 


i | | The 
Cf) Five bundred livres. . (8) Xenoph. I. vii. p. 645647. 
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The Greeks had never fought amongſ themſelves 


with more numerous armies. The Lacedzmonians 
conſiſted of more than twenty thouſand foot and two 
thouſand horſe ; the Thebans of thirty thouſand foot 
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and three thouſand horſe. Upon the right wing of 


the former, the Mantineans, Arcadians, and Lacedz- 
monians, were poſted in one line; the Eleans and 


Achzans, who were the weakeſt of their troops, had 


the centre, and the Athenians alone compoſed the left 
wing. In the other army, the Thebans and Arca- 
dians were on the left, the Argives on the right, and the 
other allies in the centre. The cavalry on each fide 
were diſpoſed in the wings. | 


The Theban general marched in the fame order of 


battle, in which he intended to fight, that he might 
not be obliged, when he came up with the enemy, to 
loſe, in the diſpoſition of his army, a time which can- 
not be too much faved in great enterpriſes. 


He did not march directly, and with his front to 


the enemy, but in a column upon the hills with his 
left wing foremoſt, as if he did not intend to fight 
that day. When he was over-againſt them at a quar- 
ter of a league's diſtance, he made his troops halt and 
lay down their arms, as if he deſigned toencamp there. 
The enemy in effect were deceived by that ſtand, and 
reckoning no longer upon a battle, they quitted their 


arms, diſperſed themſelves about the camp, and ſuf- 
fered that ardour to extinguiſh, which the near ap- 


proach of a battle is wont to kindle in the hearts of 
the ſoldiers. LOTS | : 

Epaminondas, however, by ſuddenly wheeling his 
troops to the right, having changed his column into a 
line, and having drawn out the choice troops, whom 
he had expreſsly poſted in front upon his march, he 


made them double their files upon the front of his 


left wing, to add to its ſtrength, and 'to put it into a 
condition to attack in a point the Lacedemonian pha- 
lanx, which, by the movement he had made, faced it 
directly. He ordered the centre and right wing of his 


army to move very ſlow, and to halt before they came 


up 
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with. the enemy, that he might not hazard the event 

of the battle upon. troops, of which he had no great 
opinion. 

"He expected to decide the victory by chat . of 
choſen troops, which he commanded in perſon, and 
which he had formed in a column to attack the enemy 
in a point like a galley, ſays Xenophon. He aſſured 


himſelf, that if he could penetrate the Lacedæmonian 


phalanx, in which the enemy's principal force con- 


fiſted, he ſhould not find it difficult to rout the reſt of 
their army, by charging upon the right and left with -” 


his victorious troops. 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left 
wing from coming to the ſupport of their right againſt 
his intended attack, he made a detachment of his 
horſe and foot advance out of the line, and poſted 
them upon the riſing ground in readineſs to flank the 
Athenians; as well to cover his right, as to alarm 


them, and give them reaſon to apprehend being taken 


in flank and rear themſelves, if they advanced to 
ſuſtain their right. 

After having diſpoſed his whole army in this man- 
ner, he moved on to charge the enemy with the whole 
weight of his column. They were ſtrangely ſurpriſed 


when they ſaw Epaminondas advance towards them 


in this order, and reſumed their arms, bridled their 
horſes, and made all the haſte they could to their 
ranks. 

Whilſt node: marched againſt the enemy, 


the cavalry that covered his flank on the left, the beſt 


at that time in Greece, entirely compoſed of Thebans 
and Theſſalians, had orders to attack the enemy's 
horſe. The Theban general, whom nothing eſcaped, 
had artfully beſtowed bowmen, ſlingers ; and dartmen, , 
in the intervals of his horſe, in order to begin the 


. diſorder of the enemy's cavalry, by a previous dif- 


charge of a ſhower of arrows, ſtones, and javelins, 
upon them. The other army had neglected to take 
the ſame precaution, and had made another fault, 
not leſs conſiderable, in giving as much depth to the 

undo, 
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| fquadrons, as if they had been a phalanx. By this 
means, their . horſe were incapabe of ſupporting long 
the charge of the Thebans. After having made ſeve- 
ral ineffectual attacks with great loſs, they were obliged 
to retire behind their infant. a BED 
In the mean time, Epaminondas, with his body of 
foot, had charged the Lacedæmonian ' phalanx. The 
troops fought on both ſides with incredible ardour; 
both the Thebans and Laced emonians being reſolved 
to periſh rather than yield the glory of arms to their 
rivals. They begun by fighting with the ſpear, and 
thoſe firſt arms being ſoon broken in the fury of the 
combat, they charged each other ſword in hand. The 
reſiſtance was equally. obſtinate, and the ſlaughter very 
great on both fides. The troops deſpiſing danger, 
and deſiring only to diſtinguiſh the mſelves by the great- 
neſs of their actions, choſe rather to die in their ranks 
than to loſe a ſtep of their ground. „ i 
The furious flaughter on both ſides having conti- 
nued a great while without the victory's inclining to 
either, Epaminondas, to force it to declare for him, 
thought it his duty to make an extraordinary effort in 
perſon, without regard to the danger of his own life. 
He formed therefore a troop of the braveſt and moſt 
determinate about him, and putting himſelf at the 
head of them, he made a vigorous charge” upon the 
enemy, where the battle was moſt warm, and wound- 
ed the general of the Lacedæmonians with the firft 
javelin he threw. His troop, by his example, having 
wounded or killed all that ſtood in their way, broke 
and; penetrated the phalanx. The Lacedæmonians, 
diſmayed by the preſence of Epaminondas, and over- 
powered by the weight of that intrepid party, were 
reduced to. give ground. The groſs of the Fheban 
troops, animated by their -generaPs example and ſuc- 
ceſs, drove back the enemy upon his right and left, 
and made a great ſlaughter of them. But ſome troops 
of the Spartans, -perceiving that Epaminondas aban- 
doned himſelf. too much to his ardour, ſuddenly ral- 
hed, and returning to the fight; charged him with a 
Vol. IV. | N : ſhower 


If 
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ſhower of javelins. Whilſt he kept off part of thofe 
darts, ſhunned ſome of them, fenced off others, and 
was fighting with the moſt heroick valour, to aſſure 
the victory to his army, a Spartan, named Callicrates, 
gave him a mortal wound with a javelin in the breaſt 
acroſs his cuiraſs. The wood of the javelin being 
broke off, and the iron head continuing in the wound, 


the torment was inſupportable, and he fell immedi- 


ately. The battle began around him with new fury, 
the one ſide uſing their utmoſt endeavours to take him 


alive, and the other to ſave him. The Thebans gained 


their point at laſt, and carried him off, after having 


put the enemy to flight, They did not purſue them 


far, and returning immediately, contented themſelves 


with remaining maſters of the field and of the dead, 
without making any advantage of their victory, or un- 
dertaking any thing further, as if they ſtayed for the 


orders of their general. 


The cavalry, diſmayed by the accident of Epami- 


nondas, whom they believed to be dead; and ſeeming 
rather vanquiſhed than victorious, neglected to purſue 
their ſucceſs in the ſame manner, and returned to their 
former poſt, _ 5 VVV 

Whilſt this paſſed on the left wing of the Thebans, 
the Athenian horſe attacked their cavalry on the right. 
But as the latter, beſides the ſuperiority of number, 
had the advantage of being ſeconded by the light in- 


fantry poſted in their intervals, they charged the Athe- 


nians rudely, and having galled them extremely with _ 
their darts, they were broken and obliged to fly. After 
Having, diſperſed and repulſed them in this manner, 
inſtead of purſuing them, they thought proper to turn 
their arms againſt the Athenian foot, which they took 
in flank, put into diſorder, and puſhed with: great vi - 
gour. Juſt as they were ready to turn tail, the gene- 
ral of the Elean cavalry, who commanded a body of 
reſerve, ſeeing the danger of that phalanx, came upon 
the ſpur to its relief, charged the Theban horſe, who 
expected nothing ſo little, forced them to retreat, and 
regained from them their advantage. At the ſame 
_ „ time 
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lime, the Athenian cavalry, which had been routed at 


firſt, finding they were not purſued, rallied themſelves, 
| and inſtead of going to the aſſiſtance of their foot, 
which was roughly handled, they attacked the detach- 


5. £3 
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ment poſted by the Thebans 58 the heights without 


* 
* 


the line and * it to the ſwor 
After thel | | 
tive of loſſes and advantages, the troops on both ſides 


@; 5 3 * , 47 N ; 4 f 
e different movements, and this alterna- 


ſtood till and reſted upon their arms, and the trum- 


pets of the two armies, as if by conſent, ſounded the 
retreat at the ſame time. Each party pretended to the 
victory, and erected a trophy; the Thebans, becauſe 
they had defeated the right wing, and remained tnaſters 
of the field of battle; the Athenians, becauſe they 


had cut the detachment in pieces. And from this 


point of hönour, Both ſides refuſed at firſt to aſk leave 
to bury their dead, which, with the ancients, was con- 
feſſing their defeat. The Lacedzmonians however 
| ſent firſt to demand that permiſſion ; after which, the 
reſt =o no thoughts but of paying the laſt duties to 
the ſlain; 5 5 
Such was the event of the famous battle of Man- 
tinea. Xenophon, in his relation of it, recommends 
the diſpoſition of the Theban troops, and the order 
of battle to the reader's attention, which he deſcribes 
as a man of knowledge arid experience in the art of 
war. And Monſieur Follard, who juſtly looks upon 
Epaminondas as ohe of the greateſt generals Greece 
ever produced, in his deſcription of the ſariie battle, 
yeritures to call it the maſter-piece of that great 
captain. | 1 5 
_ .. Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. 
The ſurgeons, after having examined the wound; 
declared that he would expite as ſoon as the Head of 


the dart was drawn out of it. Thoſe words gave 


all that were preſent the utmoſt ſorrow and afflitionz 
Who were inconſolable on ſeeing ſo great a man about 
to die, and to die without iſſue, For him, the only 
concern he expreſſed, was about his arms, and the 


ſucceſs of the battle. When they ſhowed him his 


Ne 


ſhield, 
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ſhield, and aſſured him that the Thebans had. gained 
the victory; turning towards his friends with a calm 
and ſerene air; Do not regard,” ſaid he, this 
„ as the end of my life, but as the beginning of 
my happineſs, and the completion of my glory: I 
leave Thebes triumphant, proud Sparta humbled, 
<« and Greece delivered from the yoke of ſervitude. 
For the reſt, I do not reckon that I die without 
< jſfue; Leuctra and Mantinea are two illuſtrious 
c daughters, that will not fail to keep my name alive, 
and to tranſmit it to poſterity.” Having ſpoke to 
this effect, he drew the head of the javelin out of his 
wound, and expired. . TY * 

It may truely be ſaid, that the Theban power ex- 
pired with this great man; whom Cicero * ſeems to 
rank abave all the illuſtrious men Greece ever pro- 
duced. F Juſtin is of the ſame opinion, when he 
ſays, That as a dart is no: longer in a condition to 
wound when the point of it is blunted; ſo Thebes, 
after having loſt its general, was no longer formidable 
to its enemies, and its power ſeemed to have loſt its 
edge, and to be annihilated by the death of Epami- 
nondas. Before him, that city was not diſtinguiſhed 
by any memorable action, and afterwards, it was not 

famous for its virtues but misfortunes, till it ſunk into 
its original obfcurity ; ſo that it ſaw its glory take birth, 
and expire with this great man. IE 98 

It has been 4 doubted whether he was a more ex- 
cellent captain or good man. He ſought not power 
for himſelf but for his country; and was ſo perfectly 

JV void 

*® Epaminondas, princeps, meo ere: ut manifeſtum ſit, patriæ 
judicio, Græciæ. Acad. Queſt. gloriam & natam & extinctam cum 
6 1. n. 4. eo fuiſſe. : Tuſtin, I. Vi, C. 8. 4 

+ Nam ficuti telo, fi primam 4 Fuit incertum, vir melior an 

aciem prxfregeris, ge ferro dux effet. Nam imperium non fibi 
vim nocendi ee ic illo ve- ſemper ſed patriæ quæſivit; & pe- 
lut mucrone teli ablato duce The- cuniz adeo parcus fuit, ut ſumptus 
banorum, rei quoque publicz vires funeri defuerit, Gloria quoque 
hebetatz ſunt : ut non tam illum non cupidior, quam pecuniz : 
amiſiſſe, quam cum illo omnes in- quippe recuſanti omnia imperia 
teriiſſe viderentur. Nam neque ingeſta ſunt, honoreſque ita geſſit, 
hunc ante ducem ullum memora- ut ornamentum non accipere, ſed 


bile bellum geſſere, nec poſtea vir - dare ipſi dignitati videretur. Fuflin, 
tutibus, ſed cladibus, inſignes fu- | 


ce 
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void of ſelf-intereſt, that, at his death, he was- not 
worth the expences of his funeral. Truely a philoſo- 
pher, and poor out of taſte, he deſpiſed riches, with- 


out affecting any reputation from that contempt; and 


if Juſtin may be believed, he coveted glory as little as 
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he did money. It was always againſt his will that 


commands were conferred upon him, and he behaved 
himſelf in them in ſuch a manner, as did more honour 
to dignities, than dignities to him. . 
Though poor himſelf, and without any eſtate, his very 

poverty, by drawing upon him the eſteem and confi- 
dence of the rich, gave him the opportunity of doing 
good to others. One of his friends being in great 


neceſſity, Epaminondas ſent him to a very rich citizen, 


with orders to aſk him for a thouſand crowns (+) in his 
name. That rich man coming to his houſe, to know 
his motives for directing his friend to him upon ſuch 
an errand; (i) Why, replied Epaminondas, it is becauſe 
. this honeſt man is in want, and you are rich. 7 


timents in himſelf by the ſtudy of polite learning and 
philoſophy, which he had made his uſual employment 
and ſole delight from his earlieſt infancy ; ſo that it 


© He had + cultivated thoſe generous and noble ſen- 


was ſurpriſing, and a queſtion frequently aſked, thow, 


and. at what time, it was poſſible for a man, always 


buſy amongſt books, to attain, or rather ſeiſe the 


knowledge of the art military in ſo great a degree of 
perfection. Fond of leiſure, which he devoted to. the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, his darling paſſion, he ſhunned 


publick employments, and made no intereſts. but to 


exclude himſelf from them. His moderation con- 
cealed him ſo well, that he lived obſcute and almoſt 
unknown. His merit however diſcoyered him. He 


was taken from his ſolitude by force, to be placed at 


the head of armies; and he demonſtrated that philo- 


8 (3) A talent. (7) Plut. de precept. reipub. ger. p. 809. 


® ori xyercds, re, Sree tv ciel: rabile videretur, unde tam inGgnis 


. militiæ ſcientia homini inter literas 


+ Jam literarum ſtudium, jam nato. Juſtin. 
philoſophiz doctrina tanta, ut mi - 
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 fophy, though generally in contempt with thoſe who 
aſpire at the glory of arms, is wonderfully uſeful in 
forming heroes. For beſides its being a great advance 
towards conquering the enemy, to know how to con- 
quer one's ſelf, in this ſchool * anciently were taught 
the great maxims of true policy, the rules of every 
kind of duty, the motives for a true diſcharge of them, 
what we owe our country, the right uſe of authority,- 
wherein true courage conſiſts: in a word, the quali- 
ties that form the good citizen, ſtateſman, and great 
captain. 53550 e N 
He poſſeſſed all the ornaments of the mind: He 
had the talent of ſpeaking in perfection, and was well 
verſed in the moſt ſublime ſciences. But a modeſt re- 
ſerve threw a yeil over all thoſe excellent qualities, 
which ſtill augmented their value, and of which, he 
knew not what it was to be oſtentatious. Spintharus, 
in giving his character, ſaid, (&) that he never had met 
with a man who knew more, and ſpoke leſs. ; 
It may be ſaid therefore of Epaminondas, that he 
falſified the proverb, which treated the Bœotians as 
groſs and ſtupid. This was their common + charac- 
teriſtick, and was imputed to the groſs air of the 
country, as the Athenian delicacy 1 taſte was attri- 
buted to the ſubtlety of the air they breathed. Horace 
ſays, that to judge of Alexander from his bad taſte of 
poetry, one would ſwear him a true Bœotian. 
* Baotum in craſſo. jurares aere natum. Epiſt. i. 1. 2. 

In thick Bœotian air you'd ſwear him born. 
When Alcibiades was reproached with having little 
inclination to muſick, he thought fit to make this 

. excuſe; Tt is for Thebans I to ſing as they do, who know 
not how to ſpeak. Pindar and Plutarch, who had very 
little of the foil in them, and who are proofs that 

Pp! x9 pom or RE 


(Y Plut. de audit. p. 39. : 

® The work: of Plato, Xenopbon, etiam putantur Atticiz eraſſum 
and Ariftotle are proofs of tbis. Thebis, itaque pingues Thebanic 
Inter locorum naturas quan- Cic. de Fato, n. 7. F 
tum interſit, videmus—— Athenis 2 They were great muſicians. 
tenue cœlum, ex quo acutiores+ | | 
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genius is of all nations, do themſelves condemn the 
ſtupidity of their countrymen. Epaminondas did 
honour to his country, not only by the greatneſs of 
his military exploits, but by that ſort of merit, which 


reſults from elevation of genius, and the ſtudy of 


ſcience. 5 | | 
I TT ſhall conclude his portrait and character with a 
circumſtance, that gives place in nothing to all his 


other excellencies, and which may in ſome ſenſe be 


preferred to them, as it expreſſes a good heart, and a 
tender and ſenſible ſpirit ; qualities very rare amongſt 


the great, but infinitely more eſtimable than all thoſe 


ſplendid attributes, which the vulgar of mankind 
commonly gaze at with admiration, and ſeem almoſt 


the only objects worthy either of being imitated or 


envied. The battle at Leuctra had drawn the eyes 
and admiration of all the neighbouring people upon 
| Epaminondas, who looked upon him as the ſupport 


and reſtorer of Thebes, as the triumphant conqueror 


of Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece; in a word, 
as the greateſt man, and the moſt excellent captain 
that ever was in the world. In the midſt of this uni- 
_ verſa] applauſe, ſo capable of making the general of 
an army forget the man for the victor. Epaminondas, 
little ſenſible to fo affecting and ſo deſerved a glory. 
(5) My joy, ſaid he, ariſes from my ſenſe of That, which 
the news of my victory will give my father and my mother. 

Nothing in hiſtory ſeems ſo valuable to me as ſuch 
ſentiments, which do honour to. human nature, and 
proceed from a heart, which neither falſe glory, nor 
falſe greatneſs have corrupted. I confeſs it is with 
grief 1 ſee theſe noble ſentiments daily expire amongſt 


us, eſpecially in perſons whoſe birth and rank raiſe 


them above others, who, too frequently, are neither 
fathers, good ſons, good huſBands, nor good 
riends, and who would think it a diſgrace to them to 
expreſs for a father and mother the tender regard, of 
which we have here ſo fine an example from a pagan. 


Until Epaminondas's time, two cities had exerciſed 


4 5 alter- 
) Plut. in Coriol. p. 215. 


* 
* * 
: 3 
* 
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alternately a kind of empire over all Greece. The 
juſtice and moderation of Sparta had at firſt acquired 
jt a diſtinguiſhed pre-eminence, which the pride and 
haughtinels of its gencrals, and eſpecially of Pauſa. 
* hias, ſoon loſt it. Ihe Athenians, until the Pelopon- 
* nefian war, held the firſt rank, but in a manner ſcarce 
diſcernable in any other reſpect, than their care in ac- 
quitting themſelves worthily, and in giving their infe- 
riors juſt reaſon to believe tbemſclves their equals, 
They judged at that time, and very juſtly, that the 
true method of commanding, and of continuing their 
power, was to evidence their ſuperiority only by ſer- 
vices and benefactions. Thoſe times, fo glorious for 
Athens, were of about forty-five years continuance, 
and they retai ed a part of that pre- eminence during 
the twenty-ſeven years of the Peloponneſian war, which 
make in all the ſcventy-two, or ſeventy- three years, 
which Demoſthenes gives to the duration of their em- 
pire (m): But for this latter ſpace of time, the Greeks, 
diſguſted by the haughtineſs of Athens, received no 
laws from that city without reluctance. Hence the 
Lacedem nians became again the arbiters of Greece, 
and continued ſo from the time Lyſander made 
himſelf maſter of Athens, until the firſt war under- 
taken by the Athenians, after their re- eſtabliſnment 
by Conon, to withdraw themſelves and the reſt of the 
Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, which was now 
grown more inſolent than ever. At length, Thebes 
diſputed the ſupremacy, and, by the exalted merit 
of a ſingle man, ſaw itielf at the head of all Greece, 
But that glorious condition was of no long continu- 
ance, and the death of Epaminondas, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, plunged it again into the obſcurity in 
which he found it. „„ MLS THe 
Demoſthenes remarks, in the paſſage above cited, 
that the pre-eminence_.granted voluntarily either to 
Sparta or Athens, was a pre-eminence of honour, not 
of dominion, and that the intent of Greece was to 
preſcrve a kind of equality and independence oe 
© +122 | other 


(+) Demo. Philip. ii. p. 8g, 
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other cities. Hence, ſays he, when the governing 
city attempted to aſcribe to itſelf what did not belong 


to it, and aimed at any innovations contrary to the 


rules of juſtice, and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, all the Greeks 


thought themſelves obliged to have recourſe to arms, 


and without any motive of perſonal diſcontent, to _ 


eſpouſe with ardour the cauſe of the injured. 
I ſhall add here another very judicious reflection 
from Polybius (2). He attributes the wiſe conduct of 
the Athenians, in the times I ſpeak of, to the ability 
of the generals, who were then at the head of their 
affairs; and he makes uſe of a compariſon, which ex- 


plains, not unhappily, the character of that people. 


A veſſel without a maſter, ſays he, is expoſed to great | 


dangers, when every one inſiſts upon its being ſteered 
according to his opinion, and will comply with no other 
meaſures. If then a rude ſtorm attacks it, the com- 


mon danger conciliates and unites them; they abandon . 


themſelves to the pilot's ſkill, and all the rowers doing 


their duty, the ſhip is ſaved, and in a ſtate of ſecurity. 


But if the tempeſt ceaſes, and when the weather grows 
calm again, the diſcord of the mariners revives; if 
they will hearken no longer to the pilot, and ſome are 
for continuing their voyage, whilſt others reſolve to ſtop 
in the midſt of the courſe; if on one fide they looſe 
their fails, and furl them on the other; it often hap- 
pens, that after having eſcaped the moſt violent ſtorms, 


they are ſhipwrecked even in the port. This, ſays 


Polybius, is a natural, image of the Athenian repub- 


| lick. As long as it ſuffered itſelf to be guided by the 


wiſe counſels of an Ariſtides, a Themiſtocles, a Pe- 
ricles, it came off victorious from the greateſt dans» 

gers. But proſperity blinded and ruined it; follow- 
ing no longer any thing but caprice, and being become 


too inſolent to be adviſed or governed, it plunged itſelf - 


into the greateſt misfortunes. | 
I | (a) Polyb, l. vii. p. 433, 


SECT, 


| Sect. VIII. ; Death of "Evacoras king of Salamin. 
NicoclESs his ſon ſucceeds bim. Admirable character 


of that prince. 5 WED 
2 (o) HE third year of the 101ſt Olympiad, ſoon 
Ant. J. c. Jatfter the Thebans had deſtroyed Platæa and 


374 Theſpiz, as has been obſerved before, Evagoras, king 
of Salamin in the iſle of Cyprus, of whom much has 
been ſaid in the preceding volume, was aſſaſſinated by 
one of his eunuchs. His ſon Nicocles ſucceeded him. 

He had a fine model before him in the perſon , of his 
father; and he ſeemed to make it his duty to be en- 
tirely intent upon treading in his ſteps (y). When he 
took poſſeſſion of the throne, he found the publick 
treaſures entirely exhauſted, by the great expences his 
father had been obliged to be at in the long war be- 
| tween him and the king of Perſia. He knew that the 
generality of princes, upon like occaſions, thought 
every means juſt for the re- eſtabliſnment of their af- 
fairs; but for him, he ated upon different principles. 
In his reign there was no talk of baniſhment, taxes, 
and confiſcation of eſtates. The publick felicity was 
his ſole object, and juſtice his favourite virtue. He 
diſcharged the debts of the ſtate gradually, not by 
cruſhing the people with exceſſive impoſts, but by re- 
trenching all unneceſſary expences, and by uſing a 
wiſe œconomy in the adminiſtration of his reve- 
nue. (g) „I am affured,” ſaid he, © that no citizen 
can complain that I have done him the leaſt wrong, 
é and I have the ſatisfaction to know, that I have en- 
& riched many with an unſparing hand.” He be- 
lieved this kind of vanity, if it be vanity, might be 
permitted in a prince, and that it was glorious for him 
to have it in his power to make his ſubjects ſuch a 
defiance, - | 35 8 on IE | . 
.) He piqued himſelf alſo in particular upon ana- 
ther virtue, which is the more admirable in princes, 
as very uncommon in their fortune; I mean tempe- 

| | | rance. 

iod. I. xv. p. 363. Iſocrat. in Nicoe, p. 64+ 
62 7 (g) Ibid. D bs 66s 4p (7) Ibid. p. 64. 8 9 
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rance. It is moſt amiable, but very difficult, i in an 
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age and a fortune, to which every thing is lawful, and 


wherein pleaſure, armed with all her arts and attrac- 


tions, 1s: continually lying in ambuſh for a young | | 


prince, and preventing his deſires, to make a long re- 
ſiſtance again(t the violence and inſinuation of her ſoft 
aſſaults. Nicocles gloried in having never known any 
woman beſides his wife during his reign, and was 
amazed that all other contracts of civil ſociety ſnould 
be treated with due regard, whilſt that of marriage, 
the moſt ſacred and inviolable of obligations, was 


broke through with impunity; and that men ſhould | 
not bluſh to commit an infidelity in reſpect to their 


wives, of which ſhould their wives be guilty, it would 
throw them into the utmoſt anguiſh and deſpair. 
What I have ſaid of the juſtice and temperance of 
Nicocles, Iſocrates puts into that prince's own mouth; 
and it is not probable that he ſhould make him ſpeak 
in ſuch a manner, if his conduct had not agreed with 


ſuch ſentiments. It is in a diſcourſe, ſuppoſed to be 


addreſſed by that king to his people, wherein he de- 
ſcribes ro them the duties of ſubjects to their princes; 
love, reſpect, obedience, fidelity, and devotion to 


their ſervice; and to engage them more effectually to 
the diſcharge of thoſe duties, he does not diſdain to 


give them an account of his on conduct and ſenti- 
ments. 

(s) In another diſcourſe, which precedes this, Iſo- 
crates explains to Nicocles all the duties of the ſove- 
reignty, and makes excellent reflexions upon that 
ſubject, of which I can repeat here only a very ſmall 
part. He begins by telling him that the virtue of 
private perſons is much better ſupported than his own, 
by the mediocrity of their condition, by the employ- 

ment and cares inſeparable from it, by the misfortunes 
to which they are frequently expoſed, by their diſtance 
from pleaſures and luxury, and particularly, by the 


liberty which their friends and relations have of giving 


them ad advice 3 | Whereas the n of pritvoes have 
f none 


(+) Ifocrat, ad Nicge. 
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none of theſe advantages. He adds, that a king. 
who would make himſelf, capable of governing well, 
ought to avoid an idle and inactive life, ſhould ſet a- 
| Part a proper time for buſineſs and the publick affairs, 
| ſhould form his council of the moſt able and experi- 
enced perſons in his kingdom, ſhould endeavour to 
make himſelf as much ſuperior to others by his merit 
and wiſdom, as he is by his dignity, and eſpecially ac- 
quire the love of his ſubjects, and for that purpoſe 
love them ſincerely, and look upon himſelf as their 
common father. Perfiit,” ſaid he, *in the reli-. 
<« gion you have received from your fore-fathers, but 
e be aſſured that the moſt grateful adoration and ſacri- 
« fice that you can offer to the Divinity, is that of the 
heart, in rendering yourſelf good and juſt. Show, 
upon all occaſions, ſo high a regard for truth, that 
a ſingle word from you may be more confided in 
a % than the oath of others. Be a warrior, by your 
ability in military affairs, and by ſuch a warlike pro- 
viſion as may intimidate your enemies; but let 
* your inclinations be pacifick, and be rigidly exact 
in never pretending to, or undertaking any thing 
unjuſtly, The only certain proof that you have 
e reigned well, will be the power of bearing this 
6“ teſtimony to yourſelf ; that your people are become 
„ both more happy, and more wiſe, under your go- 
« vernment.” V . 
What ſcems to me the moſt remarkable in this diſ- 
courſe, is, that the advice which. Iſocrates gives the 
king is neither attended with praiſes, nor with thoſe 
ſtudied reſervations and artificial turns, without which 
fearful and modeſt truth dares not venture to approach 
the throne. This is moſt worthy of applauſe, and 
more for the prince's than the writer's praiſe. Nico- 
cles, far from being offended at theſe counſels, re- 
ceived them with joy; and to expreſs his gratitude to 
Hocrates, made him a preſent of twenty talents, that 
is to ſay, twenty thouſand crowns (:). Es 
| (t) Plut, in vit. Ifoc, P+ 838. 
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Szer. IX. | ArTaxenxes Mnzmon undertakes the 
reduction of Egypt. TetiicratTes the Athenian is 
appointed Tag of the Athenian troops. The enter- 


priſe miſcarries by the ill condutr of PHARNA BASUS 
_ the Perſian general. : 


(a) RTAXERXEs, after having Siren his, A 2 

people a relaxation of ſeveral years, had Ant. J. C. 

farmed the deſign of reducing Egypt, which had 377- 
ſhaken off the Perſian yoke long before, and made 
great preparations for war for that purpoſe. Achoris, 
who then reigned in Egypt, and had given Evagoras 
powerful aid againſt the Perſians, foreſecing the ſtorm, 
raiſed: abundance of troops. of his own -ſubjects, and 
took into his pay a great body of Greeks, and other 
auxiliary ſoldiers, of whom Chabrias had the eam- 
mand (x). He had accepted that n without ay | 
authority of the republick. 
Pharnabaſus, having been Haage with this war, 

| ſent to Athens to complain that Chabrias had engaged 
himſelf to ſerve againſt his maſter, and threatened the 
republick with the king's reſentment, if he was not 
immediately recalled. He demanded at the ſame time 
Iphicrates, another Athenian, who was looked upon 
as one of the moſt excellent captains of his time, to 
give him the command of the body of Greek troops 
in the ſervice of his maſter. The Athenians, wha 
had a great intereſt in the continuance of the king's 
friendſhip, recalled Chabrias, and ordered him, upon 
pain of. death, to repair to Athens bp. a certain day. 

Iphicrates was ſent to the Perſian army. 

The preparations of the Perſians went on 0 flowly, 
that two whole years elapſed before they entered upon 
action. (Y) Achoris; king of Egypt, died in that 
time, and was ſuceceded hy — tHe who reigned 
but a year. Nephretitus was the next, and Tout 
months after nn e e ten or mowe 


years. 


» 


(2) Acts 
(a) Diod. FY xv. p. 328, & 347» 
0 er. aan in \Chab, & in Ipbic, Oo Euſeb. in Chros. 
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A. M. (z) Artaxerxes, to draw more troops. out of Greece; 
3630. ſent ambaſſadors thither, to declare to the ſeveral ſtates, 

* © that the king's intent was they ſhould all live in peace 
Vith each other conformably to the treaty of Antal- 
cides, that all garriſons ſhould be withdrawn, and all 

the cities ſuffered to enjoy their liberty under their 
reſpective laws. All Greece received this declaratiofi 
with pleaſure except the Thebans, who refuſed to con- 

form to it, A e 
(a a) At length, every thing being in readiheſs fot 
the invaſion of Egypt, a camp was formed at Acz; 
ſince called Ptolemais, in Paleſtine, the place ap- 
pointed for the general rendezvous. In a review there 
the army was found to conſiſt of two hundred thou- 
ſand Perſians, under the command of Pharnabaſus, 
and twenty thouſand Greeks under Iphicrates. The 

forces at ſea were in proportion to thoſe at land; there 
fleet conſiſting of three hundred gallies, beſides two 
hundred veſſels of thirty oars, and a prodigious num- 

ber of barks to tranſport the neceſſary proviſions for 
the fleet and ar. e en 
The army and fleet began to move at the ſame time 
and that they might act in concert, they ſeparated 
from each other as little as poſſible. The war was to 
open with the ſiege of Peluſium; but ſo much time 
had been given the Egyptians, that Nectanebis had 
rendered the approach to it impracticable both by ſea 
and land. The fleet therefore, inſtead of making a 
deſcent, as had been projected, ſailed forwards, and 
entered the mouth of the Nile called Mendeſium. 

The Nile at that time * Yu into the ſea by 
{even different channels, of which only two“ remain 

at this day; and at each of thoſe mouths there was 4 

fort with a good garriſon to defend the entrance. 
The Mendeſium not being ſo well fortified as that of 
Peluſium; where the enemy was expected to land, the 
deſcent was made with no great difficulty. The fort 
was carried ſword in hand, and no quarter given td 
thoſe who were found in it. | 
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After this ſignal action, Iphicrates thought it ad- 
viſeable to re-imbark upon the Nile without loſs of 
time, and to attack Memphis the capital of Egypt. 
If that opinion had been followed before the Egyp- 
tians had recovered the panick, into which ſo formi- 
dable an invaſion, and the blow already received, had 
thrown them, they had found the capital without any 
defence, it had inevitably fallen into their hands, and 
all Egypt been re- conquered. But the groſs of the 
army not being arrived, Pharnabaſus believed it ne- 
ceſſary to wait its coming up, and would undertake 
nothing, till he had re- aſſembled all his troops; un- 
der pretext, that they would then be invincible, and 
that there would be no obſtacle capable of withſtand- 
ingen 8 eee 
Iphicrates, who knew that in affairs of war eſpeci- 
ally, there are certain favourable and deciſive mo- 
ments, which it is abſolutely proper to ſeiſe, judged 
quite differently, and in deſpair to fee an opportunity 
ſuffered to —_— that might never be retrieved, he 
made preſſing inſtatices for permiſſion to go at leaſt 
with the twenty thouſand men under his command. 
Pharnabaſus refuſed to comply with that demand, out 
of abject jealouſy; apprehending, that if the enter- 
priſe ſucceeded} the whole glory of 'the war would 
redound to Iphicrates. Phis delay gave the Egyp- 
tians time to look about then. They drew all their 
troops together into a body, put a good garriſon into 
Memphis, and with the reſt' bf their army kept the 
field, and harraſſed the Perſians in ſuch à manner, 
that they prevented their advaneing farther into the 
country. After which came on the inundations of the 
Nile, which laying all Egypt under water; the Perſians 
were obliged to return into Phœnicia, having firſt loſt 
ineffectually the beſt part of their troops. 
Thus this expedition, which had coſt immenfe ſums, 
and for which the preparations alone had given ſo 
much difficulty for upwards of two years, entirely 
miſcarried, — produced no other effect, than an ir- 
reconeileable enmity between the two generals, 2 
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had the command. of it. Pharnabaſus, to. excuſe 
himſelf, accuſed Iphicrates of having prevented its 
ſucceſs; and Iphicrates, with much more reaſon, laid 
all che fault upon Pharnabaſus. But well aſſured that 
the Perſian lord would be believed at his court in pre- 
ference to him, and remembering what had happened 
to Conon, to avoid the fate of that "om ring * 
nian, he choſe to retire ſecretly to Athens in a ſmall 
veſſel which he, hired. Pharnabaſus cauſed him to 
be accuſed. there, of having rendered the expedition 
againſt Egypt abortive. The people of Athens 
made anſwer, that if he could be convicted of that 
crime, he ſhould be puniſhed as he deſerved. But 
his innocence was too well known at Athens to give 
him any diſquiet upon that account. It does not; ap- 
Pear that he was ever called in queſtion about it; and 
dme time after, the Athenians declared hien ſole ad- 
miral of their fleet. 

(b) Moſt of the projects of the Perſian. court. mf 
carried. by. their ſlowneſs in putting un in —— 
Their generals hands were tied v 
left to 1 — diſcretion. They had. a — 5 of — 


in their inſtructions, from which they did not dare to 


Gs If any 9 2 r that bad not been 
foreſeen and provided for, they muſt; wait fer new or- 
ders from court, and before they-. arrived, the oppor- 
tunity was entirely loſt. Iphicrates, having ebſerved 
that Pharnabaſus took his reſolutions, withrell the pre: 
ſence of mind and penetration that could be deſired 
in an accompliſhed. general (c), aſged him one days 
how it happened hat he was ſo quick in bis views, and 
fo flow in his actions? I 5s, —— Pharnabaſus, ba- 
cauſe my vietus depend "ow ME ne. on mine COTA 
upon my maſter. ? 
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Nee X "The yl Fall nate uy ſend AcksilLaus to 
_ ad e 1 who, had revolted from the Per- 
ans. ing of Sparta s adlions in Egypt. His 
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dlteatb. 75 he — ps 77 the is th revolt againſt 


.  ARTAXERXES. 


E the batte of Mantinea,-breh parties, 


@ 
- equally - weary of the war, had entered into 


a — peace with all the other ſtates of Greece, 


upon the king of Perſia's plan, by which the enjoy- 
ment of its laws and liberties was ſecured to each ci- 
ty, and the Meſſenians included in it, notwithſtand- 
ing all the oppoſition and intrigues of the Lacedæ- 
monians to prevent it. Their rage upon this occaſion 


ſeparated them from the other Greeks. They were 
the only people who reſolved to continue the war, 


from the hope of recovering the whole country of 
Meſſenia in a ſhort time. That reſolution, of which 
Ageſilaus was the author, occaſioned him to be juſtly 
regarded as a violent and obſtinate man, inſatiable of 
glory and command, who was not afraid of involving 
the republick again in inevitable misfortunes, from 


the neceſſity to which the want of money expoſed 


them. of borrowing great ſums and of levying great 
impoſts, inſtead of taking the favourable opportunity 
of concluding pads; and of putting an end to all 
their evils- 

(e) Whilſt this paſſed in Greece, Tachos, who had 
afeunded: the throne of Egypt, drew together as many 
troops as he could, to defend himſelf againſt the king 
of Perſia, who meditated a new invafion of Egypt, 
notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his paſt een 
to reduce that kingdom. 


For this purpoſe, T achos ſent into Greece, and ; 
obrained a body of troops from the Lacedæmonians, 


with Ageſilaus to command them, whom he promiſed 


to make generaliſſimo of his army. The Lacedzmo- 


nians were CP againſt Anne from his 
Vor. IV. #f 0 | having 


(aA) Plut. 3 in Agel. pP 616628. | - Diod. 1. xv. p. 397—401 
(e) Kern. de reg. Agel. p. 663.4 Cor Mops in * c. viii. 
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having forced them to include the Meſſenians in the 


late peace, and were fond of taking this occaſion to 
expreſs their reſentment, Chabrias went alſo intb the 


army, as he expected, but only of che foreign — 


ſervice of Tachos, but of his own head, and without 
the republick's participation. ee ee 
This commiſſion did Ageſilaus no honour, It was 
thought below the dignity of a king of Sparta, and 
4 great captain, who had made his name glorious: - 
throughout the world, and was then more than eighry 
years old, to receive the pay of an Egyptian, and 
ro ſerve a Barbarian, who had revolted againſt his 
dhe e eee ads fb, jw 
When he landed in Egypt, the king's principal 
generals and the great officers of his -houſe, came ta 
his ſhip to receive, and make their court to him. The 
reſt of the Egyptians were as ſollicitous to ſee him, 
from the great expectation which the name and res 
nown of Ageſilaus had excited in them, and came in 
multitudes to the ſhore for that purpoſe. But when 
inſtead of a great and magnifipent prince, according 
to the idea his explons had given them of him, they 
ſaw nothing ſplendid or majeſtick either in his perſon 
or equipage, and ſaw only an old man of a mean 
aſpe&t and ſmall body, without any appearance, and 
dreſſed in a bad robe of a very coarſe ſtuff, they were 


ſeiſed, with an immoderate diſpoſition: to laugh, and 


applied the fable of the mountain in labour to him. 


When he met king Tachos, and had joined his 


troops with thoſe of Egypt, he was very much fur- 

priſed at not being appointed general of the whole 
that Chabrias was made general of the ſea- forces, an 

that Tachos retained the command in. chief to him- 
ſelf, which was not the only mortification he had ex- 
perienced. LEY SHOE io god 5 anrinde 
Tachos came to a reſolution to march into Pheenite 
cia, thinking it more advifeable to make that coun» 
try the feat of the war, than to expeſt the enemy in 
Egypt. Ageſilaus, who knew better, repreſented to 
him in vain, that his affairs were not ſufficiently 
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eſtabliſhed to admit his removing out of his domini- 
ons; that he would do much better to remain in 
them, and content himſelf with acting by his generals 
in the enemy's; country. Tachos deſpiſed this wiſe 


counſel, - and expreſſed no lefs diſregard for him on all 
other occaſions. Ageſilaus was ſo much incenſed at 
ſuch conduct, that he joined the Egyptians, who had 


taken arms againſt him during his abſence, and had 
placed Nectanebis his? couſin upon the throne. A- 


geſilaus, abandoning. the king, to whoſe aid he had 


| been ſent, and joining the rebel, who had dethroned 
him, alledged in juſtification of himſelf, that he was 


ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Egyptians; and that they, 


— 


having taken up r Tachos, he was not at 


liberty to ſerve againſt them without new orders from 
Sparta. He diſpatched expreſſes thither, and the in- 
ſtructions he received, were to act as he ſhould judge 
moſt advantageous for his country. He immediatel 

declared: for Nectanebis. Tachos, obliged to quit 
Egypt, retired to Sidon, from whence he went'to the 
cCourt of Perſia. Artaxerxes not only forgave him his 
fault, but added to his clemency the command of his 


troops againſt che rebels. 


Ageſilaus covered ſo criminal a conduct with the | 


veil of the publick utility. But, ſays Plutarch, re- 
move that deluſive blind, the moſt juſt and only true 
name, which can be given the action, is that of per- 
dy and treaſon. It is true, the Lacedzmonians, 


making the Glorious and the Good conſiſt principally 


in the ſervice of that country, which they idolized 
knew no other juſtice than what tended to the augmen- 
tation of the grandeur of Sparta, and the extending 
of its dominions. I am ſurpriſed ſo judicious an au- 


thor as Xenophon ſhould avour to palliate a con- 
duct of this kind, by ſaying only, that Agefilaus at- 
tached himſelf to that of the two kings, who ſeemed 


the beſt affected ro Greece, 


At the ſame time, a third prince of the city of 


Mendes ſet up for himſelf, to diſpute the crown with 


rast, na „ 66 NeRabenis. 
® Diodorus calls bits bis ſon z Plutarch bis cos. 
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Nectanebis. This new competitor had an army of 
an hundred thouſand men to ſupport his Pretef fon, 
Ageſilaus gave his advice to attack them, before they 
were exerciſed and diſciplined. Had that counſel 
been followed, it had been eaſy to have defeated a 
body of people, raiſcd in haſte, and without any ex- 
perience in war. But Nectanebis imagined, that Age- 
filaus only gave him this advice to betray him in con- 
ſequence as he had done Tachos. He therefore gave 
his enemy time to diſcipline his troops, who ſoon after 
reduced him to retire into a city, fortified with good 
walls, and of very great extent. Ageſilaus was obliged 
to follow him thither; where the Mendeſian prince 
beſieged them. Nectanebis would then have attacked 
the enemy before his works which where begun were 
advanced, and preſſed Ageſilaus to that purpoſe; but 
he refuſed his compliance at firſt, which extremely 
augmented the ſuſpicions conceived of him: At 
length, when he ſaw the work in a ſufficient forward- 
neſs, and that there remained only as muck ground 
between the two ends of the line, as the troops within 
the city might occupy,” drawn up in battle, he told 
Nectanebis, that it was time to attack the enemy, 
that their own lines would prevent their ſurrounding 
him, and that the interval between them was exactly 
the ſpace he wanted, far ranging his troops in ſuch a 
manner, as they might all act together effectively. 
The attack was executed according to Ageſilaus's ex- 
pectation; the beſiegers were beaten, and from hence. 
forth Ageſilaos conducted all the operations of the 
war with ſo much ſutceſs, that the enemy prince was 
_ always overcome, and at laſt taken priſoner. 


e 


A.M The following winter, after having well eſtabliſhed 


3643- Nectanebis, he embarked? to return to Lacedæmon, 
Ant. J. C. bo ng Tha: 2 a af "MP 15 N 
301. and was driven by contrary winds upon the coaſt of 
Africa, into a place called the port of Menelaus, where 
he fell ſick and died, at the age of fourſcore and four 
years. He had reigned forty-one of them at Sparta, 
and of thoſe forty-· one he had paſſed thirty with the 
reputation of the greateſt, and moſt powerful of all 


_— 
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the Greeks, and had been looked upon as the leader 


107 


and king of almoſt all Greece; till the battle of Leuc- 


tra. His latter years did not entirely ſupport the 
reputation he had acquired; and Xenophon, in his 
ceulogium of this prince, wherein he gives him the 
preference to all other captains, has been found to 
exaggerate his virtues, and extenuate his faults too 
much. | | | 


The body of Ageſilaus was carried to Sparta. 


Thoſe who were about him not having honey, with 
which it was the Spartan cuſtom to cover the bodies 
they would embalm, made uſe of wax in its ſtead. 
His ſon Archidamus ſucceeded to the throne, which 
continued in his houſe. down to Agis, who was the 
fifth king of the line of Ageſi las. 
Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greateſt 
part of the provinces, in ſubjection to Perſia, revolted. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary oc- 
caſion of this defection. That prince, of himſelf, 
was good, equitable, and benevolent. He loved his 
people, and was beloved by them. He had abun- 
dance of mildneſs and ſweetneſs of temper in his 
character: but that eaſineſs degenerated into ſloth and 
luxury, and particularly in the latter years of his life, 
in which he diſcovered a diſlike for all buſineſs and 
application, from whence the good qualities, which 
he otherwiſe poſſeſſed, as well as his beneficent inten- 


tions, became uſeleſs, and without effect. The nobi- 


lity and governors of provinces, abuſing his favour 
and the infirmities of his great age, oppreſſed the p 

ple, treated them with inſolence and cruelty, loaded 
them with taxes, and did every thing in their power 
to render the Perſian yoke inſupportabbe. 
The diſcontent became general, and broke out, 
after long ſuffering, almoſt: at the ſame time on al 


fides. Aſia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, and many other , 
provinces, declared themſelves openly, and took up 


arms. The principal leaders of the conſpiracy ' were 


Ariobarzanes, prince of Phrygia, Mauſolus, king of 


Caria, Orontes, governor of Myſia, and Autophra- 


3 dates 
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dates, governor of Lydia. Detames, of whom men- 
tion has been made before, and who commanded in 
Cappadocia, was alſo engaged in it. By this means, 
half the revenues of the crown were on a ſudden di- 
verted into different channels, and the remainder did 
not ſuffice for the expences of a war againſt the re- 


volters, had they acted in concert. But their union 


was of no long continuance; and thoſe, who had been 


- the firſt, and moſt zealous: in ſhaking off the yoke, 


with the king. 


were alſo the foremoſt in reſuming it, and in betray- 
ing the intereſts of the others, to make their peace 

The provinces of Aſia Minor, on withdrawing a 
from their obedience, had entered into a confederacy 


for their mutual defence, and had choſen Orontes, 


thoſe of the country, and had charged 


governor of Myſia, for their general. They had alſo 
reſolved to add twenty thouſand foreign troops to 
the ſame 


Orontes with the care of raiſing them. But when be 


had got the money for that ſervice into his hands 


with the addition of a year's pay, he kept it for him- 
ſelf, and delivered to the king the perſons who had 


brought it from the revolted provinces. 


mitted a treachery of a like nature. Having 


| Aſia Minor, 
being ſent into * Egypt to negociate ſuccours, com- 
brought 
from that country five hundred talents and fifty ſhips 


Reomithras, another of the chiefs of 


of war, he aſſembled the principal revolters at Lencas, 


a city of Aſia Minor, under pretence of giving them 


for ſome time. 


an account of his negociation, ſeiſed them all, deli- 
vered them to the king to make his peace, and kept 
the money he had received in Egypt for the confede- 
racy. Thus this formidable revolt, which had brought 
the Perſian empire to the very brink of ruin, diſſolved 
of itſelf, or, to ſpeak more properly, was ſuſpended 


Diodorus ſays he wwas ſent to Tachos, but it is more likely that it was 


LE to Neftanebis, 
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Szer. XI. Troubles at the court 1 ARTAXERXES 
'_ _ , concerning bis ſucceſſor. Death of that prince. 
(s) e ee end of Artaxerxes's reigu abounded with 
I cabals. The whole court were divided into 
fuactions in favour of one or other of his ſons, who 
pretended to the ſucceſſion. He had an hundred and 
fifty by his concubines, who were in number three 
hundred and ſixty, and three by his Jawful wife Atoſ- 
fa; Darius, Ariaſpes, and Ochus. To put a ſtop to 
_ theſe practices, he declared Darius, the eldeſt, his ſuc- 
ceſſor. And to remove all cauſe of diſpuring that 
Priace's right after his death, he permitted him to aſ- 
- Jume from thenceforth the kitle of king, and to wear 
the royal ® tiara. But the young prince was for having 
ſome thing more real. Beſides which, the refuſal of 
Artaxerxes to give him one of his concubines, whom 
he had demanded , had extremely incenſed him, and 
he formed a conſpiracy againſt bis father's life, where- 
in he engaged fifty of his brothers. | 

It was Tiribaſus, of whom mention has been made 
ſeveral times in the preceding volume, who contri- 
buted the moſt to his taking ſo unnatural a reſolution, 
from a like ſubje& of diſcontent againſt the king; 
Who, having promiſed to giye him firſt one of his 
daughters in marriage, and then another, broke his 
word both times, and married them himſelf: Such 
abominable inceſts being permitted at that time in 
_ the religion of the nation not prohibiting 


The number of the conſpirators were already very 

great, and the day fixed for the execution, when an 
eunùch, well informed of the whole plot, ' diſcovered 

it to the king. Upon that information, Artaxerxes 

thought it would be highly imprudent to deſpiſe ſo 

| Ts 0 4 great 

: (es) ay in Artax. p. 10241025. Diod. 1. xv. p. 400. Juſtin, 
X. C. 1 » ; 

Eu 7 Fro awas a turban, or of feathers, which they wore aflant 
lind of head dreſs, with the plume and before. All others wort th 

e feathers flanding upright upon it. aſtant, and behind, EE | 
The ſeven counſellors had alſo plumes | 
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rope: a danger, by neglecting a ſtrict enquiry into is; 
ut that it would be much more ſo, to give credit to 
it without certain and unqueſtionable proof. He af- 
ſured himſelf of it with his own eyes. The conſpira- 
tors were ſuffered to enter the king's apartment, and 
then ſeiſed. Darius and all his accomplices were pu- 
niſhed as they deſer ven. 
After the death of Darius, the cabals began again. 
Three of his brothers were competitors, Ariaſpes, 
Ochus, and Arſames. The two firſt pretended to 
the throne in right of birth, being the ſons of the 
queen. The third had the king's favour, who ten- 
erly loved him, though only the ſon of a concubine. 
Ochus, prompted by his reſtleſs ambition, ſtudied 
perpetually the means to rid himſelf of both his ri- 
vals. As he was equally cunning and cruel, he em- 
ployed his craft and artifice againſt Ariaſpes, and his 
cruelty againſt Arſames. Knowing the former to be 
extremely ſimple and credulous, he made the eunuchs 
of the palace, whom he had found means to corrupt, 
threaten him ſo terribly in the name of the king his 
father, that expecting every moment to be treated as 
Darius had been, he poiſoned himſelf to avoid it. 
After this, there remained only Arſames to give him 
umbrage, becauſe his father, and all the world con- 
ſidered that prince as moſt worthy of the throne, from 
his ability and other excellent qualities. Him he 
cauſed to be aſſaſſinated by Harpates, ſon of Iiribaſus. 
This loſs, which followed cloſe upon the other, 
and the exceeding wickedneſs with which both were 
attended, gave the old king a grief that proved mor- 
tal: Nor is it ſurpriſing, that at his age he ſhould 
not have ſtrength enough to ſupport ſo great an af- 
fliction. He ſunk under it into his tomb, after LY 
reign of forty-three years, which might have been 
called happy, if not interrupted by many revolts. 
That of his ſucceſſor will be no leſs diſturbed with 
them. Po nn LEES 
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Sror. XII. Cauſes of the frequent inſurreftions and re- 
In care in mink the as s 
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happened in the Perſian empire, to obſerve from 


time to time the abuſes which occafioned them. But 
as theſe revolts were more frequent than ever in the 
latter years, and will be more ſo, eſpecially in the ſuc- 
ceeding reign, I thought it would be proper to unite 


here, under the ſame point of view, the different cauſes 


of ſuch inſurrections, which foretell the approaching 
decline of the Perſian empire. VVV» 
I. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the 
kings of Perſia abandoned themſelves more and more 
to the charms of voluptuouſneſs and luxury, and the 
delights of an indolent and inactive life. Shut up 
generally in their palaces amongſt women, and a crowd 
of flatterers, they contented themſelves with enjoying, 
in ſoft effeminate eaſe and idleneſs, the pleaſure of 
univerſal command, and made their grandeur conſiſt 


in the ſplendid glare of riches, and an expenſive 


magnificence. 


II. They were beſides princes of no great talents for 


the conduct of affairs, of ſmall capacity to govern, and 
void of taſte for glory. Not Having a ſufficient extent 


of mind to animate all the parts of ſo vaſt an empire, 


nor ability to ſupport the weight of it, they transferred 
to their officers the cares of publick bufineſs, the 


fatigues of commanding armies, and the dangers which 


attend the execution of great enterpriſes; confinin 

their ambition to bearing alone the lofty title of the 
great king, and the king of kings. g _ 
III. The great officers of the crown, the govern- 

ment of the provinces, the command of armies, were 


generally beſtowed upon people without either ſervice _ 


or merit. Ir was the credit of the favourites, the 


ſecret intrigues of the court, the ſollicitations of the 


women of the palace, which determined the choice of 
the perſons, who were to fill the moſt important poſts 
of the empire; and appropriated the rewards due — 
SES | | the 
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the officers who had done the ſtate real ſervice to their 
n creatures: | 
IV. Theſe countiers, Ker on of « baſe, ay 
louſy of the merit that gave them pmbrage, and te- 
proached heir mel ab eg remoyed- their ri 
from public an yr ce and repdered — —.— 
uſeleſs to the ſtate. Sometimes t 
_ cauſe their fidelity to be ſu ſpected by f fl ink 8 
bring them to bl „as 4 againſt the ſtate, and 
force the King $ moſt faithful ſervants, for es he 
againſt their calumniators to ſeek their ſafety 1 in revolt- 
ing, and in 3 thoſe arms againſt their p | 
which they had {+ 15 often made triumph for hjs. glory, 
and the ſervice of the empire. 
V. The miniſters, to hold the generals. in Aepend- 
ence, reſtrained them under ſuch limited orders, as 
obliged them to let flip the occaſions. of conquering, 
and ——_— them, by attending new orders, from 

puſhing their advantages. They a ſo often made them 
Feſponk ible for their bad lecely,. after having let them 
want every thing neceſſary to the ſervice.. | 
VI. The kings of Perſia had extremely degene- 
rated from the frugality of Cyrus, and the ancient 
Perſians, who contented themſelves with creſſes and 


. fallads for their food, and water for their dripk. The 


whole nobilicy had been infected with the contagion of 
this example. Iu retaining the ſingle meal of their 
anceſtors, they made it laſt during the greateſt part of 
the day, and prolonged it far into the el by drin- 
ing to exceſs; and far from being aſhamed of . 
neſs, they made it their glory, as we have ſeen in the 
example of young Cyrus. 

VII. The extreme remoteneſs of the provinces, 
which extended from the Caſpian and Euxine, to the 
Red-ſea and Ethiopia, and from the rivers Ganges 
and Indus to the Egean - ſca, was a great obſtacle to 
the fidelity and affeCtion of the people, he. never 
had the ſatisfaction to enjoy the preſence of their 

maſters; 3 who knew them only by the weight of their 


n 
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taxatione, and by the pride and avarice of their Sarraps 
or governors and who, in tranſporting 
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es t 


the court, 2 and complaints there, 
could not hope to find acceſs. to. princes, who believed 


it contributed to the majeſty of their Rn to make 
themſelves inacceſſible and inviſible. 


VIII. The mulcitude of the provinces in ſubjeſtion 
x0 Perſia did not compoſe. an uniform empire, nor the 


body of a ſtate, whale members were united * ; 


che common ties of intereſts, manners, language, and 


religion, and animated with the fame ſpirit of govern- 


ment, under the guidance of the ſame laws, It was 
rather a confuſed, disjointed, tumultueus, and oven 
domed aſſemblage 5 different nations, formerly free 


; and independent, of whom ſome, who were torn 
from their native countries and the leptilchres of chair 
forefathers, ſaw themſelves with pain tranſported into 
unknown regions, or | amongſt enemies, where (they 
1 are to retain their ownJaws and cuſtoms, and a 


orm of government peculiar to themſelyes. Theſe 
different nations, who not only lived without any com- 
mon tie or relation amongſt them, but wich a diverſity 


of manners and worſhip, and often with antipathy 15 


characters and inclinations, deſired nothing ſo ardendly 
as their liberty, and re- eſtabliſnment in their own. coun- 


tries. All theſe people therefore were unconcerned 


for the preſervation of an empire, which was the ſolc 


obſtacle to their ſo warm and juſt deſires, and could nor 


affect a government that treated them always as ſtran- 
gers al ſubjected nations, and never gau them any 

e in its authority or privileges. 
IX. The extent of the empire, and ; its remoteneſs 


from the court, made it neceſſary to give the viceroys 


of the frontier provinces a very great authority in 
every branch of government; to raiſe and Pay armies; 


to impoſe tribute; to adjudge the differences of cities, 


provinces, and vaſſal kings; and to make treaties with 
the neighbouring ſtates. A power ſo extenſive and 


almoſt independent, in which they continued many 


Tear without being changed, and without colleagues 


or 
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or council to deliberate upon the affairs of their ptovitis 
ces, accuſtomed them to the pleaſure of commanding 
abſolutely, and of reigning. In conſequence of which, 
it was with great repugnance they ſubmitted to be re- 
moved from their governments, and often endeavoure 


to ſupport themſelves in them by force of arms. 


X. The governors of provinces; the generals of 


armies, and all the other officers and miniſters, thought 


it for their honour to imitate in their equipages, tables, 
moveables, and habits, the pomp and ſplendour of the 


court in which they had been educated. To ſupport 


ſo deſtructive a pride, and to furniſn out expences ſo 
much above the fortunes of private perſons, they were 
reduced to oppreſs the ſubjects under their juriſdiction 
with exorbitant taxes, flagrant extortions, and the 
ſhameful traffick of a publick venality, that ſet thoſe 


offices to ſale for money, which ought to have been 


granted only to merit. All that vanity laviſhed, or 
luxury exhauſted, was made good by mean hearts, and 
the violent rapaciouſneſs of an inſatiable avarice. 
The groſs irregularities, and abundance of others, 
which remained without remedy, and which were daily 


augmented by impunity, tired the people's patience, 


and occaſioned a general diſcontent amongſt them, the 


uſual forerunner of the ruined ſtates. Their juſt com- 


plaints, long time deſpiſed, were followed by an open 
rebellion of ſeveral nations, who endeavoured to do 
themſelves that juſtice by force, which was refuſed to 


their remonſtrances. In ſuch a conduct, they failed in 


the ſubmiſſion and fidelity which ſubjects owe ta their 
ſovereigns ; but Paganiſm did not carry its lights ſo 
far, and was not capable of ſo ſublime a perfection, 
which was reſerved for a religion that teaches that no 
pretext, no injuſtice, no vexation, can ever authortſe 
the rebellion of a people againſt their prince. 
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ser. is ma the: throne uf Perf. His 
e R Revolt of ſeveral nations. 
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HE more” the memory of Artaxerxes Mae- 
mon was honoured and revered throughout 
„the whole empire, the more Ochus believed 
he had, Reaſon, to fear N himſelf; A e that in 


13 


5 his two brothers. * (i) To prevent 7 averſion 
from occaſioning his excluſion, 13 prevailed upon the 
eunuchs, and others about the king's perſon to con- 
ceal his death from the publick. He began by taking 
upon chimſelf the adminiſtration of affairs, giving or- 
ders, and ſealing decrees in the name of Artaxerxes, 
as if he had been ſtill alive; and by one of thoſe de- 

crees, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king through- 
out the whole empire, always by the order of Ar- *- 
taxerxes. After having governed in this manner al- 

moſt ten months believing himſelf ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed, he at length declared the death of his father 
and aſcended the throne, taking upon himſelf the A M. 
dame of Artaxerxes. . however moſt fre- 3544- 


quent" Tc. 
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© quently give him that of Ochus, by which name 1 
mall generally call him in the ſequel of this hiſtory... 
Ochus was the moſt cruel and wicked of all the 
princes of his race, às his actions ſoon explained. In 
a very ſhort time the palace and the whole empire 
were filled with his murthers, (1) To remove from 
the revolted provinces all means of ſetting ſome other 
of the royal family upon the throne, and to rid him- 
ſelf at once of all trouble, that the prnces or prin - 
ceſſes of the blood might occ aſion him, he put them 
all to death, without regard to ſex, age, or proximity 
of blood; ;He cauſed his own ſiſter Ocha, whoſe 
daughter he had married, to be buried alive; (n) and 
having ſhut up one of his uncles, with an hundred of 
his ſons and grandſons, in a court of the palace, he or- 
dered them all to be ſhot to death with arrows, only 
becauſe thoſe pinces were much eſtemed by the Per- 
ſians for their probity and valour. That uncle is ap- 
parently the, father of Siſygambis, the mother of 
Darius Codomannus: (n) For Quintus Curtius tells 
us, that Ochus had cauſed fourſcore of her brothers 
with their father to be maſſacred in one day. He 
treated with the ſame barbarity, throughout the whole 
empire, all thoſe who gave him any umbrage, ſparing 
none of the nobility, whom he ſuſpeRed of the leaſt 
1 diſcontent whatſoe ver. e 
AM. (e) The eruchties, exerciſed by Ochus, did not de- 
ft. J. C. liver him from inquietude. Artabaſus, governor of 
356. one of the Aſiatick provinces, engaged Chares the 
| Athenian, who commanded a fleet and a body of 
troops in thoſe parts, to aſſiſt him, and with his aid 
defeated an army of ſeventy thouſand men ſent by the 
King to reduce him. Artabaſus, in reward of ſo great 
a ſervice, made Chares a preſent of money to defray 
the whole expences of his armament. The king of 
Perſia reſented 5 this conduct of the Athe- 
nians in rank to him, They were at that time em- 


” 


ployed in the wat of the allies. The king's menace 
(7) Juſtin. I. x. e. 3. (u) Val. Max. I. ix. c. 2. (=) Quint. 
: Curt, & Ks Co 5. | (a) Diod. 1. Xvi. P. 4333 434. | 
4 4 : 
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to join their enemies with a numerous ary. obliged 
them to recall Chares. 


* 


Artabaſus, being ada by N had recourſe A. M. 


to the Thebans, of whom he obtained five thouſand , 
men whom he took into his pay, with Pammenes to 
command them. This fe- inforcement put him into a 
condition to acquire two other victories over the king's 


troops. Thoſe two actions did the Theban troops, 


and their commander, great honour. Thebes muſt 
have been extremely incenſed againſt the king of Per · 
ſia, to ſend ſo e a ſuccour to his enemies, at a 
time when that republick was engaged in a war with 


the Phoceans, It was perhaps an effect of their 
policy, to render themſelves mote formidable, and to 


enhance the price of their alliance. (2) It is certain, 
that ſoon after, they made their peace with the king, 
who paid them three hundred talents, that is to ſay, 


three hundred thouſand crowns. Artabalus deſtitute 


2. 


t. J. c. 
255 


of all ſupport, was overcome at laſt,” and obliged to FW 


take refuge with Philip in Macedon. 


Ochus being delivered at length 405880 dangerous 
an enemy, turned all his thoughts on the ſide of Egypt 


which had revolted long before. About the ſame time, 
ſeveral conſiderable events happened in Greece, which 


have little or no relation with the affairs of Perſia- 1 


ſhall inſert them here, after which I ſnhall return to the 


hiftory. 
We e U. N the allies again tbe Ab e. 
OME few years after the revolt of Aſia Minor, 


reign of Ochus, not to Ar . Rwy odd dove 


A.M, 
3646. 


of Which I haye been ſpeaking, in'the third year Ant. J. C, 
358. 


of the hundred and fiftieth Olympiad, Chio, Cos, 


Rhodes, and Byzantium, took up arms againſt Athens 


upon which till then they had depended, To reduce 
them, they employed both great forces and great cap- 
tains, Chabrias, Apes, and Timotheus. They 


* 
(0 Diod. 1, xvi. p. 438. 


He Ertrema fuit tas im- poſt Horum ci quiſquam 
peratorum Athenienfium. « Iphi- dux in illa urbe fuit dignus me- 


| gratis, Chabriæ, N ne- moria. Gor.1 Nep. is Timate c. ir 


* 
* 
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were the laſt of the Athenian generals, who did honour 
to their country; no one after them being diftinguiſhed 


by merit or reputation. 


* 


(s) CHA RIAS had already acquired a great | name, 


when having been ſent apainſt\the Spartans to the aid 


of the Thebans, and ſeeing himſelf abandoned in the 
battle by the allies, who had taken flight, he ſuſtained 


alone the charge of the enemy; his ſoldiers, by his 


order, having cloſed their files with one knee upon the 
ground covered with their bucklers, and preſented 


their pikes in front, in ſuch a manner, that they could 


not be broke, and Ageſilaus, though victorious, was 
obliged to retire. The Athenians erected a ſtatue to 
Chabrias in the attitude he had fought. rod 


lenmc gars was of a very mean extraction, his 


father having been a ſhoemaker. But in a free city 
lke Athens, merit was the ſole nobility. This perſon 
may be truely ſaid to be the ſon of his actions. * 
ſignaliſed himſelf in a naval combat, wherein he was 
only a private ſoldier, he was ſoon after employed with 
diſtinction, and honoured with a command. In a 
proſecution carried on againſtꝭ him before the judges, 
his accuſer, who was one of the deſcendents of Har- 
modius, and made very great uſe of his anceſtor's 
name, having reproached him with the baſeneſs of his 
birth; Ter, replied he, T he nability of my' family begins 
in me: That of yaurs ends. in you. He married the 
daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. n 
(e) He is ® ranked with the greateſt men of Greece, 
eſpecially in what regards the knowledge of war and 
military diſcipline. He made ſeveral uſeful alterations 


in the ſoldiers armour. | Before him, the bucklers 


# 
+. 


were very long and heavy, and, for that reaſon, were 
too great a burthen, and extremely troubleſome : He 
had them made ſhorter and lighter, ſo that, without 
| 8 | mo a ts | expoſing 
C Cor, Nep. in Chab. e. . (7) Diod. I. xv. p. 360. Cor. Nep. 
in Iphic. c. i. | 

„ Tphicrates Athenienſis, non non ſolum ætatis ſuæ cum primis 
tam mag nitudine rerum geſtarum, comparatetur, ſed ne de majoribus 
quam diſciplina militari nobilita- natu quidem quiſquam anteponere- 
tus eſt, Fuit enim talis dux, ut tur. Cor. Nep. f 
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the body, they added to its force and agi- 
bog On the contrary, he lengthened the pikes and 
ſwords, to make them capable of reaching the enemy 
at a greater diſtance. He alſo changed the cuiraſſes, 
and inſtead of iron and braſs, of which they were 
made before, he cauſed them to be made'of rſs It 
is not eaſy to conceive how ſuch armour could defend 


the ſoldiers, or be any ſecurity againſt wounds. Bur 


that flax being ſoaked in vinegar, mingled with ſalt, 


was prepared 1 in ſuch a manner, that it grew hard, and 
became impenetrable either to ſword or fire. The uſe 


of it was common amongſt ſeveral nations. 

No troops were ever better exerciſed or diſciplined 
than thoſe of Iphicrates. He kept them always in 
action, and in times of peace and tranquillity, made 
them perform all the neceſſary evolutions, either in at- 
tacking the enemy, or detending themſelves ; in lay- 
ing ambuſcades, or avoiding them ; in keeping their 
ranks even in the purſuit of the enemy, without aban- 
doning themſelves to an ardour which often becomes 
pernicious, or to rally with ſuccets, after having begun 
to break and give way So that when the battle was 
to be given, all was in motion with admirable promp- 
titude and order. The officers and ſoldiers drew 
themſelves up without any trouble, and even in the 
heat of action performed their parts, as the moſt able 
general would have directed them. A merit very rare, 
as I have been informed, but very eſtimable; as it 
contributes more than can be imagined in the gaining 
of a battle, and implies a very uncommon ſuperiority 
of genius in the general. 


* 


Timotheus was the ſon of Conon, ſo much cele- 


brated for his great actions, and the important ſervices 
he had rendered his country. He did not degene- 


rate from his father's reputation, either for his merit 
Vol V. e n e 


„ Hic 3 patre acceptam glo- Timotheus ene filius, cum 
riam multis auxit virtutibus. Fuit belli laude non inferior fuiſſet 


enim diſertus, impiger, 3 quam pater, ad eam laudem doc- 


ſus, rei militaris eritis,\ v trinæ & ingenii gloriam adjesit. 
minus civitats regendæ. Cor. Cic. I. i. 4 8885 n. 116. 
e. I; 
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in the field, or his ability in the government of the 
ſtate; but he added to thoſe excellencies, the glor 
which reſults from the talents of the mind, having di 
tinguiſned himſelf particularly by the gift of eloquence, 
and a taſte of the ſciences. Oh; 
(u) No captain at firſt ever experienced leſs than 
himſelf the inconſtancy of the fortune of war. He 
had only to undertake an enterpriſe, to accompliſh it. 
Succeſs perpetually attended his views and deſires. 
Such uncommon proſperity did not fail to excite jea- 
louſy. Thoſe who envied him, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, cauſed him to be painted aſleep,” with Fortune 
by him taking cities for him in nets. Timotheus re- 
torted coldly, FI take places in my ſleep, what hall I 
do.when I am awake ? He took the thing afterwards 
more ſeriouſly, and angry with thoſe who pretended 
to leſſen the glory of his actions, declared in publick, 
that he did not owe his ſucceſs to fortune, but to him- 
ſelf. That goddeſs, ſays Plutarch, offended at his 
pride and arrogance, abandoned him afterwards en- 
tirely, and he was never ſucceſsful afterwards. Such 
were the chiefs employed in the war of the allies. 
(x) The war and the campaign opened with the 
ſiege of Chio. Chares commanded the land, and 
Chabrias the ſea forces. All the allies exerted them- 
ſelves in ſending aid to that iſland. Chabrias, having 
forced the paſſage, entered the port, notwithſtanding 
all the endeavours of the enemy. The other gallies 
were afraid to follow, and abandoned him. He was 
immediately ſurrounded on all ſides, and his veſſel ex- 
ceedingly damaged by the aſſaults of the enemy. He 
might have ſaved himſelf by ſwimming to the Athe- 
nian fleet, as his ſoldiers did; but from a miſtaken 
principle of glory, he thought it inconſiſtent with the 
duty of a general to abandon his veſſel in ſuch a man- 
ner, and preferred a death, glorous in his ſenſe, to 
a ſhameful flight. | | | 
This firſt attempt having miſcarried, both ſides ap- 
Bout ines 7 + 8 Gn. + plied 
() Plut. Syila, p. 454. (x) Diod, I. xvi. p. 412. Cor. Nep. 
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plied themſulves vigorouſly to making n] prepara 
tians, The Athenians fitted out a flert of ſixty gal- 
lies, and appointed Chares to command it, and armed 
ſixty more under Iphicrates and Timotheus. The 
fleet of the allies conſiſted of an hundred ſail. After 
having ravaged ſeveral iſlands belonging to the Athe- 
nians, where they made a great booty, they ſat down 
before Samos. The Athenians on their fide having 
united all their forces, beſieged Byzantium. The al- 
lies made all: poſtible haſte to its relief. The two 
fleets being in view of each other, prepared to fight, 
when ſuddenly a violent ſtorm aroſe, notwithſtanding 
which, Chares reſolved to advance againſt the enemy. 
The two other captains, who had more prudence and 


alt 


experience than him, thought it improper to hazard a 


battle in ſuch a conjuncture. Chares, enraged at their 
not following his advice, called the foldiers to witnefs, 
that it was not his fault they did not fight the enemy. 
He was naturally vain, oſtentatious, and full of him- 

{elf ; ane who exaggerated his own ſervices, depreci- 


ated | thoſe of others, and arrogated ta himſelf the 


whole glory of ſucceſſes. He wrote to Athens againft 
his two colleagues. and accuſed them of cowardice and 


treaſon. Upan his complaint, the people, caprici- 


ous, warm, ſuipicious. and naturally jealous. of ſuch 


as were diſtinguiſhed by. their extraordinary merit or 
authority, [recalled thoſe two generals, and brought 
them to try al. i 28W : 9h Y [ 28 

The faction of Chares, which was very powerful at 
Athens, having declared againſt Timotheus, he was 
ſentenced to pay a fine of an hundred talents ; a 
worthy reward for the noble diſintereſtedneſs he had 
ſnown upon another occafion, in bringing home to his 


country twelve hundred talents + of booty taken from 


the enemy, without the leaſt deduction for himſelf. 
He could bear no longer the ſight of an ungrateful 
city, and being too poor to pay ſo great a fine, re- 
7 | Pe 5 tired 

. Populus Acer, ſuſpicax, mobi- + An hundred thouſand crowns. 


lis adverſarius, invidus etiam po- f Taelve hundred thouſand 
tentiz, domum revocate Cor. Nep. crowns. | 
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tired to Chalcis. After his death, the people, touched 


with repentance, mitigated the fine to ten talents, 


which they made his ſon Conon pay, to rebuild a cer- 
tain part of the walls. Thus, by an event ſufficiently 


odd, thoſe very walls, which his grandfather had re- 
built with the ſpoils of the enemy, the grandſon, to 


the ſhame of Athens, repaired in part at his own ex- 


pence. 


() Iphicrates was alſo obliged to anſwer for himſelf 
before the judges. It was upon this occaſion, that 
Ariſtophon, another Athenian captain, "accuſed him 
of having betrayed and ſold the fleet under his com- 


mand. Iphicrates, with the confidence an eſtabliſhed 


reputation inſpires, aſked him, Would you have com- 
mitted a treaſon of this nature? No, replied Ariſto- 


phon, I am a man of too much honour for ſuch an ac- 


tion! How ! replied Iphicrates, could Ipbicrates do 
what Ariſtophon would not do? 44 
(z) He did not only employ the force of arguments 
in his defence, he called in alſo the aſſiſtance of arms. 
Inſtructed by his colleague's ill ſucceſs, he ſaw plainly 
that it was more neceſſary to intimidate than convince 


his judges. He poſted round the place where they 


aſſembled a number of young perſons, armed with 
poniards, which they took care to ſhow from time to 
time. They could not refiſt ſo forcible and trium- 
phant a kind of eloquence, and diſmiſſed him acquitted 
of the charge. When he was afterwards reproached 
with ſo violent a proceeding; I had been a fool, indeed, 
ſaid he, i having made war fucceſsfully for the Atbenians, 
I had neglected doing ſo for myſelf. © 
+ Chares, by the recall of his two colleagues, was left 
fole general of the whole army, and was in a condition 
to have advanced the Athenian affairs very much in 
the Helleſpont, if he had known how to. reſiſt the 


magnificent offers of Artabaſus. That viceroy, who 


had revolted in Aſia Minor againſt the king of Perſia 


his maſter, beſieged by an army of ſeventy thouſand 


men, and juſt upon the point of being ruined from 
e 
() Ariſt. Rhet, I. ij. c. 3. (x) Polyæn. Stratag. l. lil. 
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the inequality of his forces, corrupted Chares. That 

neral, who had no thoughts but of enriching him- 
lf, marched dire&ly to the aſſiſtance of Artabaſus, 
effectually relieved him, and received a reward ſuit- 


able to the ſervice. This action of Chares was treated 


as a capital crime. He had not only abandoned 
the ſervice of the republick for a foreign war, but 
offended the king of Perſia, who threatened by his 
ambaſſadors to equip three hundred fail of ſhips in 


favour of the. iſlanders allied againſt Athens. The 


credit of Chares ſaved him again upon this, as it had 
done ſeveral times before on like occaſions. The 
Athenians, intimidated by the king's menaces, applied 

themſelves ſeriouſly to prevent their effects by a general 

Po, 

E Prior to theſe menaces, Iſocrates had earneſtly re- 
commended this treaty to them in a fine diſcourſe (a), 
which is ſtill extant, wherein he gives them excellent 
advice. He reproackes them with great liberty, as 
does Demoſthenes in almoſt all his orations, of aban- 
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doning themſelves blindly to the inſinuations of orators, 


who flatter their paſſions, whilſt they treat thoſe with 


contempt, who give them the moſt ſalutary counſels. 


He applied himſelf particularly to correct in them 
their violent paſſion for the augmentation of their 


power, and dominion over the people of Greece, 


which had been the ſource of all their misfortunes. 
He recalls to their rememberance thoſe happy days, 
ſo glorious for Athens, in which their anceſtors, out 
of a noble and generous diſintereſtedneſs, ſacrificed 
every thing for the ſupport of the common liberty, 
and the preſervation of Greece, and compares them 


with the preſent ſad times, wherein the ambition of 


Sparta, and afterwards that of Athens, had ſucceſ- 


ſively plunged both ſtates into the greateſt misfortunes. 


He repreſents to them, that the real and laſting great- 
neſs of a ſtate does not conſiſt in augmenting its do- 
minions, or extending its conqueſts to the utmoſt, 
which cannot be effected without violence and injuſ- 

ER: PR : tice , 
(a) De pace, ſeu ſocialis, 
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tired to Chalcis. After his death, the wee Wwuched 195 
with repentance, mitigated the fine to ten talents, 

which they made his ſon Conon pay, to rebuild a cer- 
tain part of the walls. Thus, by an event ſufficiently 
odd, thoſe very walls, which his grandfather had re- 


built with the ſpoils of the enemy, the grandſon, to 


the ſhame of Athens, repaired in _ at his own ex- 
nce. 

1 phicrates was alſo obliged to afloat fi himſelf 
before the judges. It was upon this occaſion, that 
Ariſtophon, another Athenian captain, accuſed him 
of having betrayed and ſold the fleet under his com- 
mand. Tphicrazes, with the confidence an eſtabliſhed 


reputation inſpires, aſked him, Vould you have com- 


mitted a treaſon of this nature? No, replied: Ariſto- 
phon, I am à man of too much bonour for ſuch an ac- 
tion] How ! replied Iphicrates, could e do 


what Ariſtophon would not do ? 

(z) He did not only employ the force of arguments 
in his defence, he called in alſo the aſſiſtance of arms. 
Inſtructed by his colleague's ill ſucceſs, he ſaw plainly 
that it was more neceſſary to intimidate than convince 
his judges. He poſted round the place where they 
aſſembled a number of young perſons, armed with 
poniards, which they took care to ſhow from time to 
time. They could not refiſt ſo forcible and trium- 
phant a kind of eloquence, and diſmiſſed him acquitted 
of the charge. When he was afterwards reproached 
with ſo violent a proceeding; I had been a fool, indeed, 


ſaid he, if having made war fucceſs Fully for the Atbexians, | 


I bad neglected — ſo for myſelf. | 
Chares, by the recall of his two colleagues, was left 
fole general of the whole army, and was in a condition 
to have advanced the Athenian affairs very much in 
the Helleſpont, if he had known how to. reſiſt the 
magnificent offers of Artabaſus. That viceroy, who 
had revolted in Aſia Minor againſt the king of Perſia 
his maſter, beſieged by an army of ſeventy thouſand - 
men, and Juſt upon the point of being ruined Tom 
| the 


(3) Ariſt. Rhet, I. ii. c. 23. (x) Polyzn. Stratag. I. iii. 
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|..." inequality of his forces, corrupted Chares. That 


neral, who had no thoughts but of enriching him- 
felf marched directly to the aſſiſtance of Artabaſus, 
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effectually relieved him, and received a reward ſuit- 
able to the ſervice. This action of Chares was treated 


as a capital crime. He had not only abandoned 
the ſervice of the e ger, for a foreign war, but 
offended the king of Perſia, who threatened by his 
ambaſſadors to equip three hundred ſail of ſhips in 
favour of the iſlanders allied againſt Athens. The 
credit of Chares ſaved him again upon this, as it had 
done ſeveral times before on like occaſions. The 
Athenians, intimidated by the king's menaces, applied 
themſelves ſeriouſly to prevent their effects by a general 


peace. 


Prior to theſe menaces, Iſocrates had earneſtly re- 
commended this treaty to them in a fine diſcourſe (a), 
which is ſtill extant, wherein he gives them excellent 
advice. He reproaches them with great liberty, as 
does Demoſthenes in almoſt all his orations, of aban- 
doning themſelves blindly to the inſinuations of orators, 
who flatter their paſſions, whilſt they treat thoſe with 
contempt, who give them the moſt ſalutary counſels. 
He applied himſelf particularly to correct in them 
their violent paſſion for the augmentation of their 
power, and dominion over the people of Greece, 
which had been the ſource of all their misfortunes. 
He recalls to their rememberance thoſe happy days, 
ſo glorious for Athens, in which their anceſtors, out 
of a noble and generous diſintereſtedneſs, ſacrificed 


every thing for the ſupport of the common liberty, 


and the preſervation of Greece, and compares them 
| with the preſent ſad times, wherein the ambition of 
Sparta, and afterwards that of Athens, had ſucceſ- 


ſively plunged both ſtates into the greateſt misfortunes. _ 


He repreſents to them, that the real and laſting great- 
neſs of a ſtate does not conſiſt in augmenting its do- 
minions, or extending its conqueſts to the utmoſt, 


which cannot be effected without violence and injuſ- 
Eq -- tice, 


(a) De pace, ſeu ſocialis, 
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tice; but in the wiſe government of the people, -in 
rendering them happy, in protecting their allies, in 
being beloved and eſteemed by their neighbours, and 
feared by their enemies. © A ſtate,” ſays he, can- 
not fail of becoming the arbiter of all its neigh- 
„ bours, when it knows how to unite in all its mea» 
« ſures the two great qualities, juſtice and power, 


„ which mutually ſupport each other, and ought to 


ebe inſeparable. For as power, not regulated by 
„ the motives of reaſon and juſtice, has recourſe to 
the moſt violent methods to cruſh and ſubvert what- 

% ever oppoſes: it; fo juſtice, when unarmed and 
« without power, is expoſed to injury, and neither 
* jn a condition to defend itſelf, nor protect others.“ 
The concluſion drawn by Ifocrates from this reafon- 


ing, is, That Athens, if it would be happy, and in 


tranquillity, ought not to affect the empire of the ſea 


for the fake of lording it over all other ſtates; but 


ſhould conclude a peace, whereby every city and peo- 


pole ſhould be left to the full enjoyment of their li- 


A.M. 
3648. 
Ant J. C. 

3. 


berty; and declare themſel ves irreconcileable enemies 
of thoſe Who ſhould preſume to diſturb that peace, or 
contravene ſuch meaſures. © «© © | 
The peace was concluded accordingly under ſuch 
conditions, and it was ſtipulated, that Rhodes, By- 
zantium, Chio, and Cos, ſhould enjoy entire liberty, 


The war of the allies ended in this manner after hav- 


A. M. 
3649. 
Ant. J. C. 
. 


ing continued three years. 


SecT. III. DrosTHE NES encourages the ' Athenians, 
alarmed by the preparations of ARTAXERXES for 
war. He barangues them in favour of the Megalopo- 
litans, and afterwards of the Rhodians. Death of 
MavsoLvs. ' Extraordinary grief of ARTEMISA bis 
2 ee n 
ls peace did not entirely remove the appre- 
1 benſion of the Athenians with regard to the 
king of Perſia. The great preparations he was making 


gare them umbrage, and they were afraid ſo formi- 


dable an armament was intended againſt Greece, and 
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that Egypt was only a plauſible pretext with which 
the king covered his real deſign. W : 

Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. The 
orators increaſed the fears of the people by their diſ- 
courſes, and exhorted them to have an immediate re- 
courſe to their arms, to prevent the king of Perſia 
by a previous declaration of war, and to make a 
league with all the people of Greece againſt the com- 
mon enemy. Demoſthenes made his firſt appearance 
in publick at this time, and mounted the tribunal 
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for harangues to give his opinion. He was twenty- | | 


_ years of age. I ſhall ſpeak more extenſively 
of him by and by. Upon the preſent occaſion, 
more wiſe than thoſe precipitate orators, and having 
undoubtedly in view the importance to the repub- 
lick of the aid of the Perſians againſt Philip, he 


dared not indeed oppoſe in a direct manner their 


advice, leſt he ſhould render himſelf ſuſpected; but, 
admitting as a principle from the firſt, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the king of Perſia as the eternal 
enemy of Greece, he repreſented that it was not con- 
ſiſtent with prudence, in an affair of ſuch great con- 
ſequence, to precipitate any thing; that it was very 
improper, by a reſolution taken upon light and uncer- 
- tain reports, and by a too early declaration of war, 
to furniſh ſo powerful a prince with a juſt reaſon to 
turn his arms againſt Greece; that all which was ne- 
ceſſary at preſent, was to fit out a fleet of three hun- 
dred fail (in what manner he propoſed a“ ſcheme) 
and to hold the troops in a readineſs and condition to 
make an effectual and vigorous defence, in caſe of be- 


ing attacked; that by ſo doing, all the people of 


Greece, without further invitation, would be ſuffi- 
ciently appriſed of the common danger to join them; 


and that the report alone of ſuch an armament would 


be enough to induce the king of Perſia to change his 
meaſures, admitting he ſhould have formed any de- 
ſigns againſt, Greece. | 
 ORN oft P 4 ä For 


* 1 reſerve this ſcheme for the ner the Athenians fitted out, and ſubs 


* 


ſeventh ſection, being curious, and Altea their fleets, 
very proper to explain in what man- EY 
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For Fra reſt, he was not of opinion, 3 it was 


neceſſary to levy any im nediate tax upon the eſtates 


of private perſons for the expence of this war, which 
would not amount to a great ſum, nor ſuffice for the 
occaſion. © Ir is better, ſaid he, © to rely upon 
& the zeal and generoſity of the citizens. Our city 
* may be ſaid to be almoſt as rich as all the other 


e cities of Greece together.” (He had before ob- 


ſerved, that the eſtimate of the lands of Attica 
amounted to ſix thouſand talents, about eight hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling.) When 


we ſhall ſce the reality and approach of the danger, 
6 every body will be ready to contribute to the ex- 
e pences of the war; as nobody can be ſo void of 
reaſon, as to prefer the hazard of loſing their whole 
eſtate with their liberty, to ſacrificing a ſmall part 
of it to their own, and their country's preſervation. 
And we ought not to fear, as ſome people would 
inſinuate, that the great riches of the king of Perſia 
enabled him to raiſe a great body of auxiliaries, 
and render his army formidable againſt us. Our 
* Grecks, when they are to march againſt Egypt, or 


ce 


< Orontes and the other Barbarians, ſerve willingly 


« under the Perſians ; but not one of them, 1 dare 


ebe aſſured, not a ſingle man of them, will ever re- 
<« ſolve to bear arms againſt Greece,” 

This diſcourſe had all its effect. The refined and | 
delicate addreſs of the orator in adviſing the impoſi- 
tion of a tax to be deferred, and 3 explaining, 
at the ſame time, that it would tall oply upon the rich, 
was highly proper to render. abortive an affair, which 
had no other foundation than in the overheated imagj- 
nation of ſome orators, who were perhaps intereſted 
in the war they adviſed, ' 

of) Two years after, an enterpriſe of the Lacedz- 
monians againſt Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gaye 


* Demoſthenes another opportunity to ſignaliſe his zeal, 


and diſplay his eloquence. That city, which had 
becn lately cltabliſhed by the Arcadians, who had 
ſettled 

D Diod. t xv. p. 401. 
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ſettled a numerous colony there from different cities, 
and which might ſerve as a fortreſs and bulwark againſt 
Sparta, gave the Lacedzmonians great uneaſfineſs, and 

armed them extremely. They reſolved therefore to 
attack and make themſelves maſters of it. The Me- 
galopolitans, who, without doubt, had renounced 
their alliance with Thebes, had recourſe to Athens, 
and implored its protection: The other people con- 
cerned ſent alſo their deputies thither, and the affair was 
debated before the people. | 

(g) Demoſthenes founded his diſcourſe from the 
beginning of it upon this principle; that it was of 
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the laſt importance to prevent either Sparta or Thebes 
from growing too powerful, and from being in a con- 


dition to give law to the reſt of Greece. Now it is 
evident, that if we abandon Megalopolis to the Lace- 


dæmonians, they will ſoon make themſelves maſters of 


Meſſene alſo, two ſtrong neighbouring cities, which 
are a check upon Sparta, and keep it within due 
bounds. The alliance we ſhall make with the Arca- 
dians, in declaring for Megalopolis, is therefore the 
certain means to preſerve ſo neceſſary a balance be- 
tween Sparta and Thebes ; becauſe whatever happens, 
neither the one nor the other will be able ro hurt us, 
whilſt the Arcadians are our” allies, whoſe forces, in 
conjunction with ours, will always be ſuperior to thoſe 
of either of them, 3 OE” 

A weighty objection to this advice of Demoſthenes, 
was the alliance actually ſubſiſting between Athens 


and Sparta. For, in fine, ſaid the orators who op- 


poſed Demoſthenes, what idea will the world have of 


Athens, if we change in ſuch a manner with the 
times, Pris it conſiſtent with juſtice to pay no regard 
it 


to the faith of treaties? © We ought,” (rephed De- 


moſthenes, whoſe very words I ſhall repeat in ihis 


place) © we * ought indeed always to haye juſtice 
in view, and to make it the rule of our conduct; 


fate e Hs, par conformity JOY 


te co 
. C) Demoſt. Orat. pro Megalop. | 
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4 confiſt with the publick good and the intereſt of the 
& ſtate. It has been a perpetual maxim with us to 
s aſſiſt the oppreſſed.” (He cites the Lacedæmonians 
themſelves, 0 Thebans and Eubceans as examples.) 
* We have never varied from this principle. The re- 
„ proach of changing therefore ought not to fall upon 
us, but upon thoſe, whoſe injuſtice and uſurpation 
* oblige us to declare againſt them.” RD OE” 
I admire the language of politicians. To hear them 
talk, it is always reaſon and the ſtricteſt juſtice that 
determines them; but to ſee them act, makes it evi- 
dent that intereſt and ambition are the ſole rule and 
guide of their conduct. Their diſcourſe is an effect 
of that regard for juſtice which nature has implanted 
in the mind of man, and which they cannot entirely 
ſhake off. There are few who venture to declare 
_ againſt that internal principle in their expreſſions, or 
to contradict it openly. But there are alſo few, who 
obſerve it with fidelity and conſtancy in their actions. 
Greece never was known to have more treaties of al- 
liance than at the time we are now ſpeaking of, nor 
were they ever leſs regarded. This contempt of the 
religion of oaths in ſtates; is a proof of their decline, 
and often denotes and occaſions their approaching 
rum. | | | 

() The Athenians, moved by the eloquent dif- 
courſe of Demoſthenes, ſent three thouſand foot, and 
three hundred horſe, to the aid of the eons, 3 
under the command of Pammenes. Megalopolis 
was re-inſtated in its former condition, and its inhabi- 
tants, who had retired into their own countries, were 
obliged to return. , 

The peace, which had put an end to the war of the 
allies, did not procure for all of them the tranquillity 
they had reaſon to expect from it. The people of 
Rhodes and Cos, who had been declared free by that 
treaty, only changed their maſter. Mauſolus, king 
of Caria, who aſſiſted them in throwing off the Athe- 
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nian Chr 5 impoſed his own upon them. Having 
publickly declared himſelf for the rich and powerful, 
he enſlaved the people, and made them ſuffer exceed- 

ingly. He died the ſecond year after the treaty of 
peace, having reigned twenty-four years. (i) Arte- 
miſa his wite ſucceeded him, and as ſhe was ſupported 
with all the influence of the king of Perſia, ſhe re- 
tained her power in the iſles lately ſubjected. | 

In ſpeaking here of Artemiſa, it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that ſhe muſt not be. confounded with another 
Artemila, who lived above an hundred years before, 
in the time of Xerxes, and who diſtinguiſhed her reſo- 
lution and prudence ſo much in the naval battle of 
Salamin,” Several celebrated writers have fallen! into 
this error, through inadvertency. 

() This princeſs immortaliſed herſelf by the ho- 
nours ſhe rendered to the memory of Mauſolus her 
| huſband. She cauſed a magnificent monument to be 
erected for him in Halicarnaſſus, which was called the 
Mauſoleum, and for its beauty was eſteemed one of 
the wonders of the world, and gave the name of 
Mauſoleum to all future great and nn Rn: | 
tures of the ſame kind. 

(1) She endeavoured alſo to eternize the name of 
Mauſolus by other monuments, which ſhe believed 
more durable than thoſe of braſs or marble, bur are 
often no better proof againſt the injuries of time; I 
mean works of wit. She cauſed excellent panegy- 
ricks to be made in honour of her huſband, and pro- 
pe a prize of great value for the perſon whole per- 

ormance ſhould be the beſt. Amongſt many others, 
the celebrated Iſocrates, and Theopompus, his diſci- 
Ple, were competitors for it. 

Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the 
weakneſs and vanity to boaft in publick of having 
gained the prize againſt his maſter; preferring, as is 
too common, the fame of fine parts to the glory of a 
good bear. He had . Maulolus in his 

hiſtory 
(i) Diod. I. xvi. p. 435. (50 Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 5. 
00 Aul. Gel. I. x. Ce 18. Plut. in Iſocrat. * 338. 
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hiſtory as a prince. moſt ſordidly avaritious, to whom 
all means ot amaſſing treaſure were good and eligible. 
He painted him, without doubt, in very different co- 


lours in his panegyrick, or elſe he would never have 


d 


pleaſed the princeſs. | 

(m) That illuſtrious widow prepared a different 
tomb for Mauſolus, than that I have been ſpeaking of. 
Having gathered his aſhes, and had the bones beaten 
in a mortar, ſhe mingled ſome of the powder every 
day in her drink, till ſhe had drank it all off; deſiring 
by that means to make her own body the ſepulchre of 
her huſband. She ſurvived him only two years, and 
her grief did not end bur with her life. 

Inſtead of tears, in which moſt writers plunge Arte- 


miſa during her widowhood, there are ſome who ſay 


' ſhe made very conſiderable conqueſts. (x) It appears 
by ane of Demoſthenes's orations, that ſhe was not 


. conſidered at Athens as a forlorn relift, who neglected 


the affairs of her kingdom. But we have ſome- 
thing more deciſive upon this head. (o) Vitruvius 
tells us, that after the death of Mauſolus, the Rho- 


. dians. offended that a woman ſhould reign in Caria, 


undertook to dethrone her. They left Rhodes for 
that purpoſe with their fleet, and entered the great 
port of Harlicarnaſſus. The queen being informed 


of their deſign, had given the inhabitants orders to 


keep within the walls, and when the enemy ſhould ar- 
rive, to expreſs by ſhouts and clapping of hands a 
readineſs to ſurrender the city to them. The Rho- 
dians quitted their ſhips, and went in all haſte to the 
publick place, leaving their fleet without any to guard 


it. In the mean time, Artemiſa came out with her 


gallies from the little port through a ſmall canal, 


which ſhe had cauſed to be cut on purpoſe, entered 


the great port, ſeiſed the enemy's fleet without reſiſt- 
ance, and having put her ſoldiers and mariners on 


board of it, ſhe ſet fail. The Rhodians, having no 


1 : 2 | means 
(n) Cic. Tuſc. Queſt, 1. iii, n. 75. Val. Max. I. iv, c. 6. 
| (n=) Demoſt. de Libertat. Rhod. p. 145. 
(o) Vitruv. de Architect. J. Ii. c. 8, 
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means of eſcaping, were all put to the ſword. The 
queen all the while advanced towards Rhodes. When 
the inhabitants ſaw their veſſels approach, adorned 
with wreaths of laurel, they raiſed great ſhours, and 
received their victorious and triumphant fleet with ex- 
traordinary marks of joy, It was ſo in effect, but in 
another ſenſe than they imagined. Artemiſa, having 
met with no reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of the city, and 
put the principal inhabitants to death. She had cauſed 
a trophy of her victory to be erected in it, and ſet up 
two ſtatues of braſs ; one of which repreſented, the 
city of Rhodes, and the other Artemiſa, branding it 
with a hot iron. Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians ; 
_ dared never demoliſh that trophy, their religion for: 
bidding it; but they ſurrounded it with a building 1 
which prevented it entirely from being ſen. 

All this, as Monſieur Bayle obſerves in his Dictio- 
nary, does not expreſs a forlorn and inconſolable 
widow, that paſſed her whole time in grief and la- 
mentation; which makes it reaſonable to ſuſpect, that 
whatever is reported of exceſſive in the mourning of 
Artemiſa, has no other foundation, but irs being ad- 
vanced at a venture by ſome , writer, and afterwards 
. 8 

I ſhould be better pleaſed for the honour of Ar- 
temiſa, if it had been ſaid, as there is nothing incre- 
dible in it, that by a fortitude and greatneſs of mind, 
of which her ſex has many examples, ſhe had known 
how to unite the ſevere affliction of the widow with 
the active courage of the queen, and made the affairs 
of her government ſerve her inftead of conſolation. 
O) Negotia pro ſolatiis accipiens. 1 
(2) The Rhodians being treated by Artemiſa in the A. M. 
manner we have related, and unable to ſupport any , 3553- 
longer ſo. ſevere and ſhameful a ſervitude, they had 422. . 
recourſe to the Athenians, and implored their protec- - 
mon. Though they had rendered themſelves entirely 
unworthy of it by their revolt, Demoſthenes rook upon 
him to ſpeak to the people in their behalf. He began 

. 5 wich 
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with ſetting forth their crime in its full light; he en- 
larged upon their injuſtice and perfidy; he ſeemed to 
enter into the people's juſt ſentiments of reſentment 
and indignation, and it might have been thaught was 
going to declare himſelf in the ſtrongeſt terms: againſt 
the Rhodians : But all this was only the art, of the 
orator, to inſinuate himſelf into his auditors. opinion, 
and to excite in them quite contrary, ſentiments of 
goodneſs and compaſſion for a people, who acknow- 
ledged their fault, who . confeſſed their unworthineſs, 
and who nevertheleſs were come to implore the re- 
publick's protection. He ſets before them the great 
maxims, which in all ages had conſtituted the glory 
of Athens; the forgiving of injuries, the pardoning 
of rebels, and the taking upon them the defence of 
the unfortunate. To the motives of glory, he an- 
nexes thoſe of intereſt; in ſhowing the importance of 
declaring for a city, that favoured the democratick 
form of government, and of not abandoning: an iſland. 
ſo powerful as that of Rhodes: Which is the ſub» 


| ſtance of Demoſthenes's diſcourſe, intitled, For the 


A.M. 
3653. 


Ant. J. C. 
„„ 


liberty of the Rhodians. IDE IS ge 
(r) The death of Artemiſa, which happened the 
ſame year, it is very likely, re-eſtabliſhed the Rho- 
dians 4n their liberty. She was ſucceeded by her bro- 
ther Idriæus, who eſpouſed his own ſiſter. Ada, as 
Mauſolus had done Artemiſa. It was the cuſtom in 
Caria for the kings to marry their ſiſters in this man- 
ner, and for the widows to ſucceed their huſbands in 
the throne in preference to the brothers, and even 
the children of the defunct. Jon . 


SecT. IV. Succeſsful expedition 54 Oenus againſt 
Phenicia and Cyprus, and afterwards againſt Egypt. 
CHUS meditated in earneſt the reduction of 
Egypt to his obedience, which had long pre- 
tended to maintain itſelf in independence. Whilft 
he was making great preparations for this important 


expedition, he received advice of the revolt of 


(r) Strab, 1. xiv. p. 656. P heæfnicia. 
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Phcenicia. (s) That people oppreſſed by the Perſian 
governors, reſolved to throw off ſo heavy a yoke, and 
made a league with Nectanebis king of Egypt, againſt 


no other paſſage for that invaſion but through Phœnicia, 
this revolt was very ſeaſonable for Nectanebis, who 
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whom Perſia was marching its armies. As there was 


therefore ſent Mento the Rhodian to ſupport the rebels, 
with four thouſand Grecian troops. He intended by 


that means to make Phœnicia his barrier, and to ſtop 
the Perſians there. The Phcoenicians took the field 
with that re- inforcement, beat the governors of Syria 
and Cilicia, that had been ſent againſt them, and drove 
the Perſians entirely out of Phcenicia. 


() The Cyprians, who were not better treated 


than the Phoenicians, ſeeing the good ſucceſs which 
had attended this revolt, followed their example, 
and joined in their league with Egypt. Ochus ſent 
orders to Idrizus king of Caria, to make war againſt 
them; who ſoon after fitted out a fleet, and ſent eight 


thouſand Greeks along with it, under the command 
of Phocion the Athenian, and Evagoras, who was 


believed to have been the ſon of Nicocles. It is pro- 
bable that he had been expelled by his uncle Prota- 


goras, and that he had embraced with pleaſure this 


opportunity of re- aſcending the throne. His know- 


ledge of tne country, and the party he had there, made 


the king of Perſia chooſe him very wiſely to command 


in this expedition. They made a deſcent in the iſland, 
where their army enereaſed to double its number by 
the reinforcements which came from Syria and Cilicia. 
The hopes of enriching themſelves by the ſpoils of 
this iſland, which was very rich, drew thither abundance 
of troops, and they formed the fiege of Salamin by 
ſea and land. The iſland of Cyprus had at that time 
nine cities, conſiderable enough to have each of them 
a petty king. But all thoſe kings were however ſub- 
jects of Perſia, They had upon this occaſion united 
together to throw off that yoke, and to render them- 
ſelves independent. n 
— 1 5 | 1 | Ochus 
(5) Diod. I. xvi. p. 439. (t) Ibid. p. 440, 4444. 
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Ochus having obſerved that the Egyptian war was 
always unluccelsful from the ill conduct of the gene- 
rals ſent thither, he reſolved to take the care of it 
upon himſelf. But before he fe: out, he ſignified his 

deſire to the ſtates ot Greece, that they would put an 
end to their diviſions, and ceaſe to make war upon 
— v1 TEDOGSL 57: NIP | 


* 


It is a juſt matter of ſurpriſe, that the court of 
Perſia ſhould inſiſt fo earneſtly and fo often, that the 
people of Greece ſhould live in tranquillity with each 
other, and obſerve inviolably the articles of the treaty 
of Antalcides, the principal end of which was the 

eſtabliſhment of a laſting union amongſt them. It 
had formerly employed a quite different policy. 
From the miſcarriage of the enterpriſe. againft 
Greece under Xerxes, judging gold and filver a more 
proper means for ſubjecting it than that of the ſword, 
the Perſians did not attack it with open force, but by 
the method of ſecret intrigues. They conveyed con- 
fiderable ſums into it privately, to corrupt the perſons 
of credit and authority in the great cities, and were 
| perpetually watching occaſions to arm them againſt 
each other, and to deprive them of the leiſure and 
SE means to invade themſelves. They were particularly 
careful to declare ſometimes' for one, ſometimes for 
another, in order to ſupport a kind of balance amongſt 
them, which put it out of the power of any of thoſe 
republicks to aggrandiſe -itſelf roo much, and by that 
means to become formidable to Perſia. 
That nation employed a quite different conduct at 
this time, in prohibiting all wars to the people of 
Greece, and commanding them to obſerve an univer- 
ſal peace, upon pain of incurring their diſpleaſure and 
arms, to ſuch as ſhould diſobey. Perſia, without 
doubt, did not take that reſolution at a venture, and 
had its reaſons to behave in ſuch a manner with regard 
to Greece. b "BS 5 Bri - 2G 
Its deſign might be to ſoften their ſpirit by degrees, 
in diſarming their hands; to blunt the edge of that 
valour, which ſpurred them on perpetually by noble 
©» v4 Lott] 71 MN: 
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emulation to extinguiſh in them their paſſion for glory 


and victory; to render languid, by long inertion and 
forced eaſe, the activity natural to them; and, in 
fine, to bring them into the number of thoſe people, 


whom a quiet and effeminate life enervates, and who . 
loſe in floth and peace that martial ardour, which com- 


bats and even dangers are apt to inſpire. 


„Tbe king of Perſia who theh regnet had a per- 


ſonal intereſt, as well as his predeceſſor, in impoſing 
theſe terms upon the Greeks. Egypt had long thrown 
off the yoke, and given the empire juſt cauſe of in- 
quietude. Ochus had reſolved to go in perſon to re- 
duce the rebels. He had the expedition extremely at 
heart, and neglected nothing that could promote its 
ſucceſs. The famous retreat of the ten thouſand, 
without enumerating many other actions of a like na- 
ture, had left a great idea in Perſia of the Grecian 
valour. That prince relied more upon a ſmall body 
of Greeks in his pay, than upon the whole army of 
the Perſians, as numerous as it was; and he well 
knew, that the inteſtine diviſions of Greece would 
render the cities incapable of ſupplying the number 
of ſoldiers he had occaſion for. WITS 2: 


In fine, as a good politician, he could not enter 


upon action in Egypt, till he had pacified all behind 


him, Ionia eſpecially, and its neighbouring provinces. 


Now, the moſt certain means to hold them in obedi- 
ence, was to deprive them of all hope of aid from the 
Greeks, to whom they had always recourſe in times of 
revolt, and without whom they were in no condition 
to form any great enterpriſes (2). 5 
When Ochus had taken all his meaſures, and made 
the neceſſary preparations, he repaired to the frontiers 


of Phœnicia, where he had an army of three hundred 


thouſand foot, and thirty thouſand horſe, and put 


himſelf at the head of it. Mentor was at Sidon with 


the Grecian troops. The approach of ſo great an 


army ſtaggered him, and he lent ſecretly to Ochus, 
to make him offers not only of ſurrendering Sidon to 


him, 


Vol. IV. | 
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maſters of the city, and that there was no poſſibility 


IS TORT OF THE 
him, but to ſerve him in Egypt, where he was well 
acquainted with the country, and might be very uſe- 


ful to him. Ochus agreed entirely to the propoſal, 


upon which he engaged Tennes king of Sidon in the 
ſame treaſon, and they ſurrendered place in con- 
cert to Ochus. 7 9557 | 

The Sidonians had ſet fire to their ſhips upon the 
approach of the king's troops, in order to lay the 

eople under the neceſſity of making a good defence, 
by removing all hope of any other ſecurity. When 
they ſaw themſelves betrayed, that the enemy were 


of eſcaping either by ſea or land, in the deſpair of 
their condition, they ſhut themſelves up in their 
houſes, and ſet them on fire. Forty thouſand men, 
without reckoning women and children, .periſhed in 


this manner. The fate of Tennes their king was no 


better. Ochus, ſeeing himſelf maſter of Sidon, and 
having no further occaſion for him, cauſed him to be 


put to death; a juſt reward of his treaſon, and an 


evident proof, that Ochus did not yield to him in 


perfidy. At the time this misfortune happened, Sidon 


was immenſely rich. The fire having melted the gold 


and filver, Ochus fold the cinders for a conſiderable 


ſum of money. | 15 . 
The dreadful ruin of this city caſt ſo great a terrour 
into the reſt of Phcenicia, that it ſubmitted, and ob- 


tained conditions reaſonable enough from the king; 


| good correſpondence with the king. The Thebans 


Ochus made no great difficulty in complying with 
their demands, becauſe he would not loſe the time there, 


he had ſo much occaſion for in the execution of his 


projects againſt Egypt. 

- Before he began his march to enter it, he was 
Joined by a body of ten thouſand Greeks. From the 
beginning of this expedition he had demanded troops 
in Greece. The Athenians and Lacedæmonians had 
excuſed themſelves from furniſhing him any at that 
time; it being impoſſible for them to do it, whatever 
deſire they might have, as they ſaid, to cultivate a 


4 . ſent 
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ſent him a thouſand men under the command of La- 
chares: The Argives three thouſand under Nicoſtra- 


tus. The reſt came from the cities of Aſia. All 
theſe troops joined him immediately after the taking 


of Sidon. 
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| (x) The Jews muſt have had ſome ſhare in this war 


of the Phcenicians againſt Perſia, For Sidon was no 
ſooner taken, than Ochus entered Judæa, and be- 
ſieged the city of Jericho, which he took. Beſides 
which, it appears. that he carried a great number of 


Jewiſh captives into Egypt, and ſent many others into 


Hyrcania, where he ſettled them along the coaſt of the 
Caſpian ſea. Do 

(3) Ochus alſo put an end to the war with Cyprus 
at the ſame time. That of Egypt fo entirely en— 
groſſed his attention, that in order to have nothing to 


divert him from it, he was ſatisfied to come to an ac- 


|  commodation with the nine kings of Cyprus, who 


| ſubmitted to him upon certain conditions, and were 


all continued in their little ſtates. Evagoras de- 


manded to be re-inſtated in the kingdom of Salamin. 
It was evidently proved, that he had committed the 
moſt flagrant oppreſſions during his reign, and that he 
had not been unjuſtly dethroned. Protagoras was 


therefore confirmed in the kingdom of Salamin, and 


the king gave Evagoras a remote government. He 


behaved no better in that, and was again expelled. . 


He afterwards returned to Salamin, and was ſeiſed, and 
put to death.. Surpriſing difference between Nicocles 
and his ſon Evagoras! | 5 
(z) After the reduction of the iſle of Cyprus, and 
the province of Phœnicia, Ochus advanced at length 
towards Egypt. — > | 
Upon his arrival, he encamped before Peluſium, 
from whence he detached three bodies of his troops, 
each of them commanded by a Greek and a Perſian 
with equal authority. The firſt was under Dachares 
the Theban, and Rolaces governor of Lydia and 
| 7 V Ionia. 
(x) Solon, c. xxxv. Euſeb. in Chron, &c. (3) Divd. I. xvi. 
P- 443. (z) Ibid. p. 444» & 450» : 
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Tonia, The ſecond was given to Nicoſtratus the 


Argive, and Ariſtazanes one of the great officers of 


the crown. The third had Mentor the Rhodian, and 
Bagoas one of Ochus's eunuchs, at the head of it. 
Each detachment had its particular orders. The 
king remained with the main body of the army in the 
camp he had made choice of at firſt, to wait events, 


and to be ready to ſupport thoſe troops in caſe of ill 


ſucceſs, or to improve the advantages they might 
have. 1 
Ne&anebis had long expected this invaſion, the 
preparations for which had made ſo much noiſe. He 
had an hundred thouſand men on foot, twenty thou- 
ſand of whom were Greeks, twenty thouſand Lybians, 
and the reſt of Egyptian troops. Part of them he 
beſtowed in the places upon the frontiers, and poſted 
himſelf with the reſt in the paſſes, to diſpute the ene- 
my's enterance into Egypt. Ochus's firſt detachment 
was ſent againſt Peluſium, where there was a garriſon 
of five thouſand Greeks. Lachares beſieged the place. 


That under Nicoſtratus, on board of four-and-twenty 
ſhips of the Perſian fleet, entered one of the mouths of 


the Nile at the ſame time, and ſailed into the heart of 
Egypt, where they landed, and fortified themſelves 


well in a camp, of which the ſituation was very ad- 


vantageous. All the Egyptian troops in theſe parts 
were immediately drawn together under Clinias, a 


Greek of the iſle of Cos, and prepared to repel the 


enemy. A very warm action enſued, in which Clinias 
with five thouſand of his troops were killed, and the 
reſt entirely broke and diſperſed. t. | 
This action decided the ſucceſs of the war. Necta- 
nebis, apprehending that Nicoſtratus after this vic- 


tory would embark again upon the Nile, and take 
Memphis the capital of the kingdom, - made all the 


haſte he could to defend it, and abandoned the paſſes, 
which it was of the laſt importance to ſecure, to pre- 
vent the enterance of the enemy. When the Greeks 


that defended Peluſium, were apprized of this preci- 


pitate retreat, they believed all loſt, and capitulated 
1 =) with 
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with Lachares, upon condition of being ſent back into 
Greece with all that belonged to them, and without ſuf- 
fering any injury in their perſons or effects. 

Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, 


finding the paſſes clear and unguarded, entered the 


country, and made himſelf maſter of it without any 
oppoſition. For, after having cauſed a report to be 
ſpread throughout his camp, that Ochus had ordered 
all thoſe who would ſubmit, to be treated with fayour, 
and that ſuch as made reſiſtance ſhould be deſtroyed, 
as the Sidonians had been; he let all his priſoners 
eſcape, that they might carry the news into the coun- 


try round about. Thoſe poor people reported in their 
towns and villages what they had heard in the enemy's 


camp. The brutality of Ochus ſeemed to confirm it, 
and the terrour was ſo great, that the garriſons, as well 
Greeks as Egyptians, ſtrove which ſhould be the fore- 
moſt in making their ſubmiſſion. | 

Nectanebis, having loſt all hope of being able to 
defend himſelf, eſcaped with his treaſures and beſt 
effects into Ethiopia, from whence he never returned. 
He was the laſt king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, 
ſince whom it has always continued under a foreign 

yoke, according to the prediction of Ezekiel (5). 5 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this 
manner, diſmantled the cities, pillaged the temples, 
and returned in triumph to Babylon, laden with ſpoils, 
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and eſpecially with gold and ſilver, of which he car- 


ried away immenſe ſums. He left the government of 
it to Pherendates, a Perſian of the firſt quality. 

(c) Here Manethon finiſhes his commentaries, or 
| hiſtory of Egypt. He was a prieſt of Heliopolis in 
that country, and had written the hiſtory of its diffe- 
rent dynaſties from the commencement of the nation 
to the times we now treat of. His book is often cited 
by Joſephus, Euſebius, Plutarch, Porphry, and ſeve- 
ral others. This hiſtorian lived in the reign of Pto- 


lemæus Philadelphus king of Egypt, to whom he 
„ | | Q : | dedi- 


3 


(5) Ezek. xxix. 14, 1 8 (e) Syncel, p. 256. Voſſ. de hiſt. 
Græc. I. i. c. 14. | | 1 ; 
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dedicates his work, of which * 2 8 has preſerved 
us the abridgment. | 


Nectanebis loſt the crown by his too good opinion 
of himſelf. He had been placed upon the throne by 


Ageſilaus, and afterwards ſupported in it by the W 


A. M. 


55. 


An:. J. c. 
42. 


and counſels of Diophantes the Athenian, and Lamius 
the Lacedæmonian, who, whilſt they had the com- 


mand of his troops, and the direction of the war, had 


rendered his arms victorious over the Perſians in all 
the enterpriſes they had formed againſt him. It is a 
pity we have no account of them, and that Diodorus 
is ſilent upon this head. That prince, vain from ſo 
many ſucceſſes, imagined, in conſequence, that he was 
become ſufficiently capable of conducting his own 
affairs in perſon, and diſmiſſed them to whom he was 
indebted for all thoſe advantages. He had time enough 
to repent his error, and to diſcover that the power does 
not confer the merit of a king. 

Ochus rewarded very liberally the ſervice which 
Mentor the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduc- 
tion of Phcenicia, and the conqueſt of Egypt. Be- 
fore he left that kingdom, he diſmiſſed the other 
Greeks laden with his preſents. As for Mentor, to 
whom the whole ſucceſs of the expedition was princi- 
pally owing, he not only made him a preſent of an 
hundred + talents in money, beſides many jewels of 
great value, but gave him the government of all the 
coaſts of Aſia, with the direction of the war againſt 
ſome provinces, which had revolted in the Pal ky 
of his reign, and declared him generalifſimo o all his 
armies on that ſide. 

Mentor made uſe of his intereſt to reconcile the 

king with his brother Memnon, and Artabaſus, who 

hs married their ſiſter. Both of them had been in 

arms againſt Ochus, We have already related the 

revolt of Artabaſus, and the victories he obtained over 

the king $ gs eo He was however 8 5 
| a 


* George, a monk of Conftanti- Te araſus, towards the end of the 
nople; ſo called from his being Syn« ninth century. 


8 lus, or Vicar | 10 the rd * An hundred thouſand crownte 
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laſt, and reduced to take refuge with Philip king of 
Macedon ; and Memnon, who had bor'n a part in his 
wars, had alſo a ſhare in his baniſhment. After this 
reconciliation, they rendered Ochus and his ſucceſſors 
ſignal ſervices; eſpecially Memnon, who was one of 
th moſt valiant men of his times, and no leſs excel- 
lent in the art of war. Neither did Mentor want his 

great merits, nor deceive the king in the confidence he 
had repoſed in him. For he had ſcarce taken poſſeſ- 
fion of his government, when he re-eſtabliſhed every 
where the king's authority, and reduced thoſe who had 

revolted in his neighbourhood to return to their obe- 
dience ; ſome he brought over by his addreſs and ſtra- 
tagems, and others by force of arms. In a word, he 
knew ſo well how to take his advantages, that at length 
he ſubjected them all to the yoke, and re-inſtated the 
king's affairs in thoſe provinces. N 
In the firſt year of the 108th Olympiad died Plato, A. NI. 


the famous Athenian philoſopher. I ſhall defer ſpeak- ATC. 
ing of him at preſent, that I may not interrupt the 448. 


chain of the hiſtory. | 


Scr. V. Death of Ochus. AxsxEs ſucceeds him, and 
is. ſucceeded by Darius Copomanvus. 


. 2 for or ner the conqueſt of Egypt, and 
hy reduction of the — — „ his 
empire, abandoned himſelf to pleaſure and luxurious 
eaſe during the reſt of his life, and left the care of 
affairs entirely to his miniſters. The two principal of 
them were the eunuch Bagoas, and Mentor the Rho- 
dian, who divided all power between them, ſo that the 
firſt had all the provinces of the Upper, and the latter 
all thoſe of the Lower Aſia under him. | 
After having reigned twenty-three years, Ochus A. M. 
died of poiſon given him by Bagoas. That eunuch, Phony . 
who was by birth an Egyptian, had always retained a 338. 
love for his country, and a zeal for its religion. When 
his maſter conquered it, he flattered himſelf, that it 
would have been in his power to have ſoftened the 
„ deſtiny 
(s) Diod. 1, xvi. p. 490, 
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deſtiny of the one, and protected the other "AF in- 
ſult, But he could: not. reſtrain the brutality of his 
prince, who acted a thopſand things in regard to both, 
which the eunuch ſaw with extreme ſorrow, and always 
violently reſented in his heart. 

Ochus, not contented with having diſmantled the 
cities, and pillaged the houſes and temples, as has 
been faid, had beſides taken away all the archives of 
the kingdom, which were depoſited, and' kept with 
religious care in the temples of the Egyptians, and 
in (50 deriſion of their worſhip, he had cauſed the 
god Apis to be killed, that is, the ſacred bull which 
they adored under that name. What gave occaſion 
for this laſt action was, (i) that Ochus being as lazy 
and heavy as he was cruel, che Egyptians, from the 
firſt of thoſe qualities, had given him the ſhocking 
ſurname of the ſtupid animal, they found he reſem- 
bled. Vjolently., enraged at this affront, Ochus {aid 
that he would make them ſenſible he was not an aſs 
but a lion, and that. the. aſs, whom they deſpiſed fo 
much, ſhould eat their ox. Accordingly he. ordered 
Apis to be dragged out of his temple, 'and ſacrificed 
to an aſs. After which he made his cooks dreſs, and 
' ſerve him up to. the, officers. of his houſehold, . This 

iece of wit incenſed Bagoas. As for the atchives, = 
redeemed them afterwards, and ſent them back to the 
places where it was the cuſtom to keep them: But the 
affront which had been done to his religion, was irre- 
Parable; and it is believed, that was the real occaſion 
of his maſter's death. 0 

(*) His revenge did not top there he caoſed a ano- 
ther body to be interred inſtead of the King's, and 
to avenge his having made the officers of the houſe 
eat the god Apis, he made cats eat his dead body, 
which ke gave them cut in ſmall pieces; and for his 
bones, thoſe he turned into handles for knives and 
ſwords, the natural ſymbols of his cruelty. It is very 
probable, that ſome new cauſe had awakened - the 
| X cart 


(h) lian. Rs 8. 300 Plut. de Ifid, & obe. p. 363. 
i : | (1) lian, I. vi. Co 8, 
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heart of this monſter his ancient reſentment ; with- 
out which, it is not to be conceived, that he could 
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carry his barbarity ſo far in regard to his maſter and 


benefactor. 


After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whoſe hands 


all power was at that time, placed Arſes upon the 
throne, the youngeſt of all the late king's ſons, and 
put the reſt to death, in order to poſſeſs with better 
ſecurity, and without a rival, the authority he had 
uſurped. He gave Arſes only the name of king, 
whilſt he reſerved to himſelf the whole power of the 


ſovereignty. But perceiving that the young prince 


began to diſcover his wickedneſs, and took meaſures 
to puniſh it, he prevented him by having him aſſaſſi- 
nated, and deſtroyed his whole family with him. 

Bagoas, after having rendered the throne vacant by 
the murther of Arſes, placed Darius upon it, the third 


of that name who reigned in Perſia. His true name 


was Codomanus, of whom much will be ſaid here- 
after. 1 40 


We ſee here io a full light the ſad effect of the Hh 


policy of the kings of Perſia, who, to caſe themſelves 


of the weight of publick buſineſs, abandoned their 


whole authority to an eunuch. Bagoas might have 
more addreſs and underſtanding than the reſt, and 
thereby merit ſome diſtinction. It is the duty of a 
wiſe prince to diſtinguiſh merit; but it is as conſiſtent 


for him to continue always the entire maſter, judge, 


and arbiter of his affairs. A prince, like Ochus, 


who had made the greateſt, crimes his ſteps for aſcend- 


ing the throne, and who had ſupported himſelf in it by 
the ſame meaſures, deſerved to have ſuch a miniſter as 
Bagoas, who vied with his- maſter in perfidy and cru- 


elty. Ochus experienced their firſt effects. Had he 


deſired to have nothing to fear from him, he ſhould 
not have been ſo imprudent to render him formidable, 


by giving him an unlimited power. 


| | Ster. | 
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Szer. VI. Abridement of the life. of DzmosTHENES 70 
bis appearance with honour and applauſe in the publick 
aſſemblies againſt Phi ir of Macedon. 


S Demoſthenes will have a great part in the 
hiſtory of Philip and Alexander, which will be 
the ſubject of the enſuing volume, it is neceſſary to 
give the reader ſome previous idea of him, and to let 
him know by what means he cultivated, and to what 
a degree of perfection he carried his talent of elo- 


quence; which made him more aweful to Philip and 


Alexander, and enabled him to render greater ſervices 

to his country, than the higheſt military virtue could 

have done. | 1 | 
(7) That orator, born * two years before Philip, and 


two hundred and fourſcore before Cicero, was not the 


fon of a dirty ſmokey blackſmith as + Juvenal would 
feem to intimate, but of a man moderately rich, who 
or conſiderably by forges. Not that the birth of 
emoſthenes could derogate in the leaft from his re- 
putation, whoſe works are an higher title of nobility 
than the moſt ſplendid the world affords. (m) De- 
moſthenes tells us himſelf, that his father employed 
thirty flaves at his forges, each of them valued at 
three mine, or fifty crowns; two excepted, who were 


without doubt the moſt expert in the buſineſs, and 


directed the work, and thoſe were each of them worth 
an hundfed crowns. It is well known that part of the 
wealth of the ancients conſiſted in ſlaves. Thoſe 


forges, all charges paid, cleared annually thirty mine, 


that is, fifteen hundred crowns. To this firſt manu- 
factory, appropriated to the forging of ſwords and 
ſuch kind of arms, he added another, wherein beds 


and tables of fine wood and ivory were made, which 


| | brought 
(7) Plut. in Demoſt. p.'847—349. (n) In Orat. i, cont. Aphob, 
p- 896. 8 . | | N 
* The fourth year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad. 
+ Quem pater ardentis maſſæ fuligine lippus, 
A carbone & forcipibus, gladioſque parente 
Incude, & luteo Vulcano ad rhetora miſit. 


Juv, I, iv. Sat. 106. 
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brought him in yearly twelve minæ. In this only 
twenty ſlaves were employed, each of them valued at 
two minz, or an hundred livres (n). | 
Demoſthenes's father died poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
fourteen talents (o). He had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of ſordid and avaritious guardians, 
who had no views but of making the moſt out of his 
fortune. They carried that baſe ſpirit ſo far as to re- 
fuſe their pupil's maſters the reward due to them: So 
that he was not educated with the care, which ſo ex- 
cellent a genius as his required ; beſides which, the 
weakneſs of his conſtitution, and the delicacy of his 


health, with the exceſſive fondneſs of a mother that 


doated upon him, prevented his maſters from obliging 
him to apply much to his fludies. 

The ſchool of Iſocrates“, in which ſo many great 
men had been educated, was at that time the moſt 
famous at Athens. But whether the avarice of De- 
moſthenes's guardians prevented him from improving 
under a maſter, whoſe price was very high (p),. or 
that the ſoft and peaceful eloquence of Iſocrates was 
not to his taſte, at that time he ſtudied under Iſæus, 


whoſe character was ſtrength and vehemence. He 


found means however to get the principles of rheto- 
rick taught by the former: But + Plato in reality 
contributed the moſt in forming Demoſthenes ; he 
read his works with great application, and received 
lefſons from him alſo; and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh in 
the writings of the diſciple, the noble and ſublime air 


£ of the maſter. 


(q) But he ſoon quitted the ſchools of Iſzus and 
Plato for another, under a different kind of direc- 


tion; I mean, to frequent the bar, of which this was 
non 4 SES * 1 


() About 4]. 10s. (o) Fourteen bundred crowns, (p) About 221. 105. 
MOT OO _ (2) Aul. Gel. 1 


-. 


® Ifocrates —— cujus ꝭ Judo 
. tanquam ex equa Trojano, innu- 
mer! principes exierunt. De Orat. 


n. 94. | 

' + LeQtitaviſſe Platonem ſtudio- 
SC, audiviſle etiam, Demoſthenes 
dicitur: idque apparet ex genere 


iii. c. 13. x | 
& granditate ſermonis. Cic. iz 
Brut. n. 121. | | 
Illud jusjurandum, per cæſos in 
Marathone ac Salamine propug- 
natores Reip. ſatis manifeſts do- 
cet, præceptorem ejus Platonem 
fuiſſe, Quint. | xii. Co 10. 
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the occaſion, The orator Calliſtratus was appointed 


to plead the cauſe of the city Oropus, ſituated be- 


2 
! 
i 
i 
| 
| 
' 
; 
4 


tween Bceotia and Attica. Chabrias, having diſpoſed. 
the Athenians to march to the aid of the Thebans, 
who were in great diſtreſs, they haſtened thither, and 
delivered them from the enemy. The Thebans, for- 
getting ſo great a ſervice, took the town of Oropus, 


which was upon their frontier, from the Atheni- 


ans. (r) Chabrias was ſuſpected, and charged with 
treaſon upon this occaſion. Calliſtratus was choſen. 
to plead againſt him. The reputation of the ora- 
tor, and the importance of the cauſe, excited curi- . 
oſity, and made a great noiſe in the city. Demo- 


fthenes, who was then {ſixteen years of age, earneſtly 


entreated his maſters to carry him with them to the 
bar, that he might be preſent at ſo famous a tryal. 
The orator was heard with great attention, and having 
had extraordinary ſucceſs, was attended home by a 
crowd of illuſtrious citizens, who ſeemed to vie with 
each other in praiſing and admiring him. The young 
man was extremely affected with the honours, which 
he ſaw paid to the orator, and ſtill more with the ſu- 
preme power of eloquence over the minds of men, 
over which it exerciſes a kind of abſolute power. He 
was himſelf ſenſible of its effects, and not being able 


to reſiſt its charms, he gave himſelf wholly up to it, 


from henceforth renounced all other ſtudies and plea- 
ſures, and during the continuance of Calliftratus at 
Athens, he never quitted him, but made all the im- 
provement he could from his precepts. | 

The firſt eſſay of his eloquence was againſt his 
guardians, whom he obliged. to refund a part of his 
fortune, Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he ventured to 
ſpeak before the people, but with very ill ſucceſs. He 
had a weak voice, a thick way of ſpeaking, and a 
very ſhort breath ; notwithſtanding which, his periods 
were ſo long, that he was often obliged to ſtop in the 
midſt of them for reſpiration. This occaſioned his 


being hiſſed by the whole audience; from whence he 


| | retired 
(r) Demoſt. in Midi. p. 613. | 
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retired entirely diſcouraged, and determined to re- 
nounce for ever a function of which he believed him- 
ſelf incapable. One of his auditors, who had ob- 
ſerved an excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind 
of eloquence which came very near that of Pericles, 
gave him new ſpirit from the grateful idea of ſo glo- 
Tious a reſemblance, and the good advice which he 

added to it. | 
He ventured therefore to appear a ſecond -time be- 
fore the people, and was no better received than be- 
fore. As he withdrew, hanging down his head, and 
in the utmoſt confuſion, Satyrus, one of the moſt ex- 
cellent actors of thoſe times, who was his friend, met 
him, and having learned from himſelf the cauſe of his 


being ſo much dejected, he aſſured him that the evil 


was not without.remedy, and that the caſe was not ſo 
deſperate as he imagined. He deſired him only to re- 
peat ſome of Sophocles or Euripides's verſes to him, 
which he accordingly did. Satyrus ſpoke them after 
him, and gave them ſuch graces by the tone, geſture, 


and ſpirit, with which he pronounced them, that De- 


moſthenes himſelf found them quite different from what 


they were in his own manner of ſpeaking. He per- 


the acquiring of it. og | 
His efforts to correct his natural defect of utter- 
ance, and to perfect himſelf in pronunciation, of 


ceived plainly what he wanted, and applied himſelf to 


which his friend had made him underſtand the value, 


ſeemed almoſt incredible, and prove, that an in- 
duſtrious perſeverance can ſurmount all things. (f) He 


ſtammered to ſuch a degree, that he could not pro- 


nounce ſome letters, amongſt others, that with which 
the name of the art * he ſtudied begins; and he was 
ſo ſhort-breathed, that he could not utter a whole pe- 
riod without ſtopping. - He overcame theſe obſtacles 


at length by putting ſmall pebbles into his mouth, and 


pronouncing ſeveral verſes in that manner without in- 
terruption; and that walking, and going up ſteep 
and difficult places, ſo that ar laſt no letter made him 


| 5 heſitate, 
0 (t) Cic, 1. bs de Orat- n. 260, 261, * Rhetorick. 
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periods. () He went alſo to the ſea- ſide, and whilſt 


than of his voice. 
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heſitate, and his breath held out through the longeſt 


the waves were in the moſt violent agitation, he pro- 
nounced harangues, to accuſtom himſelf, by the con- 
fuſed noiſe of the waters, to the roar of the people, 
and the tumultuous cries of publick aſſemblies. 

(x) Demoſthenes took no leſs care of his action 
He had a large looking-glaſs in 
his houſe, which ſerved to teach him geſture, and at 
which he uſed to declaim, before he ſpoke in publick, 
To correct a fault, which he had contracted by an ill 
habit of continually ſhrugging his ſhoulders, he 
practiſed ſtanding upright in a kind of very narrow 
pulpit or roſtrum, over which hung a halbert in ſuch 
a manner, that if in the heat of action that motion 


eſcaped him, the point of the weapon might ſerve at 


the ſame time to admoniſn and correct him. 

His pains were well beſtowed; for it was by this 
means, that he carried the art of declaiming to the 
higheſt degree of perfection of which it was capable; 


whence, it is plain, he well knew its value and im- 


| Portance. 


hen he was aſked three ſeveral times, 
which quality he thought moſt neceſſary in an orator, 
he gave no other anſwer than Pronunciation; inſinuat- 
ing, by making that reply * three times ſucceſſively, 
that qualification to be the only one, of which the 
want could be leaſt concealed, and which was the moſt 


capable of concealing other defects; and that pro- 


nunciation alone could give conſiderable weight even 
to an indifferent orator, when without it, the moſt ex- 


cellent could not hope the leaſt ſucceſs. He muſt 


have had a very high opinion of it, as to attain a per- 


fection in it, and for the inſtruction of Neoptolemus, 


the moſt excellent comedian then in being, he devoted 


ſo 
(A) Quintil. I. Xx. C. Zo (K) 5 . 3 5 8 
Actio in dicendo una domi- diſſe Demoſthenes dicitur, cum 


natur. Sine hac ſummus ' orator 


eſſe in numero nullo poteſt: me- 


diocris, hac inftruftus ſummes 


fæpe ſuperare, Huic primas de- 


rogaretur quid in dicendo effet 
piimum; huic ſecundas, huic ter- 
tias. Cic. de Orat. I. iii. n. 213. 
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application to ſtudy was no leſs ſurpriſing. To 


fo conſiderable a ſum as ten thouſand drachmas (5), 
though he was not very rich. j$ 
His 
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be the more removed from noiſe, and leis ſubje& to 


diſtraction, he cauſed a ſmall chamber to be made for 

him under ground, in which he ſometimes ſhut himtelf 
up for whole months, ſhaving on purpoſe half his head 
and face, that he might not be in a condition to go 
abroad. It was there, by the light of a ſmall lamp, he 


eompoſed the admirable orations, which were ſaid by 


thoſe, who envied him, to ſmell of the oil; to imply 


that they were too elaborate. * Ir is plain,” replied he, 


yours did not coſt you ſo much trouble.” * He 


_ roſe very early in the morning, and uſed to ſay, that 
he was ſorry when any workman was at his buſineſs 
before him. (z) We may judge of his extraordinary 


efforts to acquire an excellence of every kind, from 


the pains he took in copying Thucydides's hiſtory 


eight times with his own hand, in order to render the 


ſtile of that great man familiar to him. 
— Demoſthenes, after having exerciſed his talent of 
eloquence in ſeveral private cauſes, made his appear- 


ance in full light, and mounted the tribunal of ha- 


rangues, to treat there upon the publick affairs; with 
what ſucceſs we ſhall. fee hereafter. Cicero + tells us 
that ſucceſs was ſo great, that all Greece came in 
crowds to Athens to hear Demoſthenes ſpeak ; and he 
adds, that merit, ſo great as his, could not but have 
had that effect. I do not examine in this place into 
the character of his eloquence (a); I have enlarged 
ſufficiently upon that elſewhere; I only conſider its 
wonderful effects. N OE 
If we may believe Philip upon this head, of which 
he is certainly an evidence of unqueſtionable autho- 
| | rit 
0) About 240l. fferling. (z) Lucian. Adverſ. Indoct. p. 8 
| (a) Art of fludying the Belles Lettres, Vol. II. | 
Cui non ſunt audite Demo- non modo ita memorize proditum 
ſthenes vigiliz ? qui dolere ſe aie- eſſe, ſed ita neceſſe fuiſſe, cum 
bat, fi quando opificum ante lucana Demoſthenes dicturus eſſet, ut 


victus eſſet induſtria. Tuſc. Quæſt. concurſus, audiendi cauſa, ex tota 
I. iv. n. | Gracia fierent, 1z Brut. n. 239 · 


F Ne Moa quidem intelligunt, 
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rity, (6) the eloquence of Demoſthenes alone did him 
more hurt than all the armies and fleets of the Athe. 
nians. His harangues, he ſaid, were like machines 
of war, and batteries raiſed at a diſtance againſt him; 
by which he overthrew. all his projects, and ruined his 
enterpriſes, without its being poſſible to prevent their 
effect. For I myſelf,” ſays Philip of him, *© had I been 
<« preſent, and heard that vehement orator declaim, 
e ſhould have concluded the firſt, that it was indiſpen- 
& ſably neceſſary to declare war againſt me.” No city 
ſeemed impregnable to that prince, provided he could 
introduce a mule laden with gold into it! But he con- 
feſſed, that to his ſorrow, Demoſthenes was invincible 
in that reſpe&, and that he always found him inacceſ- 
ſible to his preſents. After the battle of Chæronea, 
Philip, though victor, was ſtruck with extreme dread 
at the proſpect of the great danger, to which that ora- 
tor, by the powerful league he had been the ſole cauſe 
of forming againſt him, expoſed himfelf and his 
kingdom. . ie SEgar 2's „ 
(c) Antipater ſpoke to the ſame effect of him. I 
« value not,” ſaid he, the Piræeus, the gallies, and 
« armies of the Athenians : For what have we to fear 
from a people continually employed in games, 
« feaſts, and Bacchanals? Demoſthenes alone gives 
* me pain. Without him the Athenians differ in no- 
« thing from the meaneſt people of Greece. He 
& alone excites and animates them. It is he that 
* rouſes them from their lethargy and ſtupefaCtion, 
e and puts their arms and oars into their hands almoſt 
“ apainſt their will: Inceſſantly repreſenting to them 
ce the famous battles of Marathon and Salamin, he 
C transforms them into new men by the ardour of his 
« diſcourſes, and inſpires them with incredible valour 
* and fortitude. Nothing eſcapes his penetrating 
„eyes, nor his conſummate prudence. He foreſees 
* all our deſigns, he countermines all our projects, 
* and diſconcerts us in every thing; and did Athens 
<« entirely confide in him, and wholly follow his ad- 
e | « vice, 
(3) Lucian. in Encom. Demoſt; p. 949, 941+ (c) Ibid. p. 934=936. 
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te vice we were undone without remedy. Nothing 
c can tempt him, nor diminiſh his love for his coun- 
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« try. All the gold of Philip finds no more acceſs to 


« him, than that of Perſia did formerly to Ariſtides.“ 


He was reduced by neceſſity to give this glorious 


teſtimony for himſelf in his juſt defence againſt Aſ- 
chines, his accuſer and declared enemy. © Whilſt 


<« all the orators have ſuffered themſelves to be cor- 
<« rupted by the preſents of Philip and Alexander, 
« jt is well known,” ſays he, © that neither delicate 
ce conjunctures, engaging expreſſions, magnificent 
<« promiſes, hope, fear, favour, any thing in the 


„ world have ever been able to induce me to give up 


ce the leaſt right or intereſt of my country.” He adds, 


that inſtead of acting like thoſe mercenary perſons, 
who, in all they propoſed, declared for ſuch as paid 
them beſt, like ſcales, that always incline to the ſide 
from whence they receive moſt; he, in all the coun- 
ſels he had given, had ſolely in view the intereſt and 
glory of his country, and that he had always conti- 
nued inflexible and incorruptible to the Macedonian 
gold. The ſequel will ſhow how well he ſupported 
that character to the end. | 

Such was the orator who is about to aſcend the tri- 
bunal of harangues, or rather the ſtateſman, to enter 
upon the adminiſtration of the publick affairs, and to 
be the principle and ſoul of all the great enterpriſes 
of Athens againſt Philip of Macedon. 


Seer. VII. Digreſſion upon the manner of fitting out 


| fleets by the Athenians, and the exemptions and other 


marks of honour granted by that- city to ſuch as had 
rendered it great ſervices. | 


2 ſubject of this digreſſion ought properly to 


have had place in that part of the preceding 


volume where I have treated of the government and 
maritime affairs of the Athenians. But at that time, 


I had not the orations of Demoſthenes which ſpeak of 


them in my thoughts. It is a deviation from the chain 
Vet, I. R | of 
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of the hiſtory which the reader may eaſily turn over 


i he thinks fit. 


The word Trierarchs (d) ſignifies no more in itſelf 
chan commanders of gallies. But thoſe cities were alſo 
called Trierarchs, who were appointed to fit out the 
gallies in time of war, and to furniſh them with all 
things neceſſary, or at leaſt with part of them. 

They were choſen out of the richeſt of the people; 
and there was no fixed number of them. Sometimes 


two, ſometimes three, and even ten Trierarchs were 


appointed to equip one veſſel. 

(e) At length the number of Trierarchis was eſta- 
bliſhed at twelve hundred in this manner. Athens 
was divided into ten tribes. An hundred 400 twenty 
of the richeſt citizens of each tribe were nominated to 
furniſh the expences of theſe armaments; and thus each 
tribe furniſhing ſix ſcore, the number of the Trie- 
rarchs amounted to twelve hundred. 

Thoſe twelve hundred men were again divided into 
two parts, of ſix hundred each; and thoſe fix hun- 
dred - ſubdivided into two more, each of three hun- 
dred. The firſt three hundred were choſen from 
amongſt ſuch as were richeſt. Upon preſſing occa- 


fions they advanced the neceſſary expences, and were 


_ re-imburled by the other three hundred, who paid 
their 8 as the ſtate of their affairs would 


admit. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby thoſe twelve 
hundred were divided into different companies, each 
conſiſting of ſixteen men, who joined in the equip- 


ment of a galley. That law was very heavy upon the 


poorer citizens, and equally unjuſt at bottom; as it 
decreed that this number of ſixteen ſhould be choſen 
by their age, and not their eſtates. It ordained that all 
citizens from twenty-five to forty, ſhould be included 
in one of theſe companies, and contribute one ſix- 
teenth; ſo that by this law the rer citizens were 
to contribute as much as the moſt opulent, and often 
tound it "os to ſupply an expence ſo much 


above 
0 Teirfagx S. (e) Vlpian. 5 in Olynth. ii. p. 333 | 
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above their power. From whence it happened, that 


the fleet was either not armed in time, or very ill fitted 


out; by which means Athens loſt the moſt favourable 


opportunities for action. | 

(F) Demoſthenes, always intent upon the publick 
good, to remedy. theſe inconyeniences, propoled the 
abrogation of this law by another. By the latter, the 


Trierarchs were to be choſen, not by the number of 


their years, but by the value of their fortunes. Each 
_ citizen, whoſe, eſtate amounted, to ten talents “, was 
_ obliged to fit out one galley, and if to twenty talents, 
two; and ſo on in proportion. Such as were not 
worth-ten talents, were to join-with: as many others as 
7 5 neceſſary to complete that ſum, and to fit out a 
D 

» 18 7 could be wiſer than this law of Demo- 
ſthenes, which reformed all the abuſes of the other. By 
theſe means the fleet was fitted out in time, and pro- 
vided with all things neceſſary; the poor were conſi- 
derably relieved, and none but the rich diſpleaſed 
with it. For inſtead of contributing only a ſixteenth, 
as by the firſt law, they were ſometimes obliged by the 
ſecond to equip a galley, and ſometimes two or more 
according to the amount of their eſtates, 


The rich were in conſequence very much offended 


at Demoſthenes e and it was, with 
out doubt, an inſtance of no ſmall. courage in him to 


diſregard their complaints, and to hazard the making 


himſelf as many enemies, as there were powerful citi- 
zens in Athens. Let us hear himſelf. (g) Seeing,“ 
ſays he, ſpeaking to the Athenians, © your maritime 
« affairs are in the greateſt decline, the rich poſſeſſed 
„% of an immunity purchaſed at a very low rate, the 
citizens of middle or ſmall fortunes eat up with 
<* taxes, and the republick itſelf, in conſequence of theſe 
<c 


late for its ſervice; I had the courage to eſtabliſh a 


inconvenienees, never attempting any thing till too 


law, whereby the rich are reſtrained to their duty, 


Ns ; the 
(f) Demoſt. in Orat. de Claſſib. (C0 Demoſt. pro Cteſip. * 419. 


* 


* Ten thouſand crowns, 
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<* the poor relieved from oppreſſion, and, what was of 
tc the higheſt importance, the republick enabled to 


make the neceſſary preparations of war in due time.” 
He adds, that there was nothing the rich would not 


have given him to forbear the propoſing of this law, 
or at leaſt to have ſuſpended its execution: But he 


did not ſuffer himſelf to be ſwayed either by their 


threats or promiſes, and continued firm to the publick 
0087 * Es 5 
a Not having been able to make him change his reſo- 
lution, they contrived a ſtratagem to render it inef- 
fectual. For it was without doubt at their inſtigation, 
that a certain perſon, named Patroclus, cited De- 
moſthenes before the judges, and proſecuted him ju- 
ridically as an infringer of the laws of his country. 
The accuſer, having only the fifth part of the voices 
on his ſide, was according to cuſtom fined five hun- 
dred drachmas *®, and Demoſthenes acquitted of the 
charge; who relates this circumſtance himſelf. 
It is doubtful, whether at Rome, eſpecially in the 
latter times, the affair would have taken this turn. 
For we ſee, that whatever attempts were made by the 
tribunes of the people, and to whatever extremity the 
quarre] aroſe, it never was poſlible to induce the rich, 
who were far more powerful and enterpriſing than 


_ thoſe of Athens, to renounce the poſſeſſion of the 
lands, which they had uſurped in manifeſt contraven- 


tion of the inſtitutions of the ſtate. The law of De- 
moſthenes was approved and confirmed by the ſenate 
TT ä 

We find, from what has been ſaid, that the Trie- 
rarchs fitted out the gallies and their equipage at their 
own expence. The ſtate paid the mariners and ſol- 


diers, generally at the rate of three Oboli, or five- 


pence a day, as has been obſerved elſewhere. The 


officers had greater pay. ; 8 
The Trierarchs commanded the veſſel, and gave 
all orders on board. When there were two of them 
to a ſhip, each commanded ſix months. 7 
| A oe =, When 


N 
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When they quitted their office, they were obliged 
to give an account of their adminiſtration, and deli- 
vered a ſtate of the veſſel's equipage to their ſucceſ- 


ſor, or the republick. The ſucceſſor was obliged to 


o immediately and fill up the vacant place; and if 
Fe failed to be at his poſt by a time aſſigned him, he 
was fined for his neglect. 
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As the charge of Trierarch was very expenſive, 
thoſe who were nominated to it, were admitted to 


point our ſome other perſon richer than themſelves, 
and to demand that they ſhould be put into their 
place; provided they were ready to change eſtates 
with ſuch perſon, and to act in the function of Trie- 
rarch after ſuch exchange. This law was inſtituted 
by Solon, and was called ihe law of exchanges. | 
Beſides the equipment of gallies, which muſt have 


amounted to very great ſums, the rich had another 


charge to ſupport in the time of war; that was the 
extraordinary taxes and impoſts laid on their eſtates; 
upon which, ſometimes the hundreth, ſometimes a 


fiftieth, and even a twelfth were levied, according to 


the different occaſions of the ſtate. 
(4) Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatſo- 


ever, could be exempted from theſe two charges, ex- 
cept the Novemviri, or nine Archontes, who were not 
obliged to fit out gallies. So that we ſee, without 
ſhips or money, the republick was not in a condition 


either to ſupport wars, or defend itſelf. 
There were other immunities and exemptions, 
which were granted to ſuch as had rendered great ſer- 


vices to the republick, and ſometimes even to all their 


deſcendents: For as maintaining publick places of 
exerciſe with all things neceſſary for ſuch as frequented 
them; inſtituting a publick feaſt for one of the ten 
tribes; and detraying the expences of games and 
ſhows; all which amounted to great ſums. | 

Theſe immunities, as has already been ſaid, were 


marks of honour and rewards of ſervices rendered 


the ſtate; as well as ſtatues which were erected to 
5 R 3 great 


(50 Demoſt. ad verſ. Lept. p. 545. | 
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great men the freedom of the city, and the privelege 


of being maintained in the Prytaneum at the publick 


expence. The view of Athens in theſe honourable 


' tude, and to kindle at the ſame time in the hearts f 


diſtinctions was to expreſs their high ſenſe of grati- 


their citizens a noble thirſt of glory, and an ardent 
love for their country. | os 
Beſides the ſtatues erected to Harmodius and Ari- 


ſtogiton, the deliverers of Athens, their deſcendents 


were for ever exempted from all publick employ- 
ments, and enjoyed that honourable privilege many 
ages after, | ge | 

(i) As Ariſtides died without any eſtate, and left 
his ſon Lyſimachus no other patrimony but his glory 
and poverty, the republick gave him an hundred acres 


of wood, and as much arable land in Eubcea, beſides 
an hundred mine * at one payment, and four drach- 


* 


8 09 The 


; (i) Demoſth. in Orat. ad Lep. p. 353. | (kh) Ibid. p. 757. 
® Tawenty-iwo pounds ten ſhillings, = + A thouſand crowns, 
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() The ſame freedom of the city of Athens grant- 
ed an exemption from cuſtoms to Leucon, who 
reigned in the Boſphorus, and his children, becauſe 
they yearly imported from the lands of that prince a 
conſiderable: quantity of corn, of which they were in 
extreme want, ſubſiſting almoſt entirely upon what 
came from other parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to 
be outdone in generoſity, exempted the Athenian 
- merchants from the duty of a thirtieth upon all grain 
exported from his dominions, and granted them the 
privilege of ſupplying themſelves with corn in his 
country in preference to all other people. That ex- 
emption amounted to a conſiderable ſum. For they 
brought only from thence two millions of quarters of 

corn, of which the thirtieth part amounted to almoſt 

ſeventy thouſand. 09.2 oh 
The children of Conon and Chabrias were alſo 
granted an immunity from publick offices. The names 
only of thoſe illuſtrious generals ſufficiently juſtify + 
that liberality of the Athenian people. A perſon how- 
ever, called Leptinus, out of a miſtaken zeal for the 
publick good, propoſed the abrogation by a new law 
of all the grants of that kind, which had been made . 
from immemorial time ; except thoſe which regarded 
the poſterity of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton; and to 
enact, that for the future the people ſhould not be ca- 
pable of granting ſuch privileges. TS 
Demoſthenes ſtrongly oppoſed this law, though 
with great complacency to the perſon who propoſed it; 
praiſing his good intentions, and not ſpeaking of him 
but with eſteem; a much more efficacious manner of 
refuting, than thoſe violent invectives, and that eager 
and paſſionate ſtyle, which ſerve only to alienate the 
people, and to render an orator ſuſpected. who decries 
his cauſe himſelf, and ſhows its weak ſide, by. ſubſti- 
tuting injurious terms for reaſons, which are alone ca- 
; pable of convincing. ekt 125 
After having ſhown, that ſo odious a reduction 
would prove of little or no advantage to the repub- 
(!) Demoſth. in Orat. ad Lep. p. 545» 546. | 
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lick, from the inconſiderable number of the exempted 


perſons ; he goes on to explain its conveniences, and 
jet them in a full light. 
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« It is firſt,” ſays he, doing injury to the memo- 
ry of thoſe great men, whoſe merit the ſtate in- 
tended to acknowledge and reward by ſuch immu- 
nities; it is in ſome manner calling in queſtion 
the ſervices they have done their country; it is 
throwing a ſuſpicion upon their great actions, inju- 
rious to, if not deſtructive of, their glory. And 
were they now alive and preſent in this aſſembly, 
which of us all would preſume to offer them ſuch 
an affront? Should not the reſpect we owe their 
memories make us conſider them as always alive 
and preſent? N 


„But if we are little affected with what concerns 


them, can we be inſenſible to our own intereſt? 
Beſides, that cancelling ſo ancient a law is to con- 
demn the conduct of our anceſtors, what ſhame 
ſhall we bring upon ourſelves, and what an injury 
ſhall we do our reputation? The glory of. Athens, 


and of every well-governed ſtate, is to value itſelf 


upon its gratitude, to keep its word religiouſly, and 
to be true to all its engagements. A private per- 

ſon who fails in theſe reſpects, is hated and abhor- 
red; and who is not afraid of being reproached 
with ingratitude? And ſhall the commonwealth, in 
cancelling a law that has received the ſanction of 
publick authority, and been in a manner conſecra- 
red by the uſage of many ages, be guilty of fo 
notorious a prevarication? We prohibit lying in 
the very markets under heavy penalties, and re- 
quire truth and faith to be obſerved in them; and 


* ſhall we renounce: them ourſelves by the revocation 


of grants, paſſed in all their forms, and upon which 
every private man has a right to inſiſt, - 


To act in ſuch a manner, would be to extinguiſh 


in the hearts of our citizens all emulation for glory, 
all defire to diſtinguiſh themſelves by great exploits, 
all zeal for the honour and welfare of their country; 

; 45 4's which 
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« which: are the great ſources and principles of almoſt 
« all the actions of life. And it is to no purpoſe to 


grant no ſuch exemptions: Do we repent our not 
« reſembling them in many things; and is there any 
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object the example of Sparta and Thebes, which 


« wiſdom in propoſing their defects, and not their 


« virtues for our imitation ? | 


Demoſthenes concludes with demanding the law of 


exemptions to be retained in all its extent, with this 
exception, that all perſons ſhovld be deprived of the 


benefits of it but thoſe who had a juſt title to them; 


and that a ſtrict enquiry ſhould be made for that 
purpole. IT | OY. | 
It is plain that I have only made a very ſlight extract 
in this place of an exceeding long diſcourſe, and that I 
deſigned to expreſs only the ſpirit and ſenſe, without 
confining myſelf to the method and expreſſions of it. 
There was a meanneſs of ſpirit in Leptinus's de- 
firing to obtain a trivial advantage for the republick by 
retrenching the moderate expences that were an honour 
to it, and no charge to himſelf, whilſt there were other 
| abuſes of far greater importance to reform. 


Such marks of publick gratitude perpetuated in a 


family, perpetuate allo in a ſtate an ardent zeal for its 


happineſs, and a warm deſire to diſtinguiſh that paſ- 
ſion by glorious actions. It is not without pain I find 
amongſt ourſelves. that part of the privileges, granted 
to the family of the Maid of Orleans, have been 
retrenched. (m) Charles VII. had ennobled her, her 
father, three brothers, and all their deſcendents, even 
by the female line. In 1614, at the requeſt of the 


- 


attorney-general, the article of nobility by the women 


was retrenched, = SEN 
(m) Mezeraiz | 
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Sten I. The birth and fang of Pair. Berin- 
ning of bis reign. His firſt conqueſts. The birth of 
ALEXANDER. | | | 7 


Af ACEDON was an hereditary kingdom, 
M ſituated in ancient Thrace, and bounded 
4A on the ſouth by the mountains of Theſlaly ; 
on the eaſt by Bœotia and Pieria; on the weſt by the 
Lynceſtes; and on the north by Mygdonia and Pela- 
gonia. But after Philip had conquered part of Thrace 
and Illyrium, this kingdom extended from the Adri- 
atick ſea to the river Strymon. Edeſſa was at firſt the 
capital of it, but afterwards reſigned that honour 
to Pella, famous for giving birth to Philip and 
Alexander, 3 | : 
Philip, whoſe hiſtory we are going to write, was the 
ſon of Amyntas II. who is reckoned the ſixteenth king 
of Macedon from Caranus, who had founded that 
kingdom about four hundred and thirty years before; 
that is, Anno Mundi 32 12, and before Chriſt 794. The 
hiſtory of all theſe monarchs is ſufficiently obſcure, and 
includes little more than ſeveral wars with the Illyrians, 
the Thracians, and other neighbouring people. | 
3 1 i de 


THE HISTORY OF PHILIP. 

The kings of Macedon pretended to deſcend from 
Hercules by Caranus, and conſequently to have been 
Greeks originally. Notwithſtanding this, Demoſthenes 
often ſtiles them Barbarians, eſpecially in his invectives 
againſt Philip. The Greeks, indeed, gave this name 
to all other nations, without excepting the Macedo- 
nians. (a) Alexander, king of Macedon, in the reign 
of Xerxes, was excluded, upon pretence of his being 
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a Barbarian, from the Olympick games; and was 
not admitted ro ſhare in them, till after having 


proved his being originally deſcended from Argos. 
(5 The above-mentioned Alexander, when he went 
over from the Perſian camp to that of the Greeks, in 
order to acquaint the latter, that Mardonius was deter- 
mined to charge them by ſurpriſe at day- break, juſtified 


his perfidy by his ancient deſcent, which he declared to 
be from the Greeks. | 


The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it be- 


neath themſelves to live at different times under the 
protection of the Athenians, Thebans, and Spartans, 
changing their alliances as it ſuited their intereſt. Of 
this we have ſeveral inſtances in Thucydides. One of 
them, named Perdiccas, with whom the Athenians were 
diſſatisfied, became their tributary ; which continued 


from their ſettling a colony in Amphipolis, under Ag- 
non the ſon of Nicias, about forty-eight years before 
the Peloponneſian war, till Braſidas, the Lacedzmonian 
general, about the fifth or ſixth year of that war, 


raiſed that whole province againſt them, and drove them 
from the frontiers of Macedon. | 

We ſhall ſoon ſee this Macedon, which formerly had 
paid tribute to Athens, become, under Philip, the arbi- 
ter of Greece; and triumph, under Alexander, over 
all the forces of Aſia. 1 „ 

Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the 
third year of the ninety-ſixth Olympiad, Having 
the very year after been warmly attacked by the 
Illyrians, and diſpoſſeſſed of a great part of his king- 
dom, which he thought it ſcarce poſſible for him ever 

. | | | | ro 
(a) Herod, I. v. c. 22. (3) Idem, 1. ix. c. 444 
| + | | 
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to recover again, he addreſſed himſelf to the Olyn- 
thians; and in order to engage them the more firmly 
in his intereſt, he had given up to them a conſider- 
able track of land in the neighbourhood of their city. 


According to ſome authors, Argæus, who was of the 


blood- royal, being ſupported by the Athenians, and 


A. M. 
3621. 
Ant. J. C- 
383. 


taking advantage of the troubles which broke out in 
Macedonia, reigned there two years. (c) Amyntas 
was reſtored to the throne by the Theſſalians; upon 


which he was deſirous of reſuming the poſſeſſion of 
the lands, which nothing but the ill ſituation of his 
affairs had obliged him to reſign to the Olynthians. 


This occaſioned a war; but Amyntas, not bong 


ſtrong enough to make head ſingly againſt ſo powerfu 


a people, the Greeks and the Athenians in particular 
ſent him ſuccours, and enabled him to weaken the 


power of the Olynthians, who threatened him with a 


| total and impending ruin. (d) It was then that Amyn- 


able the Athenians to poſſeſs themſelves of Amphi- 


tas, in an aſſembly of the Greeks, to which he had 
ſent a depuration, engaged to unite with them to en- 


polis, declaring that this city belonged to the laſt- 


mentioned people. This ſtrong alliance was continued 


A.M. 
3621. 
Ant. J. C. 
383. 


; 3629. 
Ant. J. C. 
375d 


after his death with queen Eurydice, his widow, as we 


ſhall ſoon ſee. EE | 

Philip, one of the ſons of Amyntas, was born the ſame 
year this monarch declared war againſt the Olynthians. 
This Philip was father of Alexander the Great ; for 
we cannot diſtinguiſh him better, than by calling him 
the father of ſuch a ſon, as * Cicero obſerves of the 
father of Cato of Urica. 5 

(e) Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty- four 
years. He left three legitimate children, whom Eury- 
dice had brought him, viz. Alexander, Perdiccas, 
and Philip, and a natural ſon named Ptolemy. 


- — 


Alexander ſucceeded his father as eldeſt ſon. In 


| | the 
(e) Diod. 1. xiv. p. 307, 341. (d) ZEſchin. de Falſ. Legat. p. 400. 

(e) Diod. p. 373. Juſtin. I. vii. e. 4. : | 
M. Cato ſententiam dixit hu- men illud progenuit, ex filio eſt 


jus noſtri Catonis pater. Ut enim nominandus. De Offic, I. iii. n. 66. 
cæteri ex patribus, fic hic, qui lu- En | 


the very beginning of his reign, he was engaged in a 
ſharp war againſt the Illyrians, neighbours to, and 
perpetual enemies of, Macedonia. Concluding after- 
wards a peace with them, he put Philip, his younger 
brother, an infant, into their hands, by way of hoſtage, 
who was ſoon ſent back to him. Alexander reigned 
but one year. „ 


his brother, who was become eldeſt by his death; but , 
Pauſanias, a prince of the blood-royal, who had been 
exiled, diſputed it with him, and was ſupported by a 
eat number of Macedonians. He began by ſeiſing 
ſome fortreſſes. Happily for the new king, Iphicrates 
was then in that country, whither the Athenians had 
ſent him with a ſmall fleet; not to beſiege Amphipolis 


| as yet, but only to take a view of the place, and make 


the neceſſary preparations for beſieging it. Eurydice 
hearing of his arrival, deſired to ſee him, intending to 
requeſt his aſſiſtance againſt Pauſanias. When he was 
come into the palace, and had ſeated himſelf, the 
afflicted queen, the better to excite his compaſſion, takes 
her two children; Perdiccas and“ Philip, and ſets the 
former in the arms, and the latter on the knees af 
Iphicrates; ſhe then ſpoke thus to him: Remember, 
« Iphicrates, that Amyntas, the father of theſe un- 
% happy orphans, had always a love for your country, 
&* and adopted you for his ſon. This double tie lays 
% you under a double obligation. The amity which 
e that king entertained for Athens, requires that you 
e ſhould acknowledge us publickly for your friends; 
e and the tenderneſs which that father had for your 
<« perſon, claims from you the heart of a brother 
to theſe children.“ Iphicrates, moved with this 
ſight and diſcourſe, cxpelled the uſurper, and reſtored 
the lawful ſovereign. 3 7 
(g) Perdiccas + did not long continue in tranquil- 
. 5 yy ED de. 
(Cf) Kcch. de Falſ. Legat. p. 399, 400. () Plutarch. in Pe- 
lop. p 292. | | | 7) 


'* Philip was not then leſs than + Plutarch ſuppoſes, that is wwas 
nine years old. |  avith Alex that Ptolemy — 
= | | ud 
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(f) The crown now belonged by right to Perdiccas, A. M. 


3630. 
nt. J. C. 
37+ 


rer BTSTOY- 
tity. A new enemy, more formidable than the firſt, 
ſoon invaded his repoſe : This was Ptolemy his bro- 
ther, natural ſon of Amyntas, as was before obſerved. 
He might poſſibly be the eldeſt ſon, and claim the 
crown as ſuch. The two brothers referred the de- 
ciſion of their claim to Pelopidas, general of the 
Thebans, more revered for his probity than his va- 
tour. Pelopidas determined in Ewa of Perdiccas; 
and having judged it neceſſary to take pledges on both 
ſides, in order to oblige the two competitors to ob- 
ſerve the articles of the treaty accepted by them, amon 
other hoſtages, he carried Philip with him to * Thebes, 
where he reſided ſeveral years. He was then ten years 
of age. Eurydice, at her leaving this much-loved 
ſon, earneſtly beſought Pelopidas to procure him an 
education worthy of his birth, and of the city to 
which he was going an hoſtage. Pelopidas placed 
him with Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pytha- 
orean philoſopher in his, houſe for the education of 
= Fa ſon., Philip improved greatly by the inſtructions 
of his: preceptor, and much more by thoſe of Epa- 
minondas, under whom he undoubtedly made ſome 
campaigns, though no mention is made of this. He 
could not poſſibly have had a more excellent maſter, 
whether for war or the conduct of life; for this illuſ- 
trious Theban was at the ſame time a great philoſo- 
3 pher, that is to ſay, a wiſe and virtueus man, and a 
| great. commander as well as a great ſtateſman. Philip 
Ss - was very proud of being his ppl, and propoſed him 
38 as a medel to himſelf; moſt happy, could he have 
| copied him perfectly] perhaps he borrowed from 
|  Epaminondas his activity in war, and his promptitude 
3 in improving occaſions, which however formed but a 
ig very inconſiderable part of the merit of this illuſ- 
trious perſonage : But with regard to ee 
| EE, | "i 
puted the empire, which cannot be prima pueritiæ rudimenta in urbe 
made to agree with the relation. e ſeveritatis antique; & in domo 
LEſchines, who being his contempora- Epaminondæ ſummi &. philoſophi 
ment worthy of credit. I there- & imperatoris, depoſuit. Tn 
thought proper to ſubſtitute Per- |. vii. c. 5. Philip lived in Thebes 


ditcas inflead of Alexander. not only three, but nine or ten years. 
* Thebis triennio obſes habitus, | | | | 


e 


OF PHILIP. 
his juſtice, his difintereſtedneſs, his ſincerity, his magna- 
nimity, his clemency, which rendered him truely great, 
theſe were virtues which Philip had not received from 
nature, and did not acquire by imitation. ' | 


The Thebans did not know that they were then | 


55 
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forming and educating the moſt dangerous enemy of 
Greece. (5) After Philip had ſpent nine or ten years 
in their city, the news of a revolution in Macedon 
made him reſolve to leave Thebes clandeſtinely. 
Accordingly he ſteals away, makes the utmoſt expe- 
dition, and finds the Macedonians greatly furpriſed 
at having loſt their king Perdiccas, who had been 
killed in a great battle by the Illyrians, but much more 
ſo, to find they had as many enemies as neighbours. 
The Illyrians were on the point of returning into the 
kingdom with a greater force; the Peonians infeſted 
it with perpetual incurſions: The Thracians were de- 
termined to place Pauſanias on the throne, who had 
not abandoned his pretenſtons; and the Atkenians 
were bringing Argæus, whom Mantias their general 
was ordered to ſupport with a ſtrong fleet and a conſti- 
derable body of troops. Macedonia at that time 
wanted a prince of years to govern, and had only a 
child, Amyntas, the ſon of Perdiccas, and lawful 
heir of the crown. Philip governed the kingdom for 
ſome time, by the title of guardian to the prince; 
but the ſubjects, juſtly alarmed, depoſed the nephew 
in favour of the uncle; and inſtead of the heir, 
whom nature had given them, ſet him upon the throne 
whom the preſent conjuncture of affairs required; 
perſuaded that the laws of neceſſity are ſuperior to all 
others. (i) Accordingly Philip, at twenty-four years A M. 
of age, aſcended the throne the firſt year of the 105th , 35+: 
Olympiad. _ 1 „ 8 
The new king, with great coolneſs and preſence of 
mind, uſed all his endeavours to anſwer the expecta- 
tions of the people: Accordingly, he provides for, 
and remedies every thing, revives the deſponding 
| + courage 


(% Diod. 1. xvi. p. 407. Juſtin, I. vii. e. 3. (i) Diad. I. xvi. 
p. 4% 413. 
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courage of the Macedonians, and re- inſtates and dif: 
ciplines the army. (&) He was inflexibly rigid in the 
laſt point, well knowing that the ſucceſs of his enter- 
priſes depended on it. A ſoldier, who was very thirſty, 
went out of the ranks to drink, which Philip puniſned 
with great ſeverity. Another ſoldier, who ought to 
have flood to his arms, laid them down: Him he im- 
mediately ordered to be put to death. 5 
It was at this time he eſtabliſned the Macedonian 
phalanx, which afterward became ſo famous, and was 
the choiceſt and the beſt diſciplined body of an army 
the world had ever ſeen, and might diſpute prece- 
dency in thoſe reſpects with the Greeks of Marathon 
and Salamin. He drew up the plan, or at leaſt im- 
proved it from the idea ſuggeſted by (/) Homer. That 
poet deſcribes the union of the Grecian commanders 
under the image of a battalion, the ſoldiers of which, 
by the aſſemblage or conjunction of their ſhields, form 
a body impenetrable to the enemy's darts. I rather 
believe that Philip formed the idea of the phalanx 
from the leſſons of Epaminondas, and the ſacred bat - 
talion of the Thebans. He treated thoſe choſen foot- 
ſoldiers with peculiar diſtinction, honoured them with 
the title of his * comrades. or companions ; and by ſuch 
marks of honour and confidence induced them to 
bear, without any murmuring, the . hardeſt. fatigues, 
and to confront. the greateſt.. dangers with intrepidity. 
Such familiarities as theſe coſt a monarch little, and 
N are of no common advantage to him. I ſhall inſert, 
ö at the end of this ſection, a more particular deſcrip- 
* tion of the phalanx, and the uſe made of it in battles. 
I ſhall borrow from Polybius this deſcription, the 
length of which would too much interrupt the ſeries 
of our hiſtory ; yet being placed ſeparately, may pro- 
bably pleaſe, eſpecially by the judicious reflections 
of a man ſo well ſkilled in the art of war as that 
n we dl 5 
One of the firſt things Philip took care of, was, the 
f - : | nego- 


(0) Elian. I. xiv. c. 4. (7) Iliad, N. v. „ 
nigiraigee hgnifies, verbatim, à. foot: ſoldier, comrade, companion. 
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a captious peace with the Athenians, whoſe 
power denen ii ge aded, and whom he was not willing to 


make his enemies, in the beginning of a reign hitherto 


but ill eſtabliſhed. He therefore ſends ambaſſadors 
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to Athens, ſpares neither promiſes nor proteſtations of 


amity, and at laſt was ſo happy as to conclude a treaty, 
of which he knew how to make all the advantages he 
had propoſed to himſelf. | 

Immediately after this, he does not Sac ſo much 
to act like a monarch of but twenty-four years of age, 
as like a. politician profoundly verſed in the art of diſ- 
ſimulation; and who, without the aſſiſtance of experi- 
ence, was already ſenſible, that to know when to loſe at 


a proper ſeaſon is to gain. (n) He had ſeiſed upon 
Amphipolis, a city ſituated on the frontiers of his 


kingdom, which conſequently ſtood very convenient 
for him. He could not keep it, as that would have 
weakened his army too much, not to mention that the 
Athenians, whoſe friendſhip it was his intereſt to pre- 
ſerve, would have been exaſperated at his holding a 
place which they claimed as their colony. On the 
other ſide, he was determined not to give up to his 
enemies one of the keys to his dominions. He there- 
fore took the reſolution to declare that place free, by 
permitting. the inhabitants to govern themſelves as a 
republick, and in this manner to ſet them at variance 
with their ancient maſters. At the ſame time he dif- 
armed the Peonians by dint of promiſes and preſents; 
reſolving. to attack them, after he had diſunited his 
enemies, and weakened them by that diſunion. 

This addreſs and ſubtlety eſtabliſhed him more Ganley 


on the throne, and he ſoon found himſelf without 


competitors., Having. barred the enterance of his 
kingdom to Pauſanias, he marches againſt Argæus, 


comes up with him in the road from Ægæ to Methone, 


defeats him, kills a great number of his ſoldiers, and 


takes a multitude priſoners; attacks the Peonians, and 
ſubjects them to his power: He afterwards turns his 
arms againſt the e cuts them to pieces, and 

Vor. IV. „ obliges 


(n) Polyzn. Stratag, I. iv. c. 17. 


n 


a |. 5 
obliges them to reſtore to him all the places poſſeſſed 
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by them in Macedonia 72 
Much about this time the Athenians acted with the 


Ant. J. C. greateſt generoſity in regard to the inhabitants of Eu- 
358. 


bœa. That iſland, which is ſeparated from Bceotia 
by the Euripus, was ſo called from its large and beau- 
titul paſture lands, and is now called Negropont. () It 
had been ſubject to the Athenians, who had ſettled co- 
lonies in Eretria and Chalcis, the two principal cities 
of it. Thucydides relates, that in the Peloponneſian 


war, the revolt of the Eubceans diſmayed the Athe- 


nians very much, becauſe they drew greater revenues 


from thence than from Attica. From that time Eu- 


bœa became a prey to factions; and at the time of 
which we are now ſpeaking, one of theſe factions im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of Thebes, and the other of 
Athens. At firſt the Thebans met with no obſtacle, 
and eaſily made the faction they eſpouſed triumphant, 


However, at the arrival of the Athenians, matters 


took a very different turn. Though they were very 


much offended at the Eubceans, who had behaved 


very injuriouſly towards them, nevertheleſs, ſenſibly 
affected with the great danger to which they were ex- 
poſed, and forgetting their private reſentments, they 
Immediately gave them ſuch powerful ſuccour both 


by ſea and land, that in a few days they forced the 


Thebans to retire. And now, being abſolute maſters 
of the iſland, they reſtore the inhabitants their cities 
and liberty, perſuaded, ſays * Æſchines, in relating 
this circumſtance, that juſtice requires we ſhould obli- 
terate the remembrance of paſt injuries, when the 
party offending repoſe their truſt in the offended. The 
Athenians, after having reſtored Eubcea to its former 
tranquillity, retired, without deſiring any other bene- 
fit for all their ſervices, than the glory of having ap- 
eaſed the troubles of that iſland. FOO 
But they did not always behave in this manner with 
Et: 85 Fff]]!]! „ 
(n) Vell. Patere. I. i. c. iv. Thucyd. l. viii. p. 613. Demoſth. 
pro Cteſiph. p. 489. Eſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 4417. 
oN "y5mmn dale a my αν eropenpertteir bv T5 νννν, 
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regard to other ſtates, and it was this gave riſe to the 
war of the allies, of which I have ſpoken elſewhere. 
Hitherto Philip, that is, during the firſt years of his 
reign, had employed his endeavours to triumph over 
his competitors for the throne; to pacify domeſtick 
diviſions, to repel the attacks of his toreign enemies, 
and to diſable them, by his frequent victories, from 
troubling him in the poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 
But he is now going to appear in another character, 
Sparta and Athens, after having long diſputed the 
empire of Greece, had weakened themſelves by their 


| reciprocal diviſions. - This circumſtance had given 
| Thebes an opportunity of regaining its former gran- 


deur ; but Thebes, having weakened itſelf by the wars 
in which it had been engaged againſt Sparta and 
Athens, gave Philip an occaſion of aſpiring alſo in 
his turn to the ſovereignty of Greece. And now, as 


a politician and a conqueror, he reſolves how he may 


belt extend his frontiers, reduce his neighbours, and 


weaken thoſe whom he was not able to conquer at pre-. 


ſent; how he may introduce himſelf into the affairs of 
Greece, ſhare in its inteſtine feuds, make himſelf its 
arbiter, join with one ſide to deſtroy the other; in a 
word, to obtain the empire over all. In the execu- 
tion of this great deſign, he ſpared neither artifices, 
open force, preſents, or promiles. He employs for 
this purpoſe negociations, treaties and alliances, and 


each of them ſingly in ſuch a manner as he judges 


moſt conducive to the ſucceſs of his deſign; advan- 
tage ſolely determining him in the choice of mea- 


tures. 
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We ſhall always ſee him acting under this ſecond b 


character, in all the ſteps he takes henceforth, till he 
aſſumes a third and laſt character, which is, preparing 
to attack the great king of Perſia, and endeavouring 
to become the avenger of Greece, by ſubverting an 
empire which before had attempted to ſubject it, and 


which had always continued its irreconcileable enemy, 


either by open invaſions or ſecret intrigues, | 
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ö T HE HIST ORY - 
We have ſeen that Philip, in the very beginning, of 


his reign, had ſeiſed upon Amphipalis, becauſe well 


A. M. 
3546. 
Abt. J. C. 
358. 


ſituated for his views; but that to avoid reſtoring it 


to the Athenians, who claimed it as one of their colo- 


nies, he had declared it a free city. Bur at this time, 
being no longer under ſuch great apprehenſion from the 
Athenians, he reſumed his former deſign of ſeiſing 
Amphipolis. (e) The inhabitants of this city being 
threatened with a ſpeedy fiege, ſent. ambaſſadors to 
the Athenians. offering to put themſelves and their 
city under the protection of Athens, and beſeeching 
them to accept the keys of Amphipolis. But that 
republick rejected their offer, for fear of breaking the 
peace they had concluded the preceding year with 
Philip. (p) However, this monarch was not ſo deli- 
cate in this point; for he beſieged and took Amphi- 
polis by means of the intelligence he carried on in the 
City, and made it one of the ſtrongeſt barriers of his 
kingdom. Demoſthenes, in his Orations, frequently 
reproaches the Athenians with their indolence on this 
occaſion, by repreſenting to them, that had they acted 
at this time with the expedition they ought, they 
would have ſaved a confederate city, and ſpared them- 
ſelves a multitude of misfortunes. | 
(2) Philip had promiſed the Athenjans to give up 
Aren into their hands, and by this promiſe had 
made them ſupine and inactive; but he did not value 
himſelf upon keeping his word, and ſincerity was in 
no manner the virtue he profeſſed. So far from ſur- 
rendering this city, he alſo poſſeſſed himſelf of Pydna 
and of Potidæa. The Athenians kept a garriſon in 


the latter; theſe he. diſmiſſed without doing them the 
leaſt injury; and gave up this city to the Olynthians, 


to engage them in his intereſt. 


4 


(r; From whence he proceeded to ſeiſe Crenides, 


which the Thaſians had built two years before, and 


(0) Demoſth. Olynth. i. p. 2. ) Diod. p, 412, 
(70 Ibid. | (5. ied. 5. 413. Py 6 
dia, @ city: of: Macedon, . Potidea, another city f. Ma- 
Sie on the gulf anciently called, cedonia, on the borders of ancient 
inus Thermaicus, and naw Golfo Thrace It was but ſixty ſtadia, or 
di Salonjchj, three leagues from Olynthus, | 


F PHILTP. 
which he called Philippi from his own name. It was 
near this city, afterwards famous from the defeat of 
Brutus and Caſſius, that he opened certain gold mines, 
which every year produced upwards of a thquſan 
talents, that is, about an hundred and forty-four thou- 
fand pounds fterling; a prodigious ſum of money in 
that age. By this means, money became much. more 
current in Macedon than before; and Philip firſt 
cauſed the golden ſpecies to be coined there, which 
outlived * monarchy. Superiority of finances is of 
endleſs advantage to a ſtate; and no prince under- 
ſtood them better than Philip, or neglected them leſs. 
By this fund,” he was enabled ro maintain a powerful 
army of foreigners, and to bribe a nu mber of creatures 


in molt of the cities of Greece. 3 | 
() Demoſthenes ſays, that when Greece was in its 
moſt flouriſhing condition, gold and ſilver were ranked 
tn the ng f probibited arms. But Philip thought, 
ſpoke, and acted in a quite different manner. (.) It is 
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ſaid, that conſulting the oracle of Delphos, he received 


the following anfwer : 


. "Apyvpiais N pd xy 3 dvr ep r jotig. ; 2 | 
Mate coin thy weapons, and thou lt conquer all. 
The advice of the prieſteſs became his rule, and he 
applied it with great ſucceſs. He owned, that he had 
carried more places by money than arms; that he ne- 
ver forced a gate till after having attempred to. open 
it with a golden key; and that he did not think any 
Ge FR S 3 ffaortreſs 
() Philip. iii. p. 92 (t) Suidas. 
* Gratus Alexandro regi magno fuit ille 
Chcerilus, incultis qui verſibus & male natis | | 
Retulit acceptos, regale numiſma, Philippos. 5 
oe Horat. I. ii. Ep. ad Auguſt. 
Cherilus the Pelian youth ond, | 


Him he rewarded well, and him be bud; ' | 
His dull, une wen verſe, by great good fate, 


Got bim bis favours, and a fair fate. Creech's Hor. 


Hic ſunt numerati aurei trecenti nummi. qui vocantur Phi- 
| Plaut. in Hau. 


; Ws. 


fortreſs impregnable, into which a mule laden with 
ſilver could 4 enterance. It has been ſaid, that 
he was a merchant rather than a conqueror ; that it 
was not Philip, but his gold, which ſubdued Greece, 
and that he bought its cities rather than took them. 
He had penſioners in all the commonwealths of Greece, 
and retained thoſe in his pay who had the greateſt 
ſhare in the publick affairs. And, indeed, he was leſs 
proud of the ſucceſs of a battle than that of a nego- 
ciation, well knowing, that neither his generals nor 
his ſoldiers could ſhare in the honour of the latter. 
Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neo- 
ptolemus. The latter was ſon of Alcetas, king of 
Moloſſus or Epirus. Olympias brought him Alex» 
ander, ſurnamed the Great, who EO at Pella, 
the capital of Macedonia, the firſt year of the 106th 
A.M, Olympiad. (2) Philip, who at that time was abſent 
| 3648. from his kingdom, had three very agreeable f advices 
Fs wa 3. C. brought him; that he had carried the prize in the 
| Olympick games; that Parmenio, one of his gene- 
rals, had gained a great victory over the IIlyrians; 
and that his wife was delivered of a ſon. This prince, 
terrified at ſo ſignal a_happineſs, which the heathens 
thought frequently the omen of ſome, mournful cata- 
ſtrophe, cried out, Great Jupiter, in return for ſo many 
bleſſings, ſend me as ſoon as poſſible ſome ſlight misfortune. 
(x) We may form a judgement of Philip's care and 
attention with regard to the education of this prince, 
(«) Plut. in Alex. p. 666. Juſtin. J. xii. c. 16, Plut. in Apophth. 
p. ' - (x) Aul. Gel. I. ix. c. 3. 1 
._ * .Callidus emptor Olynthi. Fuv. Sat. xii. 47. 
Philippus majore ex parte mercator Græciæ, quam victor. 
. | Val. Max. lib. vii. c. 2. 
| Diffidit hoſtium —© © © 

Portas vir Mecedo, & ſubruit æmulos. 

| Reges muneribus. ON Horat. lib. iii. Od. 16. 


When en gines, and when arts do fail, 
The golden wedge can cleave the wall | 55 
Gold Philip's reval kings o erthreau.  Creech's Hor. 


+ Plutarch ſuppoſers that this ofter the taking of Potidea, but this 
news was brought bim immediately city had been taken two years before» 


——— 


k 


e 


by the letter he wrote a little after his birth to Ari- 


ſtotle, to acquaint him ſo early, that he had made 
choice of him for his ſon's preceptor. 7 am 10 inform 
you, ſaid he, that I have @ ſon born. I return thanks 
70 the gods, not ſo much for having given him to me, as 
0 have given him me in the time that Ariſtotle lived. I 
may juſtly promiſe ' myſelf, that you will make him a ſuc- 
celſor worthy of us both, and a king of Macedonia. 
What noble thoughts ariſe from the ' peruſal of this 
letter, far different from the manners of the preſent 


age, but highly worthy of a great monarch and a 


ood father! 1 ſhall leave the reader to make ſuch re- 
Pekin on it as he ſhall think proper; and ſhall only 
obſerve, that this example may ſerve as a leſſon even 
to ptivate perſons, as it teaches them how highly they 
ought to value a good maſter, and the extraordinary 
care they fhould take to find ſuch an one; * for every 
ſon is an Alexander to his father, It appears that 
Philip + put his ſon very early under Ariſtotle, con- 
vinced that the ſuccefs of "ſtudies ' depends on the 
foundation firſt laid; and that the man cannot be too 
able, who Is to teach the principles of learning and 
knowledge in the manner they ought” to be inculcated. 


8 Finnen 
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ſpear; called by the Greeks Z AP IZ 2 A, (ſariſſa.) 

e LOG TE eee S 4 2 12 5 This 
(3) Polyb. 1. xvii. p. 764767. | Id. I. xii. p. 664. lian. de 

Inftruend.” Keie 255 na 

© Fingamus Alexandrum dari 


hoc officium, non ſtudiorum ini- 


nobis, impoſitum gremio, dignum 
tanta cura infantem: (quanquam 


ſuus cuique dignus eſt.) Suintil. 


I. 1. Ce: 


+ An Philippus Macedonum 
rex Alexandro filio ſuo prima li- 
___ _teratum''elementa tradi ab Ari- : 
ſtotele ſummo ejus ætatis philoſo- 
pho voluiſſet, aut ille ſuſcepiſſet 


tia à perfectiſſimo quoque optimè 


tractari, pertinere ad ſummam cre- 


didiſſet? Quintil. ibid. 


t Decem & ſex millia peditum 


more Macedonum armati fuere, 


qui phalangitæ appellabantur. Hze 


media acies fuit in fronte, in de- 


cem partes diviſa. Tit. Liv. I. 


xxxvii. n. 40. 
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This pike was fourteen cubits long, that is, twenty- 


one e feet, for the cubit conſiſts of a foot and 

The phalanx Was commonly divided into ten corps 
or battalions, each of which was compoſed of ſixteen 
hundred men, an hundred feet in rank, and ſixteen in 


file. Sometimes the file of ſixteen was doubled, and 


ſometimes diyided according to occalion ; fo that the 
phalanx was ſometimes but eight, and at other times 
thirty-two deep: But its uſual and regular depth was 


of ſixteen, 


Ide ſpace betyeen each ſoldier upon a march was 


ſix feet, or, which is the fame, four cubits; and the 


ranks were alſo. about ſix feet aſunder. When the 
Phalanx adyanced towards an enemy, there was but 


three feet diſtance between each ſoldier, ang the; ranks 
were cloſed in proportion. In fine, when the phalanx 
was to receive the enemy, the men who compoſed it 
drew {till cloſer, each ſoldier occupying only che ſpacg 
of a foot and a half. e 


8 ** Wa gan Hy ne 
be This evidently ſhows the different ſpace which the 


front of the prglang took up in. theſe three caſes, ſup- 
poſing the whole to confiſt of ſixteen thouſand men, 
at ſixteen deep, and conſequently always a thouſand 
men in front. This ſpace or diſtance in the firſt cafe 


was fix thouſand feet, or one thouſand fathamy, which 


make ten furlongs, or balf a league. Ia che {econd 
caſe it was but half ſo much, and took up. five fur- 
longs, or five hundred fathoms“. And, in the third 
caſe, it was again diminiſhed another half, and ex: 
tended to the diſtance of only two furlongs and a half, 
or two hundred and fifty fathoms. 1 

Polybius examines the phalanx in the ſecond caſe, 


in which it marched to attack the enemy. There 


then was three feet in breadth and depth between each 
ſoldier. We obſerved above, that their pikes were 


Fourteen cubits long. The ſpace between the two 
hands, and that part of the pike which projected be- 


| yond the right, took up four; and conſequently the 


_— ede PR 
* Five fladia. | N 
4 | 


r oo 


pike advanced ten cubits beyond the body of the ſol- 
dier who carried it. This being ſuppoſed, the pikes 
of the ſoldiers placed in the fifth rank, whom I will 
call the fifths, ànd ſo of the reſt, projected two cubits 
beyond the firſt rank; the pikes of the fourths four, 
thoſe of the thirds ſix, thoſe of the ſeconds eight cubits; 
in fine, the pikes of the ſoldiers, who formed the firſt 
rank, advanced ten cubits towards the enemy. | 
The reader will eaſily conceive, that when the ſol- 
diers who compoſed the phalanx, this great and ug- 
wieldy machine, every part of which briſtled with 
| Pikes as we have ſeen, moved all at once, preſenting 
their pikes to attack the enemy, that they muſt charge 
with great force. The ſoldiers, who were behind the 
_ fifth rank, held their pikes raiſed, but reclining a lit- 
tle over the ranks who preceded them; thereby form- 
ing a kind of roof, which (not to mention their 
ſhelds) ſecured; them from the darts diſcharged at a 
diſtance, which fell without doing them any hurt. 
The ſoldiers af all the other ranks beyond the fifth, 
cquld not indeed engage againſt the enemy, nor reach 
them with their pikes, but then they gave great aſkiſt- 
ance in battle to.thoſe in the front of them. Fer by 
ſupporting them behind with the utmoſt ſtrength, and 
Pfropping them with their backs, they increaſed in a 
prodigious manner the ſtrength and impetuoſity of the 
onſet; they gave their comrades ſuch a force as ren- 
dered them immoveable in attacks, and at the fame 
time deprived .them of every. hope or opportunity. of 
flight by the rear; ſo that they were under the neceſ- 
ſity either to conquer or die. | 5 
And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long as 
the ſoldiers of the phalanx preſerved their diſpoſition 
and order as a phalanx, that is, as long as they kept 
their ranks in the cloſe order we have deſcribed, it was 
impoſſible for an enemy either to ſuſtain its weight, or 
to open and break it. And this he demonſtrates to us 
in a plain and ſenſible manner. The Roman ſoldiers 
(for it is thoſe he compares to the Greeks in the place 
in queſtion) ſays he, take up, in fight, three feet cach. 
| And 
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THE HISTORY 
And as they muſt neceſſarily move about very much, 


either'to ſhift their bucklers to the right and left in 


defending themſelves, or to thruſt with the point, or 


ftrike with the edge, we muſt be obliged to ſuppoſe 
the diſtance of three feet between every ſoldier. In 


this every Roman ſoldier takes up fix feer, that is, 
twice as much diſtance as one of the“ phalanx, and 
conſequently oppoſes ſingly two ſoldiers of the firſt 


rank; and for the ſame reaſon, is obliged to make 


head againſt ten pikes, as we have before obſerved. 
Now it is impoſſible for a ſingle ſoldier to break, or 
force his way through ten pikess - © © 
(z) This Livy ſhows evidently in a few words, where 
he deſcribes in what manner the Romans were repulſed 
by the Macedonians at the ſiege of a city. The 
conſul, ſays he, made his cohorts to advance, in order 
if poſſible, to penetrate the Macedonian phalanx. 


When the latter, keeping very cloſe together, had ad- 


vanced forward their long pikes, the Romans having 
diſcharged ineffeQually their javelins againſt the Ma- 
cedonians, whom their ſhields (preſſed very cloſe to- 


gether) covered like a roof and a tortoiſe; the Romans, 


I fay, drew their ſwords. But it was not poſſible for 
them either to come to a cloſe engagement, or cut or 
break the pikes of the enemy; and if they happened 


to cut or break any one of them, the broken piece of 


feet when he advanced to atiack the 


the pike ſerved as a point ; ſo that this range of pikes, 
with which the front of the phalanx was armed, till 
exiſted. - Toon TT 
(a) Paulus ZEmilius owned, that in the battle with 
ee e Peerſeus, 

(x) Liv. I. xxxii. n. 17. (a) Plut. in Paul. mil. p. 265. 8 
* ub, before ſaid, that each nis pre ſe Macedones objeciſſent, 
ſoldier of the pholanx took up three velut in conſtructam denſitate cly- 
peorum teſtudinem, Romani pilis 


enemy, and but half ſo much when 
he wwaited his coming up. In this laft 
caſe, each Roman ſoldier was obliged 
to make head againſt twenty pikes. 

+ Cohortes invicem ſub fignis, 
que cuneum Macedonum, (pha- 
langem ipſi vocant)  poflent, vi 
perrumperent, emittebat - — Ubi 
conferti haſtas ingentis longitudi- 


nequicquam emiſſis, cum ſtrinxiſ- 
ſent gladios; neque congredi pro- 
pius neque præcedere haſtas pote- 
rant; &, ſi quam incidiſſent aut 
præfregiſſent, haſtile fragmento 
ipſo acuto, inter ſpicula integra» 
rum haſtarum, velut vallum ex- 
plebat. . 


. 53 + 
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Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedon. This rampart of 
braſs, and foteſt of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, 
filled him with terrour and aſtoniſnment. He did not 
remember, he ſaid, any thing ſo formidable as this 

halanx; and often afterwards declared, that this dread- 
fal ſpectacle had made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon 
him, as almoſt made him deſpair of the victory. | 


4 — 4 - 


But let us ſuppoſe (ic. is Polybius-who, ſtill ſpeaks) 


e4+ £5 


* Three quarters of a league, or a league, or perhaps wore. 


certainly | 


T HE HISTORY 
ought to have its Place i in hiſtory, as it i is an 


. part of = 
Hence app 6 (3) Mr. Bofluet obſerves after 
Giepense between the Macedonian 


Polybius, + 
very thick on all 


* phalanx formed of one large 771 
ſices, which was obliged to move all at once, and the 


Roman army divided into ſmall bodies, which for that 
reaſon were nimbler, and co kind. The more aptly diſ- 
poſed for motions of every kind phalific can- 
not long preſerve its natural prope oy (theſe are Poly- 
bius's words) that is to ſay, its tolidity and thickneſs, 
becauſe it requires its peculiar ſpots of ground, and 
thoſe, as it were, made purpoſely for it ; and that for 
want of ſuch tracks, it encumbers, or rather breaks 
itſelf by its own motion ; not to mention, that, if it 


is once broke, the ſoldiers who co 


rally again. 
ſion into ſmall bodies, 


or ſeparated at pleaſure. 


fine, it has a 
quent 


ly more activity 


mpoſe it can never 


Whereas the Roman army, by its 'divi- 


takes advantage of all places 
and ſituations, and ſuits itſelf to them. 


It Is N | 


It files off, or draws to 
ther, without the leaſt difficulty. 


detach, rally, and form every kind of evolutiot 
in the Whole or in part, as occaſion may require: 
greater variety of motions, 
and ſtrength 


— 


It can very e bs 
either 
a 
and conſe- 
than the phalanx. 


O This enabled Faulus *: milius to 3 his 
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(c) Plutarch. in Paul mil. p. 265, 266. Liv. I. xliv.. u. 41. 712 


* Statarius utergue- miles, or- 
dines ſervans; ſed i 
mobilis, & unius generis : Romana 


acies diſtinctior, ex pluribus partibus 
qua- 


conſtans; facilis 
cumque opus eſſet, f 
Tit. Liv l. ix. n. 19. 
Erant pleraque ſylveſtria circà, 
incommoda phalangi, maxime 
Mucedonum, quæ, niſi ubi præ- 


ar tienti 
acilis jungenti, 


longis haſtis velut vallum ante cly- 


peos objecit (quod ut fiat, libero 
campo 0; us eſt) mullius admod um 
uſus eſt. Id l. xxxi. n 39. 

J Secunda ſegio immiſſa dimpa- 


phalanx im- 


haſtis, intolerabiles vires ſunt 


vit phalangem ; neque ulla. evi- 
dentior cauſa victoriæ füit, quam 
quod multa paſſim prelia erant, 
Jain fluctuantem turbarunt primè, 
einde disjecerunt phalangem; cu- 
zus confertæ, & intentis 3 

carptim aggrediendo circum 
mobile longitudine - & Nr 
tate haſtam cogas, confuſa ſtrue 
implicantur : ſi vero ab latere, aut 
ab tergo, aliquid tumultus incre- 
puit, ruinz modo turbantur. Si- 
cut tum adverſus catervatim irru- 
entes Romanos, & interrupta mul- 
| tifariam 


phalanx in front. But the Macedonians (keeping 
very cloſe together) holding their pikes with beck 
hands, and preſenting this iron rampart. to the enemy, 
could not be either broke or forced in any manner, 
and ſo made a dreadful: laughter of the Romans, But 
at laſt, the unevenneſs of the ground, and the great 
extent of the front in battle, not allowing the Mace- 
donians to continue in all parts that range of ſhields 
and pikes, Paulus Æmilius obſerved, that the phalanx 
was obliged to leave ſeveral openings and intervals. 
Upon this, he attacked them at theſe openings, not 
as before, in front, and in a general onſet, but by de- 
tached bodies, and in different parts, at one and the 
ſame time. By this means the phalanx was broke in 
an inſtant, and its Whole force, which conſiſted merely 
in its union, and the impreſſion it made all at once, 
was entirely loſt, and Paulus Emilius gained the vic- 
tory. 1 2 8 5 8 | | | 
(d) The ſame Polybius, in the twelfth book above 
cited, deſcribes in few words the order of battle ob- 
ſerved by the cavalry. According to him, a ſquadron 
of horſe conſiſted of eight hundred, generally drawn 
up one hundred in front, and. eight deep; conſequently 
ſuch a ſquadron as this took up a furlong, or an hun- 
dred fathoms, ſuppoling the diſtance of one fathom 
of ſix feet for each horſeman; a ſpace he muſt neceſ- 


farily have, to make his evolutions and to rally. Ten 


ſquadrons, . or eight thouſand horſe, occupied ten times 
as much ground, that is, ten furlongs, or a thouſand 
fathoms, which makes-about half a league. . 
From what has been ſaid the reader may judge how 


much ground an army took up according to the num- 


ber of infantry and cavalry of which it conſiſted. 
tifariam acie, obviam ite coge- in frontem adverſus inſtructam 
bantur: & Romani, quaeumque phalangem concurrifſent—induif- 


data intervalla eſſent, inſinuabant ſent ſe haſtis, nec confertam aciem 


grglines ſuos. Qui.fi-univerſa acie fuſtinuiſſent. Tit, Liv. 


| Sxer. 
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celebrated victory over Perſeus. He firſt attacked the 
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THE HISTORY, 


"RO I. 7 he ſacred war. Sequel of 'Y Ber 


' Pritiy. He endeavours in vain to pale 4 2 of 
the paſs of Thermopyle. 


; (9) ISCORD, which. fomented W in 
D the Greeks diſpoſitions not very remote from 


an open rupture, broke out with great violence upon 
account of the Phocæans. Thoſe people who inha- 
bited the territories: adjacent to Delphos, ploughed up 
certain lands that were facred to Apollo, which were 
thereby prophaned. Immediately the people in the 
neighbourhood exclaimed againſt them, as guilty of 
ſacrilege, ſome from a ſpirit of ſincerity, and others in 
order to cover their private revenge with the veil of 
religion. The war that broke out on this occaſion was 

called the ſacred war, as undertaken from a religious 
motive, and laſted ten years. The people guilty of 
this prophanation were ſummoned to appear before the 
Amphyctions, or ſtates general of Greece; and the 
whole affair being duely examined, the Phocæans were 
declared lacrilegious, and ſentenced to Pay a oy 


fine. 


Philoinelus, one of ds chief citizens, a bold man, 
and of great authority, having proved by ſome verſes 
in () Homer, that the ſovereignty of Delphos be- 
longed anciently to the Phocæans, inflames them 
againſt this decree, determines with them to take u 

arms, and is appointeed their general. He immed1- 
ately went to Sparta, to engage the Lacedæmonians 
in his intereſt. They were very much diſguſted at the 
ſentence which the Amphyctions had pronounced 
againlt them, at the follicitation of the Thebans, by 
which they had been allo condemned to pay a fine, 
for having ſeiſed upon the citadel of Thebes by fraud 
and violence. Archidamus, one of the . kings of 
Sparta, gave Philomelus a handſome reception. "This 
"monarch, however, did not dare to declare openly in 
favour of the Phoczans, oor: promiſed to aſſiſt him 


with 
(-} Dicd. 1, xvi, p. 425=—=433- Cf) Uiad, I. ii. v. 516. 


e 
with money, and to furniſh him ſecretly with troops, 
as he accardingly dig: toe EET OE” 
© Philomelus, at his return home, raiſes ſoldiers, and 
begins by attacking the temple of Delphos, of which 
he poſſeſſed himſelf without any great difficulty, the 
inhabitants of the country making but a weak reſiſt- 
ance. The * Locrians, a people in the neighbourhood 
of Delphos, took arms againſt him, but were de- 
feated in ſeveral rencounters. Philomelus, encouraged 
by theſe firſt ſucceſſes, increaſed his troops daily, and 
put himſelf in a condition to carry on his enterpriſe 
with vigour. Accordingly he enters the temple, tears 
from the pillars the decree of the Amphyctions againſt 
the Phoczans, publiſhes all over the country, that he 
has no deſign to ſeiſe the riches of the temple, and 
that his ſole view is to reſtore the Phoczans their an- 
cient rights and privileges. It was neceſſary for him 
to have a ſanction from the god who prefided at Del- 
phos, and to receive ſuch an anſwer from the oracle 
as might be favourable to him. The prieſteſs at firſt 
refuſed to co-operate on this occaſion ; but, being ter- 
rified by his menaces, ſhe anſwered, that the god per- 
mitted him to do whatever he ſhould think proper; a 
circumſtance he took care to publiſh to all th neigh- 
bouring nations. „ 

The affair was now become a ſerious one. The 
Amphyctions meeting a ſecond time, a reſolution was 
formed to declare war againſt the Phocæans. Moſt of 
the Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and ſided 
with the one or the other party. The Bœotians, the 
Locrians, Theſſalians, and ſeveral other neighbouring 

people declared in favour of the god; whilſt Sparta, 
Athens, and ſome other cities of Peloponneſus, joined 
with the Phocæans. Philomelus had not yet touched 
the treaſures of the temple; but being afterwards not 
ſo ſcrupulous, he believed that the riches of the god 
could not be better employed than in his (the deity's) 
defence, for he gave this ſpecious name to this ſacri- 
legious attempt; and being enabled by this freſh 


„ Or Lochri. 
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ſupply, to double the pay of his ſoldiers, he raiſed a 
very conſiderable body of troo os. 
Several battles were fought, and the ſucceſs for ſome 
time ſeemed doubtful on both ſides. Every, body knows 
how much religious wars are to be dreaded:; and the 
prodigious lengths which a falſe zeal, when veiled 
with ſo venerable a name, is apt to go. The The- 
bans having in a rencounter 5 15 ſeveral priſoners, 
condemned them all to die as ſacrilegious wretches, 
who were excommunicated. The Phocæans did the 
ſame by way of repriſal. Theſe had at firſt gained 


ſeveral advantages; but having been defeated in a 


great battle, Philomelus their leader, being cloſely at- 
racked, upon an eminence from which there was no 
retreating, defended himſelf for a long time with invin- 


cible bravery, which however not availing, he threw 


| himſelf headlong from a rock, in order to avoid the 


torments he muſt unavoidably have undergone, had 


he fallen alive into the hands of his enemies. Ono- 


A.M. 
3651. 
Ant. J. C. 
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command of the forces. | es e HE 

This new general had ſoon levied a freſh army, the 
advantageous pay he offered procuring, him. ſoldiers 
from all ſides. He alſo by diat of money brought 
over ſeveral chiefs of the other party,. and prevailed 


marchus was his ſucceſſor, and took upon him the 


4 


by which he gained great advantage. > 

Philip thought it moſt conſiſtent with his intereſt to 
remain neuter in this general movement of the Greeks 
in favour either of the Phoczans or of the Thebans. 
It was conſiſtent with the policy of this ambitious 
prince, who had little regard for religion or the in- 
tereſt of Apollo, but was always intent upon his own, 
not to engage in a war by which he could not reap: the 


upon them either to retire, or to do little or nothing, 


leaſt benefit; and to take advantage of a juncture, in 


which all Greece, employed and divided by a great 
war, gave him an opportunity to extend his frontiers, 
and puſh. his conqueſts without any apprehenſion of 
oppoſition. He was allo well pleaſed to ſee. both 
parties, weaken and conſume each other, as he ſhould 

N 5 thereby 
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chereby be enabled to fall upon them afterwards with 
greater advantage. 

(x) Being defirous of ſubjecting Thrace, and of ſe- A.M, 
curing the conqueſts he had already made in it, he de- 3651. 
termined to poſſeſs himſelf of Methone, a ſmall city, 3 
incapable of ſupporting icſelf by its own ſtrength, but = 
which gave him diſquiet, and obſtructed his deſigns 
whenever it was in the hands of his enemies. Accord- 
ingly he beſieged that city, made himſelf maſter of, 
—— raſed it. (5) He loft one of his eyes before Me- 
thone, by a very fingular accident. Aſter of Amphi- 
polis had offered his ſervice to Philip, as fo excellent 
2 markſman, that he cquld bring own birds in their 

moſt rapid flight. The monarch made this anſwer, 
Well, F will take-you into my ſervice when I make war 
upon 'farlings; which anſwer ſtung the croſs-bowman 
to the quick. - A repartee proves often of fatal conſe- 
quence to him who makes it, and it is m_ a ſmall 
merit to know when to hold one's tongue. After 
having thrown himſeif into the city, he let "fy an ar- 
row, on which was written To Philip's right eye, and 
gave him a moſt cruel proof that he was a good 
markſman; for he hit him in his right eye. Philip 
ſent him back the ſame arrow, with this inſcription, 
If Philip: takes the city, he will hang up Acer; and ac- 
cordingly he was as good as his word. 

(i) A ſkilful ſurgeon drew the arrow outof Philip's | 
eye with fo much art and dexterity, that not the leaſt 

| ſcar remained; and though he could not fave his eye, 

he yet took away the blemiſh. (t) But nevertheleſs 
this monarch was fo weak, as to be angry whenever 
any perſon happened to let flip the word Cyclops, or 
even the word eye, in his preſence. Men, however, 
ſeldom bluſh for an honourable imperfection. A La- 
cedæmonian woman thought more like a man, when, 
to conſole her ſon for a glorious wound that had lamed 
bim, ſhe ſaid, Now, ſon, every ſtep you take will put you 
in mind of on valour. 

Vol. IV. | T After 


) Diod. p. 434. (b) Suidas in Kay, (i) n l. vii. c. 37. 
8 ws ( Demet. Phaler, de Hout. e. ii. 
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THE /HlSiFORY 
(1) After the taking of Methone, Philip, ever ſtu- 


| dious either to weaken his enemies by new conqueſts, 


or gain new friends by doing them ſome important 


ſervice, marched into Theffaly, which had implored 
his aſſiſtance againſt the tyrants. The liberty of that 
country ſeeemed now ſecure, ſince Alexander of Pheræ 
was no more. Nevertheleſs, his brothers, who, in 

concert with his wife Thebé, had murthered Hg 
grown weary of having ſome time acted the part of 
deliverers, revived his tyranny, and oppreſſed the 
Theſſalians with a new yoke: Lycophron, the eldeſt 
of the three brothers who ſucceeded Alexander, had 


ſtrengthened himſelf, by the protection of the Phocæ- 


ans. Onomarchus, their leader, brought him a nu- 
merous body of forces, and: at. firſt gained. àa conſider- 


able advantage over Philip; but engaging him a ſe- 


cond time, he was entirely defeated, and his army 
routed. The flying troops were purſued to the ſea- 
ſhore. Upwards of ſix thouſand men were killed on 
the ſpot, among whom was Onomarchus, whoſe body 
was hung upon a gallows: and three thouſand, who 
were taken priſoners, were thtown into the ſea by Phi- 
lip's order, as ſo many ſacrilegious wretches; the pro- 
feſſed enemies of religion. Lycophron delivered u 

the city of Pheræ, and reſtored Theſſaly to its liberty 
by abandoning it. By the happy ſucceſs of this ex- 


pedition, Philip acquired for ever the affection of the 


Theſſalians, whoſe excellent cavalry, joined to the 
Macedonian phalanx, had afterwards ſo en a ſhare | 
in his victories and thoſe. of his ſon. : 

Phayllus, who ſucceeded his brother Onomarchus, 


finding the ſame. advantages he had done, from the 


_. immenſe riches he found in the temple, raiſed a nu» 
merous army: and ſupported by the troops of the 


Lacedæmonians, Athenians, and the other allies, | 


whom he paid very largely, he went into Bceotia and 
invaded the Thebans. For a long time victory ſhifted 


| ſides; but at laſt Phayllus being attacked with a ſud: 


den and violent N after ſuffering the moſt 
crye] 


(!) Diod. p. 432—435. 
4 
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cruel torments, ended his life in a manner worthy of 
his impieties and ſacrilegious actions. Phalecus, then 
very young, the ſon of Onomarchus, was placed in 
his room; and Mnaſeas, a man of great experience, 
and ſtrongly attached to his family, was appointed his 
counſellor. _ 35 

The new leader treading in the ſteps of his prede- 
ceſſors, plundered the temple as they had done, and 
enriched all his friends. At laſt the Phoceans opened 


275 


their eyes, and appointed commiſſioners to call all 


thoſe to account who had any concern in the publick 
monies. Upon this Phalecus was depoſed; and, after 
an exact enquiry, it was found that from the begining 
of the war there had been taken out of the temple 
upwards of ten thouſand talents, that is, about one 
million, five hundred thouſand pounds. 


Philip, after having freed the Theſſalians, reſolved 


to carry his arms into Phocis. This is his firſt attempt 
to get footing in Greece, and to have a ſhare in the 


general affairs of the Greeks, from which the kings 
of Macedon had always been excluded as foreigners, 
In this view, upon pretence of going over into Pho- 
cis in order to puniſh the ſacrilegious Phoczans, he 
marches towards Thermopylæ ro poſſeſs himſelf of 


a paſs, which gave him a free pſſage into Greece, 


and eſpecially into Attica, The Arhenians, upon 
hearing of a march which might prove of the moſt 


fatal conſequence to them, haſtened to Thermopylæ 


and poſſeſſed themſelves very ſeaſonably of this im- 


portant paſs, which Philip, did not dare attempt to 
force; ſo that he was obliged to return back into Ma- 


bg 


cedonia. 
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SecT. III. DEeMosTHENES, upor PHriLIP's attempt- 
ing Thermopylæ, barangues the Athenians, and ani- 
mates them againſt that prince. Little regard is paid 
to his oration. Olynthus upon the point of being be- 
fieged by Philip, addreſſes the Athenians for ſuccour. 
De MOSTHENES endeavours by his oratians to rouſe them 
out of their lethargy. They ſend but a very weak ſuc- 

cour, and PHILIP at length takes Olynthus.. ; 


S we ſhall ſoon ſee Philip engaged againſt the Athe- 
nians, and as they, by = ſtrong exhortations 
and prudent - counſels of Demoſthenes, will become 
his greateſt enemies, and the moſt powerful oppoſers 
of his ambitious deſigns; .it may not be improper, 
before we enter into that part of the hiſtory, to give 
a ſhort account of the ſtate of Athens, and of the 
diſpoſition of the citizens at that time, 
We muſt not form a judgement of the character of 
the Athenians, in the age we are now ſpeaking of, 
from that of their anceſtors, in the time of the bat- 
tles of Marathon and of Salamis, from whoſe virtue 
they had extremely degenerated. They were no 
longer the ſame men, and had no longer the ſame 
maxims, and the ſame manners. They no longer 
diſcovered the ſame zeal for the publick good, the 
ſame application to the affairs of the ſtate, the ſame 
courage to ſupport fatigues of war by ſea and land; 
the ſame care of the revenues, the ſame willingneſs 
to bear ſalutary advice; the ſame diſcerament in the 
choice of generals of the armies, and of magiſtrates 
to whom they entruſted the adminiſtration of he ſtate. 
To theſe happy, theſe glorious diſpoſitions, ſucceeded 
a fondneſs for repoſe, and an indolence with regard to 
publick affairs; an averſion for military fatigues, 
which they now left entirely to mercenary troops; and 
a profuſion of the publick treaſures in games and 
ſhows; a love for the flattery which their orators la- 
viſhed upon them; and an unhappy facility-in confer- - 
ring publick offices by intrigue and cabal; all which 
uſually precede the approaching ruin of ſtates, Such 
VV ; way 
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was the ſituation of Athens, at the time the king of 
Macedon began to turn his arms againſt Greece. 
We have ſeen thar Philip, after various conqueſts 
had attempted to advance as far as Phocis, but in vain; 
| becauſe the Athenians, juſtly alarmed at the impend- 


ing danger, had ſtopped him at the paſs of Thermo- 
pylæ. (mn) Demoſthenes taking advantage of ſo fa- 


vourable a diſpoſition of things, mounted the tribu- 
nal, in order to ſet before them a lively image of the 


impending danger to which they were expoſed by the 
boundleſs ambition of Philip; and to convince them 


of the abſolute neceſſity they were under, from hence, 


to apply the moſt ſpeedy remedies. Now, as the ſuc- 


ceſs of his arms, and the rapidity of his progreſs, 


ſpread throughout Athens a kind of terrour bordering 
very near deſpair, the orator, by a wonderful artifice 
firſt endeavours to revive their courage, and aſcribes 
their calamities to their floth and indolence. For, if 
they hitherto had acquitted themſelves of their duty, 
and that in ſpiet of their activity and their utmoſt 
efforts, Philip had prevailed over them, they then, in- 
deed, would not have the leaſt reſource or hope left. 
But in this oration, and all thoſe which follow, De- 
moſthenes inſiſts ſtrongly, that the grandeur of Philip 
is wholly owing to the ſupineneſs of the Athenians 
and that it is this ſupineneſs which makes him bold, 
daring, and ſwells him with ſuch a ſpirit of haughti- 
nels, as even inſults the Athenians. | 
See,“ ſays Demoſthenes to them, ſpeaking of 
Philip, © to what a height the arrogance of that man 
< riſes, who will not ſuffer you to chooſe either action 
< or repoſe; but employs menaces, and, as fame 


& ſays, ſpeaks in the moſt inſolent terms; and not 


. <. contented with his firſt conqueſts, but incapable of 


< {atiating his luſt of dominion, engages every day 


<« in ſome new enterpriſe. Poſſibly you wait till ne- 
ceſſity reduces you to act; can any one be greater 
“ to freeborn men than ſhame and infamy? Will you 


then for ever walk the publick place with this 


ls D queſtion 
(n) Demoſth. 1 Philip, 


| 
| 
| 
If 
3 
| 
; 
| 
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* queſtion in your mouths, What news is there ?\ Can 


&« there be greater news, than that a Macedonian has 
« vanquiſhed the Athenians, and made himſelf the 
< ſupreme arbiter of Greece? Philip is dead, ſays one; 


he is only fick, replies another.” (His being wound- 


ed at Methone had occaſioned all theſe reports.) 
« But whether he be ſick or dead is nothing to the 
« purpoſe, O Athens! For the moment after heaven 


s had delivered you from him, (ſhould you ſtill be- 


& have as you now do) you would raiſe up another 
„Philip againſt yourſelves ; ſince the man in queſtion 


e owes his grandeur infinitely more to your indolence, 


than to his own ſtrength.” 
But Demoſthenes, not ſatisfied with bare remon- 


ſtrances, or with giving his opinion in general terms, 


propoſed a plan, the execution of which he believed 
would check the attempts of Philip. In the firſt place, 
he adviſes the Athenians. to fit out a fleet of fifty 
22 and to reſolve firmly to man them themſelves. 

e requires them to re- inforce theſe with ten gallies 


lightly armed, which may ſerve as a convoy to the 


fleet and tranſports. With regard to the land- forces, 
as in his time the general, elected by the moſt powerful 
faction, formed the army only of a confuſed aſſemblage 

of foreigners and mercenary troops, who did little 
ſervice; Demoſthenes requires them to levy no more 


than two thouſand choſen troops, five hundred of 


which ſhall be Athenians, and the reſt raiſed from 
among the allies; with two hundred horſe, fifty of 
which ſhall alſo be Athenians. 

The expence of this little army, with regard only 
to proviſions and other matters independent from their 
pay, was to. amount to little more per month than 
ninety * talents (ninety thouſand crowns) viz. forty 
talents for ten convoy gallies, at the rate of twenty 
mine (a thouſand livres) per month for each galley; 
forty talents for the two thouſand infantry, and ten 
drachmas (five livres) fer month for each foot-ſoldier ; 

which 


® Each talent vas worth a thouſaud crowns. 
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which five livres per month make a little more than 
three-pence farthing French money per diem. Finally, 


twelve talents for the two hundred horſe, at thirty 


drachmas (fifteen livres) per month for each horſe- 
man; which fifteen livres per month make ten ſols 
per diem. The reaſon of my relating this ſo particu- 
larly, is to give the reader an idea of the expences of 

an army in thoſe times. Demoſthenes adds, if any 
one imagines, that the preparation of proviſions is not 
a conſiderable ſtep, he is very much miſtaken; for he 
is perſuaded, that provided the forces do not want 
roviſions, the war will furniſh them with every thing 


ſides; and that without doing the leaſt wrong to 


the Greeks or allies, they will not fail of ſufficient 
acquiſitions to make up all deficiences and arrears 
( N . . 

But as the Athenians might be ſurpriſed at De- 
moſthenes's requiring ſo ſmall a body of forces, he 
gives this reaſon for it, viz. that at preſent the com- 
monwealth did not permit the Athenians to oppoſe 
Philip with a ſufficient force in the field; and that it 
would be their buſineſs to make excurſions only. Thus 
his deſign was, that this little army ſhould be hover- 
ing perpetually about the frontiers of Macedonia, ta 
awe, obſerve, harraſs, and keep cloſe to the enemy, 
in order to prevent them from concerting and exe- 
cuting ſuch enterpriſes with eaſe, as theg might think 
fit to attempt. 5 

What the ſucceſs of this haringue was, is not 
known. It is very probable, that as the Athenians 
were not attacked perſonallv, they, according to the 
ſupineneſs natural to them, were very indolent with 
regard to the progreſs of Philip's arms. The di- 
viſions at this time in Greece were very favourable to 
that monarch. Athens and Lacedæmonia on one fide 
employed themſelves wholly in reducing the ftrength 
of Thebes their rival; whilſt, on the other fide, the 
Theſſalians, in order to free themſelves from their ty- 
rants, and the Thebans, to maintain the ſuperiority 
which they had acquired by the battles of Leuctra 
7 | RR | and 
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and Mantinea, devoted themſelves in the moſt reſolute 
manner to Philip; and aſſiſted him (undeſignedly) in 
making chains for themſelves. | | 
Philip, as an able politician, knew well how to 
take advantage of all theſe diſſenſions. This king, in- 
order to ſecure his frontiers, had nothing more at heart 
than to enlarge them towards Thrace; and this he 
Could ſcarce attempt but at the expence of the Athe- 
nians, who fince the defeat of Xerxes had many colo- 
nies (beſides ſeveral ſtates who were either their allies 
or tributaries) in that country. FI 
Olynthus, a city of Thrace in the peninſula of 
Pallene, was one of theſe colonies. The Olynthians 
had been at great variance with Amyntas father of 
Philip, and had even very much oppoſed the latter, 
upon his acceſſion to the crown. However, being 
not firmly eſtabliſned on his throne, he at firſt em- 
ployed diſſimulation, and requeſted the alliance of the 
Olynthians, to whom, ſome time after, he gave u 
Potidæa, an important fortreſs, which he had con- 
quered, in concert with and for them, from the Athe- 
nians. When he found himſelf able to execute his 
project, he took proper meaſures in order to beſiege 
Olynthus. The inhabitants of this city, who — 
ſtorm gathering at a diſtance; had recourſe to the Athe- 
nians, of whom they requeſted immediate aid. The 
affair was debated in an aſſembly of the people, and as 
it was of the utmoſt importance, a great number of 
orators met in the afſembly. Each of them mounted 
it in his turn, which was regulated by their age. 
Demoſthenes, who was then but four-and-thirty, did 
not ſpeak till after his ſeniors had diſcuſſed the matter a 
long time. N 2 
(2) In this “ diſcourſe; the orator, the better to 
ER „„ ſucceed 
| (2) Olynth. ii. | 
be oration which Demaftbemes great weight on this occaſion, changes 


Fr onounced at that time, is generally the order generally obſerved in Be- 


d upon as the ſecond of the three moſthenes's orations, and places this at 
Olynthiacks, -which relate to this the bead of the Olynthiacks. Thou 
ſubject. But M. de Tourreil, chiefly I am of bis opinion, I Hal cite the 
on the authority of Dionyſius Hali-. orations in the order they art printed. 
carnaſſenſis, which ought to be of | e 
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ſucceed in his aim, alternately terrifies and S 
the Athenians. For this purpoſe, he repreſents Philip 
in two very different lights. On one fide, he is a man, 
whoſe unbounded ambition the empire of the world 
would not ſariate, an haughty tyrant, who looks upon 
all men, and even his allies as ſo many ſubjects or 
| Naves; and who, for that reaſon, is no leſs incenſed by 
too low a ſubmiſſion, than an open revolt; a vigilant 
politician, who, always intent to take advantage of 
the overſights and errors of others, ſeiſes every fa- 
vourable opportunity; an indefatigable warrior, whom 
his _— multiplies, and who ſupports perpetually 
the moſt ſevere toils, without allowing himſelf a mo- 
ment's repoſe, or having the leaſt regard to the diffet- 
ence of ſeaſons; an intrepid hero, who ruſhes throu 
obſtacles, and plunges into the midſt of dangers; a 
corrupter, who with his purſe, trafficks, buys, and 
employs gold no leſs than iron; a happy prince, on 
whom fortune laviſhes her favours, and for whom ſhe 
ſeems to have forgot her inconſtancy : But, on the 
bother ſide, this fame Philip is an imprudent man, who . 
meaſures his vaſt projects, not by his ftrength, but 
merely by his ambition; a raſh man, who, by his at- 
tempts, digs himſelf the grave of his own grandeur, 
and opens precipices before him, down which a ſmall 
effort would throw him; a knave, whoſe power is 
raiſed on the moſt ruinous of all foundations, breach 
of faith, and villainy ; an uſurper, hated univerſally 
abroad, who, by trampling upon all laws, human and 
divine, has made all nations his enemies; a tyrant, 
deteſted even in the heart of his dominions, in which, 
by the infamy of his manners and other vices, he has 
tired out the patience of his captains, his ſoldiers, and 
of all his ſubjects in general; to conclude, a perjured and 
impious wretch, equally abhorred by heaven and earth, 
and whom the gods are now upon the point of deſtroy- 
ing by any hand that will adminiſter to their wrach, and 
ſecond their vengeance. T1, | 
This is the double picture of Philip, which M. de 
Tourreil draws, by uniting the ſeveral detached linea- 
: ments 
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ments in the preſent oration of Demoſthenes. In it is 


| ſhown the great freedom with which the Athenians 
| ſpoke of ſo powerful a monarch. . 5 


Our orator, after having repreſented Philip. one 


moment as formidable, the next very eaſy to be con- 


quered, concludes, that the only certain method for 


reducing ſuch an enemy, would be to reform the new 


abuſes, to revive the ancient order and regulations, to 


appeaſe domeſtick diſſenſions, and to ſuppreſs the ca- 


bals which · are inceſſantly forming; and all this in ſuch a 
manner, that every thing may unite in the ſole point of 
the publick ſervice; and that, at a common expence, 


every man, according to his abilities, may concur to 


the deſtruction of the common enemy. 


Demades“, bribed by Philip's gold, oppoſed very 


ſtrenuouſly the advice of Demoſthenes, but in vain; 


for the Athenians ſent, under the conduct of Chares 
the general, thirty gallies and two thouſand men to 
ſuccour the Olynthians, who, in this urgent neceſſity, 
which ſo nearly affected all the Greeks in general, 
could obtain aſſiſtance only from the Athenians, . | 
However, this ſuccour did not prevent the deſigns 
of Philip, or the progreſs of his arms. For he 
marches into Chalcis, takes ſeveral places of ſtrength, 
the fortreſs of Gira, and ſpreads terrour thoughout the 


whole country. Olynthus, being thus in great danger 


of an invaſion, and menaced with deſtruction, ſent a 
ſecond embaſſy to Athens, to ſollicit a new re-inforce- 


ment. Demoſthenes argues very ſtrongly in favour of 
their requeſt, and proves to the Athenians, that they 


were equally obliged by honour and intereſt to have 
regard to it. This is the ſubje& of the Olynthiack 


generally taken as the third. 


The orator, always animated with a ſtrong and 
lively zeal for the ſafety and glory of his country, en- 
deavours to intimidate the Athenians, by ſetting be- 
fore them the dangers with which they are threatened ; 
exhibiting to them a moſt dieadful proſpect of the 
future, if they do not rouſe from their lethargy : 4 or 

725 N . | c at, 
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that, in caſe Philip ſeiſes upon Olynthus, he will in- 
evitably attack Athens afterwards with all his forces. 
The greateſt difficulty was the means of raiſing 


ſuffcient ſums for defraying the expences requiſite for 


the ſuccour of the Olynthians, becauſe the military 
funds were otherwiſe employed, viz. for the celebration 
of the publick games. 


When the Athenians, at the end of the war of 


gina, had concluded a thirty years peace with the 


Lacedzmonians, they reſolved to put into their trea- 


ſury, by way of reſerve, a thouſand talents every 
year; at the ſame time prohibiting any perſon, upon 
pain of death, to mention the employing any part of 
It, except for repulſing an enemy who ſhould invade 
Attica. This was at firſt obſerved with the warmth 
and fervour which men have for all new inſtitutions, 


Afterwards Pericles, in order to make his court to 


the people, propoſed to diſtribute among them, in 
times of peace*, the thouſand talents, and to apply 
it in giving to each citizen two oboli at the publick 
ſhows, upon condition, however, that they might re- 
ſame this fund in time of war. The propoſal way 
approved, and the reſtriction alſo. But, as all con- 
ceſſions of this kind degenerate, one time or other into 


licence, the Athenians were ſo highly pleaſed with 


this diſtribution (called by Demades a glue by which 
the Athenians would be catched) that they abſolutely 
would not ſuffer it to be retrenched upon any account. 
The abuſe was carried to ſuch a height, that Eubulus, 

one of the faction who oppoſed Demoſthenes, pro- 


hibited any perſon, upon pain of death, ſo much as to 


propoſe the reſtoring, for the ſervice of the war, thoſe 
funds which Pericles had transferred to the games 
and publick ſhows. Apollodorus was even puniſhed, 


for declaring himſelf of a contrary opinion, and for ; 


inſiſting upon it. | fe 
This abſurd profuſion had very ſtrange effects. It 


was impoſſible to ſupply it but by impoſing taxes, 


the 


ad Theſe gamer, beſides the two of the perſons preſent, occaſioned a 
oboli which were diſtributed to each great number of other expences, 
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the inequality of which (being entirely arbitrary) per- 
| A 2 feuds, n e 9955 


tions ſo very ſlow, as quite defeated the deſign of 
them, without leſſening the expence. As the artificers 
and ſea-faring people, who compoſed above two- 
.thirds of the people of Athens, did not contribute any 


rich. Theſe murmured upon that account, and re- 


and had no manner of inclination to ſubtract from their 


already but too many eſtabliſhed) but to examine and 


neceſſity, either to ruin themſelves, in caſe they gave 


a and made the military prepara- 


part of their ſubſtance, and only SAVE their perſons, 
the whole weight of the taxes fell entirely upon the 


Yroached the others with the publick monies being 
quandered upon feſtivals, comedies, and the like ſu- 
e But the 55 le, being ſenſible of their 
uperiority, paid very little regard to their complaints, 


diverſions, merely to eaſe people who poſſeſſed employ- 
ments and dignities, from which they were entirely 
excluded. Beſides, any perſon who ſhould dare to 
propoſe this to the people ſeriouſly and in form, would 
be in great danger of his life. | 
However, Demoſthenes preſumed to introduce this 
ſabje& at two different times; but then he treated it 
with the utmoſt art and circumſpection. After ſhow- 
ing that the Athenians were indiſpenſably obliged to 
raiſe an army, in order to ſtop the virevptifes of 
Philip, he hints (but in a diſtant way) that thoſe funds 
which were expended in theatrick repreſentations, 
ought to be employed for levying and maintaining an 
armed force. He demanded that commiſſioners might 
be nominated, not to enact new laws (there being 


aboliſh ſuch as ſhould be prejudicial to the common- 
wealth. He did not thereby become obnoxious to 
capital puniſhment, as enacted by thoſe laws; becauſe 
he did not require that they ſhould be actually abo- 
liſhed, but only that commiſſioners might be nomi- 
nated to inſpect them. He only hinted, how highly 
neceſſary it was to aboliſh a law, which grieved the 
moſt zealous citizens, and reduced them to this ſad 


their opinion boldly and faithfully, or to deſtroy their 
| WE. Z 7 country, | 
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country, in caſe they obſerved a fearful, prevaricating * 
filence. --- Py 8 8 
Theſe remonſtrances do not ſeem to have the ſuc- 
ceſs they deſerved, ſince in the following Olynthiack, 
(which is commonly placed as the firſt) the orator was 
obliged to inveigh once more againſt the miſapplica- 
tion of the military funds. The Olynthians being 
now vigorouſly attacked by Philip, and having hitherto 
been very ill ſerved by the venal ſuccours of Athens, 
required, by a third embaſſy, a body of troops, which 
ſnould not conſiſt of mercenaries and foreigners as 
before, but of true Athenians, of men inſpired with 
a ſincere ardour for the intereſt both of their own 
glory, and the common cauſe. The Arhenlians, at 
the earneſt ſollicitation of Demoſthenes, ſent Chares 
a ſecond time, with a re - inforcement of ſeventeen 
gallies, of two thouſand foot, and three hundred 
horſe, all citizens of Athens, as the Olynthians had 
requeſted. _ Fo ark 
(0). The following year Philip poſſeſſed. himſelf of A. M. 
Olynthus. Neither the ſuccours nor efforts of the 3656. 
Athenians could defend it from its domeſtick enemies. t. . C. 
It was betrayed by Euthycrates and Laſthenes, two of 
its moſt eminent citizens, in, actual employment at 
that time. "Thus Philip entered by the breach which 
his gold had made. Immediately he plunders this 
unhappy city, lays one part of the inhabitants in 
chains, and ſells the reſt for ſlaves; and diſtinguiſnes 
thoſe who had betrayed their city, no otherwiſe than 
by the ſupreme contempt he expreſſed for them. 
This king, like his ſon Alexander, loved the treaſon, 
but abherred the traitor. And, indeed, how can a 
prince rely upon him who has betrayed his coun- 
try 2 Every one, even the common ſoldiers of the” 
Macedonian army, reproached Euthycrates and La- 
ſthenes for the perfidy, who complaining to Philip 
upon that account, he only made this ironical anſwer, 
infinitely more ſevere than the reproach itſelf : Do 2 
8 | k 5073 og 
| . Diod, I. xvi. p. 450452. (0) Plut. in Apophtheg. p. 178, 


%% . | 
mind what a pack of vulgar fellows ſay, who call every 
_— ne. „ ä 

he king was overjoyed at his being poſſeſſed of this 
rity, which was of the utmoſt importance to him, as 
its power might have very much checked his conqueſts. 


(2) Some years before, the Olynthians had long re ſiſt- 


at leaſt had not loſt many men in the ſiege. 


ed the united armies of Macedon and Lacedæmonia; 


whereas Philip had taken it with very little reſiſtance, 

He now cauſed ſhows and publick games to be ex- 
hibited with the utmoſt magnificence ; to theſe he added 
feaſts, in which he made himſelf very popular, beſtow- 


Ing on all the gueſts conſiderable gifts, and treating 


them wich the utmoſt marks of his friendſhip. ._ _ 


Sect. IV. Philir declares in favour of Thebes againſt 


_ © the Phacæans, and thereby engages in the ſacred war. | 


He lulls the © Athenians, nottwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of DEMOSTHENES, into ſecurity, by 'a pre- 


ended peace and falſe promiſes. He ſeiſes on Tbermo- 


A. M. 
3657» 


Pylæ, ſubjet3s the Phoceans, and puts an end to the 


* 


en 
3 — * 8 
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E Thebans, being unable alone to terminate 


the war, which they had ſo, long carried on 


4351. againſt che /Phocieans, addreſſed Philip.  Hirherto, 


5 


as we before mentioned, he had obſerved a kind of 
neutrality with reſpect to thę ſacred war; and he 
ſeemed to wait for an opportunity of declaring him- 
ſelf, that is, till both parties ſhould. have weakened 
themſelves by a long war, which equally exhauſted 
them both. The Thebans had now very much abated 
of that haughtineſs, and thoſe, ambitious views with 
which the victories of Epaminondas had inſpired 
them. The inſtant therefore that they requeſted the 
alliance of Philip, he reſolved to eſpouſe the intereſt 
of that republick, in oppoſition to the Phocæans. 
He had not loft ſight bye, 4 project he had formed, 
of obtaining an enterance into Greece, in order to 

ELSE OOO. ow no 

(9) Diod. I. xv. p. 341. | 


make himſelf maſter of it. To give ſucceſs to his de- 
ſign, it was proper for him to declare in favour of one 


of the two parties, which at that time divided all 


Greece, that is, either for the Thebans, or the Athe- 
nians and Spartans. He was not ſo void of ſenſe as to 
imagine, that the latter party would aſſiſt his deſign 


of carrying his arms into Greece. He therefore had 


no more to do but to join the Thebans, who offered 
themſelves voluntarily to him, and who ſtood in need 
of Philip's power to ſupport themſelves in their de- 
clining condition. He therefore declared at once in 
their favour. But to give a ſpecious colour to his 
arms, beſides the gratitude he affected to have at 
heart for Thebes, in which he had been educated, he 
alſo pretended to make an honour of the zeal with 
which he was fired, with regard to the violated god; 
and was very glad to paſs for a religious prince, who 
warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of the god, and of the 
temple of Delphos, in order to conciliate by that 
meuns the ęſteem and friendſhip of the Greeks. Po- 


nticians apply every pretext to their views, and en- 


deavour to ſkreen the moſt unjuſt attempts with the 
veil of probity, and ſometimes even of religion; 
though they very frequently have no manner of regard 
for either, CT oe wr On 
ter) There was nothing Philip had more at heart, 
than to poſſeſs c himſelf of Thermopylæ, as it opened 
him a paſſage into Greece; to appropriate all the ho- 
nour of the ſacred war to himſelf, as if he had been 


principal in that affair, and to preſide in the Pythian 


games.. He was deſirous of aiding the Thebans, and 
by their means to poſſeſs himſelf of Phocis : But then, 
in order to put this double deſign in execution, it was 
neceſſary for him to keep it ſecret from the Athenians, 
who had actually declared war againſt Thebes, and 


who for many years had been in alliance with the 


Phocæans. His buſineſs therefore was to make them 
change their meaſures by placing other objects in their 


= * ) Demoſth. Orat, de falſa Legatione, 5 
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view; and on this occaſion the politicks of Philip ſucs 


ceeded to a wonder. 


The Athenians, who began to grow tired of 4 war 
which was very burthenſome, 1 of little benefit to 


them, had commiſſioned Cteſiphon and Phrynon to 


ſound the intentions of Philip, and in What manner 
ke ſtood diſpoſed with regard ta peace, Theſe re- 
lated that Philip did not appear ayerſe to it, and that 


he even expreſſed a great affeftion for the common. - 
Wealth. Upon this, the Athenians reſolved to ſend a 


ſolemn embaſſy, to enquire more ſtrictly into the truth 
of things, and to procure the laſt explanations, pre- 


viouſly neceſſary to ſo important a negociation. 
 #ſchines and Demoſthenes were among the ten am- 


baſſadors, who brought back three from Philip, viz. 
Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylochus, All the ten 
executed their commiſſion yery faithfully, and gaye 2 


very good account of it. Upon this, they were im- 


a peace, and to ratify it by aaths. 


to wait as ſoon as po 


mediately ſent back with full powers 1 panels 
It was then 


Demoſthenes, who in his firſt embaſſy had met ſome 
Athenian captives in Macedonia, and had promiſed to 
return xi ranſam them at his own expence, endeavours 


to enab 


le himſelf to keep his word; and, in the mean 
time, adviſes his colleagues to embark with the utmo! 
expedition, as the repplpjck had commanded ; and 
ble upon Philip, in what place 
ſoever he might be. However, theſe, inſtead of 
making LIST diſpatch, as they were (rune, g⁰ 
an ambaſſadar's pace, proceed to Macedonia by land, 
ſtay three months jn that country, and give Philip 
time to poſſeſs himſelf of ſeveral other ſtrong places 
belonging to the Athenians in Thrace. At laſt, meet- 
ing with the king of Macedonia, they agree with him 
upon articles of peace; but having lulled them ue 
with the ſpecious pretence of a treaty, he deferred the 


ratification of it from day to day. Philip had found 
means to corrupt the ambaſſadors one after another by 

reſents, Demoſthenes excepted, who being but one, 
oppoſed his colleagues to no manner of purpoſe. 
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In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance 
continually. Being arrived at Pheræ in Theſſaly, he 
at laſt ratifies the treaty of peace, but refuſes to include 
the Phocæans in it. When news was brought to Athens, 
that Philip had ſigned the treaty, it occaſioned very 
great joy in that city, eſpecially to thoſe who were 
averſe to the war, and dreaded the conſequences of it. 
Among theſe was (s) Iſocrates. He was a citizen very 
zealous for the commonwealth, whoſe proſperity he 
had very much at heart. The weakneſs of his voice, 
with a timidity natural to him, had prevented his ap- 
pearing in publick, and from mounting like others 
the tribunal of harangues. He had opened a ſchool 
in Athens, in which he read rhetorical lectures, and 
taught youth eloquence with great reputation and ſuc- 
ceſs. However, he had not entirely renounced the 
care of publick affairs; and as others ſerved their - 
country vida voce, in the publick aſſemblies, Iſocrates 
contributed to it by his writings, in which he delivered 
his thoughts; and theſe being ſoon made publick, 
were very eagerly ſought after. „„ 

On the preſent occaſion, he writ a piece of conſi- 
derable length, which he addreſſed to Philip, with 
whom he held a correſpondence, but in ſuch terms as 
were worthy a good and faithful citizen. He was then 
very far advanced in years, being at leaſt fourſcore and 
eight. The ſcope of this diſcourſe was to exhort 
Philip to take advantage of the peace he had juſt be- 
fore concluded, in order to reconcile all rhe Greek 
nations, and afterwards to turn his arms againſt the 
king of Perſia, The buſineſs was to engage in this 
plan four cities, on which all the reſt depended, viz. 
Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. He confeſſes, 
that had Sparta or Athens been as powerful as for- 
merly, he ſhould have been far from making ſuch a 
| Propoſal, which he was ſenſible they would never ap- 
prove; and which the pride of thoſe two republicks, 
whilſt ſuſtained and augmented by ſucceſs, would reject 
with diſdain. But that now, as the moſt powerful cities 

„ 3 | 


| (5) Ifocrat, Orat. ad Philip. 
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of Greece, wearied out and exhauſted by long wars, 


and humbled in their turns by fatal reverſes of fortune, 


have equally an intereſt in laying down their arms, and 
living in peace, purſuant to the example which the 
Athenians had began to ſet them; the preſent is the 
moſt favourable opportunity Philip could have, to re- 


concile and unite the ſeveral cities of Greece. 


auguſt in Greece. But this project in i 


In caſe he (Philip) ſnould be ſo happy as to ſucceed 
in ſuch a project; ſo glorious and beneficial a ſucceſs 
would raiſe him above whatever had appeared moſt 

del, though it 
ſhould not have ſo happy an effect as he might expect 
from it, would yet infallibly gain him the eſteem, the 
affection, and confidence of all the nations of Greece; 
advantages infinitely preferable to the taking of cities, 
and all the conqueſts he might hope to obtain. | 

Some perſons indeed, who were prejudiced againſt 
Philip, repreſent and exclaim te him as a crafty 
prince, who gives a ſpecious pretext to his march, but, 
at the ſame time, has in reality no other object in view. 
but the enſlaving of Greece. Iſocrates, either from a 
too great credulity, or from a deſire of bringing Phi- 


lip into his views, ſuppoſes, that rumours ſo injurious 


zs theſe, have no manner of foundation; it not being 


probable, that a prince who glories in being deſcended 
from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece, ſhould think 
of invading and poſſeſſing himſelf of it. But theſe 


very reports, which are ſo capable of blackening his 


name, and of ſullying all his glory, ſhould prompt 


him to demonſtrate the falſity of them in the preſence 


of all Greece by the leaſt ſuſpicions of. proofs, in 
leaving and maintaining each city in the full poſſeſſion 


of its laws and liberties ; in removing with the utmoſt. 


care all ſuſpicions of partiality ; in not eſpouſing the 
intereſt of one people againſt another; in winning the 
confidence of all men by a noble diſintereſtedneſs and 
an invariable love of juſtice: In fine, by aſpiring to 
no other title than that of the reconciler of the divi- 


ſions of Greece, a title far more glorious than that of 


conqueror,.  . 


"> It 


Der rer 
It is in the king of Perſia's dominions he ought to 
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merit thoſe laſt titles. The conqueſt of it is open and 
ſure to him, in cafe he could ſucceed in pacifying the 


troubles of Greece. He ſhould call to mind that 


Ageſilaus, with no other forces than thoſe of Sparta, 


ſhook the Perſian throne, and would infallibly have 
ſubverted it, had he not been recalled into Greece, by 
the inteſtine diviſions which then broke out. The ſig- 


nal victory of the ten thouſand under Clearchus, and 


their triumphant retreat in the ſight of innumerable 


armies, prove what might be expected from the joint 
forces of the Macedonians and Greeks, when com- 


manded by Philip againſt a prince inferior in every 


reſpect to him whom Cyrus had endeavoured to de- 


throne. 


Iſocrates concludes with declaring, that one would 


believe the gods had hitherto granted Philip ſo long 
a train of ſucceſſes, with no other view but that he 
might be enabled to form and execute. the glorious 


enterpriſe, the plan of which he had laid before him. 


He reduces the counſel he gave to three heads: Thar 
this prince ſhould govern his own empire, with wiſdom 
and juſtice; ſhould heal the diviſions between the neigh- 
bouring nations and all Greece, without deſiring to 


poſſeſs any part of it himſelf; and this being done, | 


that he ſhould turn his victorious arms againſt a coun- 
try, which from all ages had been the enemy of 
Greece, and had often vowed their deſtruction. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that this is a moſt noble plan, and 

highly worthy a great prince. But Iſocrates had a 
very falſe idea of Philip, if he thought this monarch 
would ever put it in execution. Philip did not poſſeſs 
the equity, moderation, or diſintereſtedneſs, which 


ſuch a project required. He really intended to attack 


Perſia, but was perſuaded that it was his buſineſs to 
ſecure himſelf firſt of Greece, which indeed he was 
determined to do, not by ſervices but by force. He 
did not endeavour either to win over or perſuade na- 
tions, but to ſubject and reduce them. As on his 
fide he had no manner of regard for alliances and 


Wi: treaties, 
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treaties, he Judged of others by himſelf, and was for 
- aſſuring himſelf of them by much ſtronger ties than 
thoſe of friendſhip, gratitude, and ſincerity. ' 
As Demoſthenes was better acquainted with the 
ſtate of affairs than Iſocrates, ſo he formed a truer 
judgement of Philip's deſigns. Upon his return from 
his embaſſy, he declares expreſsly, that he does not 
approve either of the diſcourſe or the conduct of the 
Macedonian king, but that every thing is to be dread- 
ed from him. On the contrary, Eſchines, who had 
been bribed, aſſures the Athenians, that he had diſ- 
covered the greateſt candour and ſincerity in the promiſes 
and proceedings of this king. He had engaged that 
Theſpiæ and Platza ſhould be repeopled, in ſpight of 
the oppoſition of the Thebans; that in caſe he ſhould 
proceed ſo far as to ſubject the Phocæans, he would 
preſerve them, and not do them the leaſt injury; that 
he would reſtore Thebes to the good order which had 
before been obſerved in it; that Oropos ſhould be 
given up abſolutely to the Athenians; and, that in lieu 
of Amphipolis, they, ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 
 Eubcea. It was to no purpoſe that Demoſthenes re- 
monſtrated to his fellow- citizens, that Philip, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe glorious promiſes, endeavoured to 
poſſeſs himſelf, in an abſolute manner, of Phocis; 
and that by abandoning it to him they would betray 
the commonwealth, and give up all Greece into his 
hands. He was not heard, and the oration of Æſ- 
chines, who engaged that Philip would make good 
his ſeveral promiſes, prevailed over that of Demol- 
. thenes. 1 5 | 35 EE 
A.M. (tz) Theſe deliberations gave that prince an opportu- 
Ant. J. C. nity to poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopylæ, and to enter 
346 Phocis. Hitherto there had been no poſſibility of re- 
ducing the Phoczans; but Philip needed bur appear, 
for the bare ſound of his name filled them with terrour. 
Upon the ſuppoſition that he was marching againſt a 
herd of ſacrilegious wretches, not againſt common 
enemies, he ordered all his ſoldiers to wear crowns of 
* = _ laurel, 


} 


(i) Diod. I. xvi. p. 453. 
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laurel, and led them to battle as under the conduct of 
the god himſelf whoſe honour they revenged. The 
inſtant they appeared, the Phocæans believed them- 

ſelves overcome. Accordingly they ſue for peace, and 
yield to Philip's mercy, who gives Phalecus their 
leader leave to retire into Peloponneſus, with the eight 
thouſand men in his ſervice. In this manner Phil 
with very little trouble, engroſſed all the honour of a 
long and bloody war, which had exhaufted the forces 
of both parties. This victory gained him incredi- 
ble honour throughout all Greece, and his glorious 
expedition was the topick of all converſations in that 
country. He was conſidered as the avenger of ſacri- 
lege and the protector of religion ; and they almoſt 
ranked in the number of the gods the man who had 
defended their majeſty with ſo much courage and 
ſucceſs. . 1 . T0) 5 
Philip, that he might not ſeem to do any thing by 
his own private authority, in an affair which concerned 
all Greece, aſſembles the council of the Amphycti- 
ons, and appoints them, for form ſake, ſupreme 
judges of the pains and penalties to which the Pho- 
cæans had rendered themſelves obnoxious. Under 
the name of theſe judges, who were entirely at his 
devotion, he decrees that the cities of Phocis ſhall be 
deſtroyed, that they ſhall be reduced to ſmall towns 
of lixty houſes each, and that thoſe towns ſhall be at 
a certain diſtance one from the other ; that thoſe 
wretches who have committed facrilege, ſhall be abſo- 
Jutely proſcribed ; and that the reſt ſhall not enjoy 
their poſſeſſions, but upon condition of paying an an- 
nual tribute, which ſhall continue to be levied till ſuch 
time as the whole ſums taken out of the temple of 
Delphos ſhall be repaid. Philip did not forget him- 
ſelf on this occaſion. After he had jubjected the re- 
bellious Phocæans, he demanded that their ſeat in the 
council of the Amphyctions, which they had been 
| 93 declared 
* Incredibile - m ex iis pi6ximu ur, 
apud — n Feng Philippo quem, Ty 2 por — 


gloria dedit. Illum vindicem ſa- fit. Juſtin, I. viii. c. 3. 
_ Crilegii, illum ultorum religionum. 5 rh 
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declared to have forfeited, ſhould be transferred to 


him. The Amphyctions, the inſtrument of whoſe 


vengeance he had now been, were afraid of refuſing 
him, and accordingly admitted him a member of their 
body; a circumſtance of the higheſt importance to 
him, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, and of very dan- 
gerous conſequence to all the reſt of Greece. They 


: alſo gave him the ſuperintendance of the Pythian | 


games, in conjunction with the Bœotians and Theſſa- 
lians; becauſe the Corinthians, who poſſeſſed this pri- 
vilege hitherto, had rendered themſelves unworthy of 
it, by ſharing in the ſacrilege of the Phoczans. 

When news was brought to Athens of the treatment 


. which the Phocæans had met with, the former per- 


ceived, but too late, the wrong ſtep they had taken in 
refuſing to comply with. the counſels of Demoſthenes; 

and in abandoning themſelves blindly to the vain and 
idle promiſes of à traitor, who had ſold his country. 


Beſides the ſhame and grief with which they were 


ſeiſed for having failed in the obligations of the“ con- 
federacy, they found that they had betrayed their own 
intereſts in abandoning their allies. For Philip, by 
poſſeſſing himſelf of Phocis, was become maſter of 
Thermopylæ, which opened him the gates, and put 
into his hands the keys of Greece. (u) The Athenians, 
therefore, being alarmed upon their own account, gave 
orders that the women and children ſhould be brought 
out of the country into the city; that the walls ſhould 
be repaired, and the Piræeus fortified, in order to 
put themſelves into a ſtate of defence in caſe of an 


in vaſion. 


The Athenians had no ſhare in the decree, by which 
Philip had been admitted among the Amphyctions. 


They perhaps had abſented themſelves purpoſely, that 


they might not authoriſe it by their preſence ; or, 
which was more probable, Philip, in order to remove 
the obſtacles, and avoid the remoras he might meet 
with in the execution of his deſign, aſſembled ſuch of 
the Amphyctigns only 3 as were entirely at his AR 

n 


th) Demoſt, de fall, Legat. p. % With the Phoceans. 
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In ſhort, he conducted his intrigue ſo very artfully, 
that he obtained his ends. This election might be 


295 


diſputed as clandeſtine and irregular, and therefore he 


required. a confirmation of it from the people, who, 
as members of that body, had a right either to reje& 
or ratify the new choice. Athens received the circular 
invitation; but in an aſſembly of the people, which 
was called in order to deliberate on Philip's demand, 
ſeveral were of opinion, that no notice ſhould be taken 
of it, Demoſthenes, however, was of a contrary opi- 
nion; and though he did not approve in any manner 
of the peace which had been concluded with Philip, 
he did not think it would be for their intereſt to in- 
fringe it in the preſent juncture; ſince that could not 
be done without ſtirring up againſt the Athenians, 
both the new Amphyction, and thoſe who had elected 
him. His advice therefore was, that they ſhould not 
expoſe themſelves unſeaſonably to the dangerous con- 


ſequences which might enſue, in caſe of their deter- 


minate refuſal, to conſent to the almoſt unanimous de- 
cree of the Amphyctions; and proteſted, that it was 
their intereſt 'ro ſubmit, for fear of worſe, : to the pre- 
ſent condition of the times; that is, to comply with 
what was not in their power to prevent. This is the 
ſubje& of Demoſthenes's diſcourſe, entitled, Oration 
on the peace. We may reaſonably believe that his ad- 


vice was followed. 
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Sxer. V. Purity, being returned to Macedonia, ex- 
tends his conqueſts into Iihria and Thrace. He Pro ojetts 

à league with the Tbebans, the Meſſenians, and the 
Argives, to invade Peloponneſus in concert with them. 


Athens declaring in favonr of the Laced emonians, this 


league is diſſolved. He again attempts Eubæa, but 
| Procion drives him out of it. Charatter of that 
celebrated Athenian. Phirir befieges Perinthus and 
' Byzantium. The Athenians, animated by the orations 
f DemosTRE: ES, ſend ſuccours to thoſe two cities, 
under the command of Procion, who forces bim 10 
raiſe the fiege of thoſe places. 


FTER Philip had ſettled every. thing: W 8 to 
the worſhip of the god, and the ſecurity of 
che 7 of . he Waun into Macedonia 


4 


ambitious views with regard to that country. In or- 
der therefore to remove all ſuſpicion, and to ſooth the 
diſquietudes which aroſe on that occaſion, he turned 


his arms againſt Illyria, purpoſely to extend his fron- 


tiers on that ſide, and to keep always his troops in ex- 
ercile by ſome new expedition. 


The ſame motive prompted him afterwards to £0 


Over into Thrace. In the very beginning of his reign 


| he 
| (x) Diod. I. xvi. p. FEY 0) Ibid, p- 463. 


ant 497 
he had diſpoſſeſſed the Athenians of ſeveral ſtrong 
places in that country. Philip ſtill carried on his con- 
queſts there. Suidas obſerves, that before he took 
Olynthus, he had made himſelf maſter of thirty-two 
cities in Chalcis, which is part of Thrace; Cherſo- 
neſus alſo was ſituated very commodiouſly for him. 
This was a very rich peninſula, in which there were a 
great number of powerful cities and fine paſture lands. 
It had formerly belonged to the Athenians. The in- 
habitants of it put themſelves under the protection of 
Lacedæmonia, after Lyſander had deftroyed Athens; 
but ſubmitted again to their firſt maſters, after Conon, 
the ſon of Timotheus, had re- inſtated that country. 
Cotys, king of Thrace, then diſpoſſeſſed the Athe- 
nians of Cherſoneſus; () but it was afterwards reſtored 
to them by Cherſobleptus, ſon of Cotys, who, finding 
himſelf unable to defend it againſt Philip, gave it up 
to them the fourth year of the 106th Olympiad ; re- 
ſerving however to himſelf Cardia, which was the moſt 
conſiderable city of the peniaſula, and formed, as it 
were, the gate and enterance of it. (@)- After Phil 
had deprived Cherſobleptus of his kingdom, which 
happened the ſecond year of the 109th Olympiad, A. NM. 
the inhabitants of Cardia being afraid of falling into 3669 
the hands of the Athenians, "who claimed their city, 51. © 
which formerly belonged: to them, ſubmitted them: 
ſelves to Philip, who did not fail to take them under 
his protection. FFFFFF HCO 

(4) Diopithes, principal of the colony which the A. NM. 
Athenians had ſent into Cherſoneſus, looking upon , 3579- _ 
this ſtep in Philip as an act of hoſtility againſt the „J. 0. 
commonwealth, without waiting for an order, and | 
fully perſuaded that it would not be diſavowed, 

marches ſuddenly into the dominions of that prince in 
the maritime part of Thrace, whilſt he was carrying 
on an important war in Upper Thrace; plunders them 
before he had time to return and make head againſt 
him, and carries off a rich booty, all which he _— 
85 | 5 | ſafe 


mw WW 


(z) Diod. 1. xvi. p. 434. (a) Ibid. p. 464. 
(5) Liban. in Demoſth. p. 75. In KA 
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THE HISTORY 
ſafe in Cherſoneſus. Philip, not being able to revenge 
himſelf in the manner he could have wiſhed, contented 
himſelf with making grievous complaints to the Athe- 
nians, by letters upon that aceount. Such as received 
penſions from him in Athens, ſerved him but too 
effectually. Theſe venal wretches loudly exclaimed 
againſt a conduct, which, if not prudent, was at leaſt 
excuſable. They declaim againſt Diopithes; impeach 
him of involving the ſtate in war; accuſe him of 
extortion and piracy; inſiſt upon his being recalled, 
and purſue his condemnation with the utmoſt heat and 
// % IRE 


Demoſthenes, ſeeing at this juncture that the pub- 


lick warfare was inſeparable from that of Diopithes, 


undertook his defence, which is the ſubject of his 
oration on Cherſoneſus. This Diopithes was father to 
poet, whom Terence has co- 
Pfarr. GIGI rag 
Diopithes was accuſed of oppreſſing the allies by 
his unjuſt exactions. However, Demoſthenes lays the 
leaſt ſtreſs on this, becauſe it was perſonal ; he never- 


. 


theleſs pleads his apology (tranſiently). from the exam- 


ple of all the generals, to whom the iſlands and cities 


of Aſia Minor paid certain voluntary contributions, 


by which they purchaſed ſecurity to their merchants, 


and procured convoys for them to guard them againſt 
the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a man may exer- 


Cie oppreſſions, and ranſom allies very unſeaſonably. 


But in this caſe, a bare * decree, an accuſation in due 
form, a galley appointed to bring whom the general 
recalled; all this is ſufficient to put a ſtop to abuſes. 
But it is otherwiſe with regard to Philip's enterpriſes. 
Theſe cannot be checked either by decrees or menaces; 


and nothing will do this effectually, but raiſing troops, 


and fitting out gallies. | 
** Your orators,” ſays he, © cry out eternally to 
you,. that we muſt make choice either of peace or 
war; but Philip does not leave this at our option, 


1 
7 


cc 
e 
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'* he who 1s daily meditating ſome new enterpriſe 
* againſt 


* It was called na panic. 
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« againſt us. And can we doubt but it was he who 
« broke the peace, unleſs it is pretended, that we have 
« no reaſon to complain of him, as long as he ſhall 
« forbear making any attempts on Attica and the Pi- 
« ræeus? But it will then be too late for us to oppoſe 
« him; and it is now we muſt prepare ſtrong barriers 
« againſt his ambitious deſigns. You ought to lay it 

C down as a certain maxim, O Athenians, that it is 
« you he aims at; that he conſiders you as his moſt 
« dangerous enemies; that your ruin only can efta- 
e bliſh his tranquillity, and ſecure his conqueſts; and 
ce that whatever he is now projecting, is merely with 

4 the view of falling upon you, and of reducing A- 

c thens to a ſtate of ſubjection. And, indeed, can an 
<« of you be ſo yaſtly ſimple, as to imagine that Philip 
« is ſo greedy of a few paltry” towns, (for what 
6 other name can we beſtow on thoſe he now attacks?) 
<« that he ſubmits to fatigues, ſeaſons, and dangers, 
« merely for the ſake of gaining them; but that as 
c for the harbours, the arſenals, the gallies, the ſilver- 

r mines, and the immenſe revenues of the Athenians; 
&« that he, I ſay, conſiders theſe with indifference, 
« does not covet them in the leaſt, but will ſuffer you 
ce to remain in quiet poſſeſſion of them? 
What concluſion are we to draw from all that has 
ce been ſaid? Why, that ſo far from caſhiering the 
* army we have in Thrace, it muſt be conſiderably 
<« re-inforced and ſtrengthened by new levies, in order, 
„ that as Philip has always one in readineſs to oppreſs 
* and enſlave the Greeks, we, on our ſide, may always 
% have one on foot, to defend and preſerve them.“ 
There is reaſon to believe, that Demoſthenes's advice 
was followed, e 5 | | 

(e) The fame year that this oration was ſpoke, 
Arymbas, king of Moloſſus or Epirus, died. He 
was ſon of Acletas, and had a brather called Neop- 
tolemus, whoſe daughter Olympias was married to 
Philip. This Neoptolemus, by the credit and autho- 
rity of his ſon-in-law, was raiſed ſo high as to mm 
| | e 

(c) Diod. l. xvi. Po 465. * In Thrace, F: 
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the 4 power with his elder brother, to whom only 
it lawfully belonged. This firſt unjuſt action was fol- 

lowed by a greater. For after the death of Arymbas, 
Philip played his part ſo well, either by his intrigues 


oy 


or his menaces, that the Moloſſians expelled ZEacidas, 


fon and lawful ſucceſſor to Arymbas, and eſtabliſhed 
Alexander, ſon of Neoptolemus, ſole king of Epirus. 
This prince, who was not only brother-in-law, but ſon- 
in-law to Philip, whoſe daughter Cleopatra he had 


married, as will be obſerved in the ſequel, carried his 


arms into Italy, and there died. After this, acidas 


re- aſcended the throne of his anceſtors, reigned alone 


in Epirus, and tranſmitted the crown to his ſon, the 
famous Pyrrhus (ſo famous in the Roman hiſtory) and 
ſecond couſin to Alexander the Great, Acletas being 
grandfather to both thoſe monarchs. 

6 beet after his expedition in IIlyria and Thrace, 
turned his views towards Peloponneſus. (d) Terrible 
commotions prevailed at that time in this part of 
Greece. Lacedæmonia aſſumed the ſoveregnty of it, 
with no other right than of being the ſtrongeſt. Ar- 
gos and Meſſene being oppreſſed, had recourſe to 
Philip. He had juſt before concluded a peace with the 
Athenians, who, on the faith of their orators who had 
been bribed by this prince, imagined he was going to 
break with the Thebans. However, ſo far from that, 
after having ſubdued Phocis, he divided the conqueſt 


with them. The Thebans embraced with joy the 
_ favourable opportunity which preſented itſelf, of open- 


ing him a gate through which he might paſs into Pe- 
loponnefus, in which country, the inveterate hatred 
they bore to Sparta, made them foment diviſions per- 
petually, and continue the war. They therefore ſolli- 
cited Philip to join with them, the Meſſenians and 
Argives, in order to humble in concert the power of 
Lacedzmonia. | 10 . 
This prince readily came into an alliance which _ 
| | 0 


* 


(a) Demoſth. in Philipp. ii. Liban. in Demoſth; 


* Juſtin, book viii. ch. 6. Curtails the enealogy of this prince and 
confounds bis. fucceſſions : 8 8 o 7 2 7 
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ed with his views. He propoſed to the Amphyctions, 
| or rather dictated to them, the decree which ordained 
that Lacedzmonia ſhould permit Argos and Meſſene 


to enjoy an entire independence, purſuant to the tenor 
of a uy lately concluded; and, upon pretence of 
not expoſing the authority of the fſtates-general of 
Greece, he ordered at the ſame time a large body of 
troops to march that way. Lacedzmonia, being juſtly 
alarmed, requeſted the Athenians to ſuccour them; 
and by an embaſſy preſſed earneſtly for the concluding 


of ſuch an alliance as their common ſafety might re- 


quire. The ſeyeral powers, whoſe intereſt it was to 


prevent this alliance from being concluded, uſed their 


utmoſt endeavours to gain their ends. Philip repre- 


ſented, by his ambaſſadors to the Athenians, that it ; 


would be very wrong in them to declare war againſt 
him; that if he did not break with the Thebans, his 
not doing ſo was no infraction of the treaties ; that be- 


fore he could have broke his word in this particular, 
he mult firſt have given it; and that the treaties them 


_ ſelves proved 3 that he had not made any 
ol to that purpole. Philip indeed faid true, with 
regard to the written articles and the publick ſtipula- 


tions; but ZEſchines had made this promiſe by word 


of mouth in his name. On the other ſide, the am- 
baſſadors of Thebes, of Argos, and Meſſene, were 
alſo very urgent with the Athenians; and reproached 
them with having already ſecretly favoured the Lace- 
dzmonians but too much, who were the profeſſed ene- 
mies to the Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponneſus. 
(e) But Demoſthenes, inſenſible to all theſe ſollici- 


tations, and mindful of nothing but the real intereſt of | 


his country, aſcended the tribunal, in order to inforce 
the negociation of the Lacedzmonians. He reproached 
the Athenians, according to his uſual cuſtom, with 
ſupineneſs and indolence. He expoſes the ambitious 
deſigns of Philip, which he ſtill purſues; and declares 
that they aim at no leſs than the conqueſt of all Greece. 

« You excell,” ſays he to them, both you and he, in 
EE”. | | that 
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THE IST ONT 
* that circumſtance which is the object of your appli- 
cation and your cares. You ſpeak in a better man- 
ner than him, and he acts better than you. The 
experience of the paſt, ought at leaſt to open your 
eyes; and make you more ſuſpicious and circum- 


* ſpect with regard to him: But this ſerves to no 


other purpoſe than to lull you aſleep. At this time 
his troops are marching towards Peloponneſus ; he 
is ſending money to it, and his arrival in perſon, at 
the head of a powerful army, is expected every 
moment, Do you think that you will be ſecure, 

c after he ſhall have poſſeſſed himſelf of the territo- 
ries round you? Art has invented, for the ſecurity 
of cities, various methods of defence, as ramparts, 
walls, ditches, and the like works; but nature ſur- 
rounds the wiſe with a common bulwark, which 
covers them on all ſides, and provides for the ſe- 
curity of ſtates. What is this bulwark ? It is dif- 
fidence.” He concludes with exhorting the Athe- 

nians to rouſe from their lethargy; to ſend immediate 

ſuccour to the Lacedæmonians; and, above all, to 
puniſh directly all ſuch domeſtick traitors as have de- 
ceived the people, and brought their preſent calamities 
upon them, by ſpreading falſe reports, and employing 


captious aſſurances. _ 


The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an 


open rupture; whence we may conjecture, that the 


latter delayed: his invaſion of Peloponneſus, in order 
that he might not have too many enemies upon his 
hands at the ſame time. However, he did not fit ſtill, 


but turned his views another way. Philip had a long 


time conſidered Eubcea as proper, from 1ts ſituation, 
to favour the deſigns he meditated againſt Greece; 
and, in the very beginning of his reign, had attempted 
to poſſeſs himſelf of it. He indeed ſet every engine 
to work at that time, in order to ſeife upon that iſland, 

which he called the Shackles of Greece. But it nearly 
concerned the Athenians, on the other ſide, not to 
ſuffer it-to fall into the hands of an enemy ; eſpecially 


as it might be Joined to the continent of Attica by a 


bridge. 


OF PHILIP. 
bridge. However, that people, according to their 
uſual cuſtom, continued indolent whilſt Philip purſued 
his conqueſts. The latter, who was continually at- 


tentive and vigilant over his intereſt, endeavoured to 


carry on an intelligence in the iſland, and by dint of 


preſents bribed thoſe who had the greateſt authority in 


it. (f) At the requeſt of certain of the inhabitants, 
he ſent ſome troops privately thither ; poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of ſeveral ſtrong places; diſmantled Porthmos, a 
very important fortreſs in Eubœa, and eftabliſhed 
three tyrants or kings over the country. He allo ſeiſed 


upon Oreum, one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Eubcea, 


of which it poſſeſſed the fourth part; and eſtabliſhed 
five tyrants over it, who exerciſed an abſolute autho- 
rity there in his name. | 

g) Upon this, Plutarch of Eretria ſent a deputation 
to the Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver 
that iſland, every part of which was upon the point 


of ſubmitting entirely to the Macedonian. The Athe- 


nians, upon this, ſenc ſome troops under the command 
of Phocion. (5) That general had already acquired 
great reputation, and will have, in the ſequel, a great 


ſhare in the adminiſtration of affairs, both foreign and 


domeſtick. He had ſtudied in the academy under 
Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, and in that 
ſchool had formed his morals and his life, upon the 
model of the moſt auſtere virtue. We are told, that 
no Athenian ever ſaw him laugh, weep, or go to the 
publick baths. Whenever he went into the country, 
or was in the army, he always walked * barefoot, and 
without a cloak, unleſs the weather happened to be 
inſupportably cold; ſo that the ſoldiers uſed to ſay 
laughing, See, Phocion bas got his cloak on; it is a ſign 
of a hard winter, . , 1 

He knew that eloquence is a neceſſary quality in a 
ſtateſman, for enabling him to execute happily the 
great deſigns he may undertake during his adminiſtra- 

| | tion. 
( Demoſt. Philipp. iii. p. 93. (g) Plutarch. in Phoc. p. 746, 747. 

| (5) Ibid. p. 743, 745+ : 

®* Socrates uſed often to walk in that manner. 
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$04 TREEHESTORY | 
tion. He therefore applied himſelf particularly to the 
attainment of it, and with great ſucceſs. 'Perſuaded, 


that it is with words as with coins, of which the moſt 


_ eſteemed are thoſe that with leſs weight have moſt in- 
trinſick value; Phocion had formed himſelf to a lively, 
cloſe, conciſe ſtile, which expreſſed a great many 
ideas in few words. Appearing one day abſent in an 
__ aſſembly, where he was preparing to ſpeak, he was 
aſked the reaſon of it: I am conſidering, ſays he, whe- 


ther it is not poſſible for me to retrench any part of the 


diſcourſe I am to make. He was a ftrong reaſoner, and 
by that means carried every thing againſt the moſt _ 
ſublime eloquence; which made Demoſthenes, who 


had often experienced this, whenever he appeared to 


| harangue the publick, ſay, There is the ax which cuts 


away the effetts of my words. One would imagine, 
that this kind of eloquence is abſolutely contrary to 
the genius of the vulgar, who require the ſame things 
to be often repeated, and with greater extent, in order 

to their being the more intelligible. But it was not fo 
with the Athenians : Lively, penetrating, and lovers 
of a hidden ſenſe, they vals themſelves upon un- 

derſtanding an orator at half a word, and really un- 


derſtood him. Phocion adapted himfelf to their taſte, 
and in this point ſurpaſſed even Demoſthenes ; which 


is ſaying a great deal. Sa? 

Phocion obſerving that thoſe perſons, who at this 
time were concerned in the adminiſtration, had divided 
it into military and civil; that one part, as Eubulus, 
Ariſtophon, Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, 
confined themſelves merely to harangving the people, 
and propoſing decrees; that the other part, as Dio- 

ithes, Leoſthenes, and Chares, advanced themſelves 
y military employ ments; he choſe rather to imitate 
the conduct of Solon, Ariſtides, and Pericles, who 


had known how to unite both talents, the arts of go- 
vernment with military valour. Whilſt he was in em- 


ployment, peace and tranquillity were always his ob- 

ject, as being the end of every wiſe government; and 

yet commanded in more expeditions, not only than = 
Ee 5 


V 

dhe generals of his time, but even than all his prede - 
ceſſors. He was honoured with the ſupreme com- 
mand five-and-forty times, without having once aſked 
or made intereſt for it; and was always appoiiited to 
command the armies in his abſence. The world was 
aſtoniſhed, that, being of ſo ſevere a turn of mind, 
and ſo great an enemy to flattery of every kind, how 
it was poſſible for him, in a manner to fix in his own 
favour the natural levity and inconſtancy of the Athe- 
nians, though he frequently uſed to oppoſe very ſtre- 
nuouſly their will and caprice, without regard to their 
captiouſneſs and delicacy. The idea they had formed 
to themſelves of his probity and zeal for the publick 
good, extinguiſhed. every other opinion of him; and 


— 


that, according to Plutarch, generally made his elg- 


quence ſo efficacious and triumphant. : 
I thought it neceſſary to give. the reader this idea of 
Phocion's character, becauſe frequent mention will be 


made of him in che ſequel. It was to him the Athe- 


nians gave the command of the forces they ſent to 
the aid of Plutarch of Eretria. But this traitor repaid 
his benefactors with ingratitude, ſet up the ſtandard 
againſt them, and endeavoured openly to repulſe the 
very army he had requeſted, However, Phocion was 
not at a loſs how to act upon this unforeſeen perfidy ; 


— 


30g 


for he purſued his enterpriſe, won a battle, and drove 


Plutarch from Eretria. 


After this great ſucceſs, Phocion returned to Athens 


but he was no ſooner gone, than all the allies regtetted 
the abſence of his goodneſs and juſtice. Though the 
profeſſed enemy of every kind of oppreſſion and ex- 
tortion, he knew how to inſinuate himſelf into the 
minds of men with art; and at the ſame time he 
made others fear him, he had the rare talent af 
making them love him ſtill more. He one day made 


'Chabrias a fine anſwer, who appointed him to go with 


ten light veſſels to raiſe the tribute which cettaiti cities, 


in alliance with Atliens, paid every year. To what 


Purpoſe, ſays he, is ſuch a ſquadron ? Too firong, Z ir 
am only to viſit allies, but too weak, if I am to fight 
Vol. IV, | >. enemies 
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enemies. The Athenians knew very well, by the conſe- 


quences, the ſignal ſervice which Phocion's great capa- 
city, valour and experience, had done them in the 


expedition of Eubcea, For Moloſſus, who ſucceeded 
him, and who took upon himſelf the command of the 


A. M. 
3664. 
Ant. J. C. 
| $40» 


troops after that general, was ſo unſucceſsful, that he 
fell into the hands of the enemy, | 

(i) Philip, who did not lay aſide the deſign he had 
formed of conquering all Greece, changed the attack, 
and ſought for an opportunty of diſtreſſing Athens 
another way. He knew that this city, from the bar- 
renneſs of Attica, ſtood in greater want of foreign 
corn than any other. To diſpoſe at diſcretion of their 
tranſports, and by that means ſtarve Athens, he marches 
towards Thrace, from whence that city imported 
the greateſt part of its proviſions, with an intention 
to beſiege Perinthus and Byzantium. To keep his 


kingdom in obedience during his abſence, he left his 
ſon Alexander in it, with ſovereign authority, though 

he was but fifteen years old. This young prince gave, 
even at that time, ſome proofs of his courage; having 


defeated certain neighbouring ſtates, ſubje& to Mace- 
donia, who had conſidered the king's abſence as a very 
proper time for executing the deſign they had formed 
of revolting. This happy ſucceſs of Alexander's firſt 


_ expeditions was highly agreeable to his father, and at 


the ſame time an earneſt of what might be expected 


from him. But fearing left, allured by this dangerous 


bait, he ſhould abandon himſelf inconſiderately to his 
vivacity and fire, he ſent for him, in order to become 
his maſter, and form him in perſon for the trade of 
War. | E324 oF „ ; | 

Demoſthenes ſtill continued his inveCtives againſt 
the indolence of the Athenians, whom nothing could 


rouſe from their lethargy; and alſo againſt the ava- 


rice of the orators, who, bribed by Philip, amuſed 


the people upon the ſpecious pretence of a peace he 


had ſworn. to, and however violated openly every day, 
by the enterpriſes he formed againſt the common- 
| e wealth, 

(i) Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 486, 487. | 
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wealth. This is the ſubject of his orations, called the 
Philippicks. 3 0 3 
(k) Whence comes it,” ſays he, © that all the 
« Greeks formerly panted ſo ſtrongly after liberty, 
« and now run ſo eagerly into ſervitude? The reaſon 
« js, becauſe there prevailed at that time among the 
ce people, what prevails no longer among us; that 
« which triumphed over the riches of the Perſians ; 
« which maintained the freedom of Greece; which 
« never acted inconſiſtently on any occaſion either by 
« ſea or by land; but which, being now extinguiſhed 
e in every heart, has entirely ruined our affairs, and 
c ſybverted the conſtitution of Greece. It is that 
common hatred, that general deteſtation, in which 
« they held every perſon who had a ſoul abject enough 
« to ſell himfelf to any man who deſired either to en- 
« ſlave, or even corrupt Greece. In thoſe times, to 
accept of a preſent was a capital crime, which 
never failed of being puniſhed with death. Neither 
their orators nor their generals exerciſed the ſcanda- 
lous traffick, now become ſo common in Athens, 
where a price is ſet upon every thing, and where all 
«© things are ſold to the higheſt bidder. HO 
(7) In thoſe happy times, the Greeks lived in à 
perfect union, founded on the love of the publick 
% good, and the deſire of preſerving and defending 
* the common liberty. But in this age, the ſtates 
abandon one another, and give themſelves up to 
« reciprocal diſtruſts and jealouſies. All of them, 
<«« without exception, Argives, Thebans, Corinthians, 
Lacedæmonians, Arcadians, and ourſelves no leſs 
e than others; all, all, I ſay, form a ſeparate intereſt ; 
© and this it is that renders the common enemy ſo 
<powertnr_ oo 2 | 
(m) The ſafety of Greece conſiſts therefore in 
our uniting together againſt this common enemy, 
if that be poſſible. But at leaſt, as to what con- 
cerns each of us in particular, this inconteſtable 
* maxim it is abſolutely neceſſary to hold, that Philip 
8 | X 2 attacks 
(% Philipp. iii. p. 90. (7) Ibid. iv. p. 202, () Ibid. iii. p. 97. : 


cc 
(7% 


& 


ce 


cc 


cc 
va 
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& attacks you actually at this time; that he has in- 
<« fringed the peace; that by ſeiſing upon all the for- 
treſſes around you, he opens and prepares the way 


© for attacking you yourſelves; and that he conſiders 


us as his mortat enemies, becauſe he knows that we 


e only are able to oppoſe the ambitious deſigns he en- 


tertains of grafping univerſal power. | 
(n) © Thele conſequently we muſt oppofe with all 
imaginable vigour; and for that purpoſe muſt ſhip 
„ off, without loſs of time, the neceſſary aids for 
Cherſoneſus and Byzantium z you muſt provide in- 
ſtantly whatever neceſſaries your generals may re- 
quire; in fine, you muſt concert together on ſueh 
means as are moſt proper to ſave Greece, which is 
* now threatened with the utmoſt danger. (o) Though 
* all the reſt of the Greeks, O Athenians, ſhould bow 
their necks to the yoke, yet you ought to perſiſt in 
« fighting always for the cauſe of hberty. After 
< ſuch preparations, made in preſence of all Greece, 


©. Jet us Excite all other ſtates to ſecond us; let us ac- 


« quaint every people with our reſoluttons, and ſend 
* ambaſſadors to Peloponneſus, Rhodes, Chio, and 
* eſpecially to the king of Perſia; for it is his intereſt, 
« as well as ours, to check the career of that man.” 

The fequel will ſhow, that Demoſthenes's advice 
was followed almoſt exactly. At the time he was de- 
claiming in this manner, Philip was marching towards 


. Cherſoneſus. He opened the campargh with the ſiege 
0 


of Perinthus, a conſiderable city of Thrace. (p) The 


Athenians having prepared a body of troops to ſuc- 
cour that place, the orators prevailed ſo far by their 
ſpeeches, that Chares was appointed commander of 


the fleet. This general was univerſally deſpiſed, for 
his manners, oppreſſions, and mean capacity; but in- 


tereſt and credit ſupplied the place of merit on this 


occaſion, and faction prevailed againſt the counſels of 
the moſt prudent and virtuous men, as happens but 


too often. The ſucceſs anſwered the raſhneſs of the 


Choice 


(n) Philipp. iii. p. 2. (e) Ibid. p. 94,95 (%) Plak. 
in Phoc. p. 747. | 


| QF: FFARILETE 

choice which had been made: (q) But what could be 
expected from a general whoſe abilities were as ſmall 
as his voluptuouſneſs was great ; who took along with 
him in his military expeditions, a band of muſicians, 
both vocal and inftrumental, who were in his pay, 
which was levied out of the monies appointed for the 
ſervice of the fleet! In ſhort the cities themſelves, to 


whoſe ſuccour he was ſent, would not ſuffer him to 


come into their harbours; ſo that his fidelity bein 
univerſally ſuſpected, he was obliged to ſail from co f 


* 


to coaſt, buying the allies, and contemned by the 


enemy. ; 

(2) Tn the mean time, Philip was carrying on the 
ſiege of Perinthus with great vigour. He had thirty 
thouſand choſen troops, and military engines of all 
kinds without number. He had raiſed towers eighty 
cubits high, which far out-topped thoſe of the Perin- 
thians. He therefore had a great advantage in bayter- 
ing their walls. On one ſide he ſhook the foundations 
of them by ſubterraneous mines; and on the other, 
he beat down whole angles of it with his battering- 
rams: Nor did the beſieged make a leſs vigorous re- 
ſiſtance; for as ſoon as one breach was made, Phili 
was ſurpriſed to ſee another wall behind it, juſt raiſed. 
The inhabitants of Byzantium ſent them all the ſuc- 
cours neceſſary. The Aſiatick ſatrapæ, or governors, 
by the king of ; 
ſerved the Athenians had requeſted, likewiſe threw 
forces into the place. Philip, in order to deprive the 


beſieged of the ſuccours the Byzantines gave them, 
went in perſon to form the ſiege of that important 


% 


city, leaving half his army to carry on that of Pe- 
rinthus. | : 

He was defirous to appear (in outward ſhow) yery 
tender of giving umbrage to the Athenians, whale 
power he dreaded, and whom he endeavoured to amuſe 


with fine words. At the times we now ſpeak of, 


Philip, by way of precaution againſt their diſguſt of 
his meaſures, wrote a letter to them, in which he en- 
| „„ j 

(9) Athen. I. xii. p. 530. (r) Died. I. xvi. p. 466-468. 


Perſia's order, whoſt aſſiſtance we oh- 
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deavours to take off the edge of their reſentments 


by reproaching them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, for their 
infraction of the ſevera] treaties, which he boaſts he 


had obſerved very religiouſly ; this piece he interſperſed 


yery artfully (for he was a great maſter of eloquence) 
with ſuch complaints and menaces, as are beſt calcu- 


lated to reſtrain mankind, either from a principle of 
fear or ſhame. This letter is a maſter-piece in the 
original. A majeſtick and perſuaſive vivacity ſhines 
in every part of it; a ſtrength and juſtneſs of reaſon- 


ing ſuſtained throughout; a plain and unaffected de- 


claration of facts, each of which is followed by its 
natural conſequence ; a delicate irony ; in fine, that 
noble and conciſe ſtile ſo proper for crowned heads. 
We might here very juſtly apply to Philip, what was 
ſaid of Cæſar, That be handled the pen as well as he did 


_ the ſword. 


This letter is ſo long, and beſides is filled with fo 
great a number of private facts (though each of theſe 
are important) that it will not admit of being reduced 


to extracts, or to have a connected abridgment made 


cc 


of it. I ſhall therefore cite but one paſſage, by which 


the reader may form a judgement of the reſt, 


« At the time of our moſt open ruptures ays 
Philip to the Athenians, © you went no farther than 
<« to fit out privateers againſt me; to ſeiſe and ſell 
the merchants that came to trade in my dominions; 
to favour any party that oppoſed my meaſures ; and 
to infeſt the places ſubject to me by your hoſtilities : 
* But now you carry hatred and injuſtice to ſuch pro- 
<« digious lengths, as even to ſend ambaſſadors to the 

Perſian, in order to excite him to declare war againſt 
« me. This muſt appear a moſt aſtoniſhing circum- 


cc 
ce 


cc 


“ ſtance; for before he had made himſelf maſter of 


4 
c 


cc 


Egypt and Phœnicia, you had reſolved, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, that in caſe he ſhould attempt any 
new enterpriſe, you then would invite me, in com- 
mon with the reſt of the Greeks, to unite our forces 
againſt him. And, nevertheleſs at this time you 

: « carry 

Eodem animo dixit, quo bellavit, Quintil. I. x. c. 1. 


a 


— 


OF PHILIP. 
ce carry your hatred to ſuch a height, as to negociate 


& an alliance with him againſt me. I have been told, 


e that formerly your fathers imputed to Piſiſtratus, 
« as an unpardonable crime, his having requeſted the 
ce ſuccour of the Perſian againſt the Greeks ; and: yet 
« you do not bluſh to commit a thing which you were 
<« perpetually condemning in the perſon of your ty- 
<« rants.” „ ö 


3 letter did him as much ſervice as a good 


manifeſto, and gave his penſioners in Athens a fine 
opportunity of juſtifying him to people, who were 
very deſirous of caſing themſelves of political inquie- 
tudes ; and greater enemies to expence and labour, 
than to uſurpation and tyranny. The boundleſs am- 


bition of Philip, and the eloquent zeal of Demoſthe- 


nes, were perpetually claſhing. There was neither a 
peace nor a truce between them. The one covered 
very induſtriouſly, with a ſpecious pretence, his enter- 
priſes and infractions of treaty ; and the other endea- 
voured as ſtrongly to reveal the true motives of them 
to a people, whoſe reſolutions had a great influence 
with reſpect to the fate of Greece. On this occaſion, 
Demoſthenes was ſenſible how vaſtly neceſſary it was 
to craze, as ſoon as poſſible, the firſt impreſſions which 
the peruſal of this letter might make on the minds of 
the Athenians. Accordingly, that zealous patriot im- 
mediately aſcends the tribunal. He at firſt ſpeaks in 
an affirmative tone of voice, which is often more than 
half, and ſometimes the whole proof in the eyes of the 
multitude, He affixes to the heavy complaints of 
Philip the idea of an expreſs declaration of war; then 
to animate his fellow-citizens, to fill them with confi- 
dence in the reſolution with which he inſpires them, 


= >. 


he aſſures them, that all things portend the ruin of 
Philip; Gods, Greeks, Perſians, Macedonians, and 
even Philip himſelf. Demoſthenes does not obſerve, . 


in this harangue, the exact rules of refutation ; he 


avoids conteſting facts, which might have been diſ- 
_ advantageous, ſo happily had Philip diſpoſed them, 
"i. | 


and 
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Afd fo well had he ſupported them by proofs that 
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ſeemed unanſwerable. 1 1 55 
(3) The concluſton which this orator draws from all 
bis arguments is this: Convinced by theſe truths, 
& O Athenians, and ſtrongly perſuaded, that we can 
4 nig longer be allowed to affirm that we enjoy peace, 


(for Philip has now declared war againſt us by his 


te 


. tet 


« letter, and has long done the ſame by his conduct) 
* you ought not to ſpare either the publick treaſure, 
fe or the poſſeſſions of private perſons; but when oc- 
t caſion {hall require, haſte to your reſpective ſtandards, 


+ and ſet abler generals at your head than thoſe you 


te have hitherto employed. For no one among you 
et ought to imagine, that the ſame men, who have 
ruined your affairs, will have abilities to reſtore 
them to their former happy ſituation. Think how 
infamous it is, that a man from Macedon ſhould 
contemn dangers to ſuch a degree, that merely to 
aggrandiſe his empire, he ſhould ruſh into the midft 
t of combats, and return from battle covered with 
c wounds; and that Athenians, whoſe hereditary right 
&« jt is to obey no man, but to impoſe laws on others 
« ſword in hand; that Athenians, I ſay, merely through 


cc 
cc 
er 
cc 


* dejection of ſpirit and indolence, ſhould degenerate 


e from the glory of their anceſtors, and abandon the 


ec intereſt of their country.“ tt, 
At the very time they were examining this affair, 
news was brought of the ſhameful reception Chares 
had met with from the allies, which raiſed a general 
murmur among the people, who now, fired with 
indignation, greatly repented their having ſent aid to 
the Byzantines. Phocion then roſe up and told the 
people, That they ought not to be exaſperated at 
* the difidence of the allies, but at the conduct of 
&«& the generals who had occaſioned it. For it is theſe, 
continued he, who render you odious, and formi- 


dable even to thoſe who cannot ſave themſelves from 


« deftruftion without your aſſiſtance.? And indeed 
Chares, as we have already obſerved, was a general 
EY | Gt | without 


(-) Put. in Phoc, p. 748. 
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merit conſiſted in having gained a great aſcendant over 


| | A | 313 
without valour or military knowledge. His whole | 


the people by the haughty and bold air he aſſumed. 
His preſumption concealed his incapacity from him- 


| ſelf; and a ſordid > rin, of avarice made him com- 
mit as Many blunders as enterpriſes. Eons 
The people, ſtruck with this diſcourſe, immediately 


changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion himſelf herons 


to command a body of freſh troops, in order to ſuc- _— 


cour the allies upon the Helleſpont. This choice con- 
tributed chiefly to the preſervation of Byzantium. 
Phocion had already acquired great reputation, not 
only for his valour and ability in the art of war, but 
much more for his probity and diſintereſtedneſs. The 
Byzantines, on his arrival, —_ their gates to him 
with joy, and lodged his ſoldiers in their houſes, as 
their own brothers and children. The Arhenian officers 
and ſoldiers, ſtruck with the confidence repoſed in 
them, behaved with the utmoſt prudence and mo- 
deſty, and were entirely irreproachable in their con- 
duct. Nor were they leſs admired for their courage; 
and in all the attacks they ſuſtained, diſcovered the ut- 
moſt intrepidity, which danger ſeemed only to im- 
rove. (t) Phocion's prudence, ſeconded by the 
Levee of his troops, ſoon forced Philip to abandon 
his deſign upon Byzantium and Perinthus. He was 
beat out of the Helleſpont, which diminiſhed very 
much his fame and glory, for he hitherto had been 


„ 


thought invincible, and nothing been able to oppoſe 
him. Phocion took ſome of his ſhips, recovered many 


fortreſſes which he had garriſoned, and having made 
ſeveral deſcents into different parts of his territories, 
he plundered all the open country, till a body of forces 
aſſembling to check his progreſs, he was obliged to 
. retire, after having been wounded. 

(u) The Byzantines and Perinthians teſtified their 


gratitude to the people of Athens, by a very honour- 


able decree, preſerved by Demoſthenes in one of his 


orations, the ſubſtance of which I ſhall repeat here. 


To * Under 
C) Diod, I. xvi. p. 468, («) Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 487, 488. 
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| THE rar 
Under b the pontiff, * Damagetus, after 
having deſired leave of the ſenate to ſpeak, ſaid, in 
a full aſſembly: Inaſmuch as in times paſt the. con- 


< tinual benevolence of the people of Athens towards 


the Byzantines and Perinthians, united by alliance 
and their common origin, has never failed upon any 
occaſion ; that this benevolence, ſo often ſignaliſed, 
has lately diſplayed itſelf, when Philip of Macedon 
(who had taken up arms to deſtroy Byzantium and 
Perinthus) battered our walls, burned our country, 
cut down our foreſts; that in a ſeaſon of ſo great 
calamity, this beneficent people ſuccoured us with 
a fleet of an hundred and twenty fail, furniſhed 
with proviſions, arms, and forces; that they ſaved 

us from the greateſt danger; in- fine, that they 
reſtored us to the quiet poſſeſſion of our govern- 

ment, our laws, and our tombs: The Byzantines 
and Perinthians grant, by decree, the Athenians to 
ſettle in the countries belonging to Perinthus and 
Byzantium; to marry in them, to purchaſe lands, 


and to enjoy all the prerogatives of citizens; they 
«© alſo grant them a diſtinguiſhed place at publick 


„ ſhows, and the right of fitting both in the ſenate 


:£C 


and the aſſembly of the people, next to the pontiffs: 
And further, that every Athenian, who ſhall think 
proper to ſettle in either of the two cities above-men- 


tioned, ſhall be exempted from taxes of any kind: 


* by 


T hat in the harbours, three ſtatues of ſixteen cubits 
each ſhall be ſet up, which ſtatues ſhall] repreſent 
the people of Athens crowned by thoſe of Byzantium 

and Perinthus: And beſides, that preſents ſhall be 
ſent to the four ſolemn games of Greece, and that 
the crown we have decreed to the Athenians, ſhall 
there be proclaimed; ſo that the ſame ceremony may 


acquaint all the Greeks, both with the magnanimity 


of the Athenians, and the gratitude of the Perin- 
thians and Byzantines.” | 8 


The inhabitants of Cherſoneſus made a like decree, 


the tenor of which is as follows: Among the nations 


e inhabiting 
* He probably was the chief magiſtrate. 


„„ OT FHILEF. 

& jnhabiting the Cherſoneſus, the people of Seſtos, of 
46 Alia, of Madytis, and of Alopeconneſus, decree to 
« the people and ſenate of Athens, a crown of gold of 
« ſixty talents *; and erect two altars, the one to the 
« Goddeſs of Gratitude, and the other to the Athe- 
dc nians, for their having, by the moſt glorious of all 


C benefactions, freed from the yoke of Philip the 
people of Cherſoneſus, and reſtored them to the 


2 poſſeſſion of their country, their laws, their liberty, 

« and their temples: An act of beneficence, which 
< they ſhall fix eternally in their memories, and never 
< ceaſe to acknowledge to the utmoſt of their power. 
« All which they have reſolved in full ſenate.” 


31g 


(x) Philip, after having been forced to raiſe the 


ſiege of Byzantium, marched againſt Atheas, king of 
Scythia, from whom he had received ſome perſonal 
cauſe of diſcontent, and took his ſon with him in this 
expedition. Though the Scythians had a very nume- 
rous army, he defeated them without any difficulty. 
He got a very great booty, which conſiſted not in gold 
or ſilver, the uſe and value of which the Scythians 
were not as yet ſo unhappy as to know; but in cattle, 
in horſes, and a great number of women and children. 


At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people 


of Mceſia, diſputed the paſs with him, laying claim to 
pu of the plunder he was carrying off. Philip was 
0 


rced to come to a battle, and a very bloody one was 


Fought, in which great numbers on each fide were 


killed on the ſpot. The king himſelf was wounded 


in the thigh, and with the ſame thruſt had his horſe | 


killed under him. Alexander flew to his father's aid, 
and, covering him with his ſhield, killed or put to 
flight all who attacked him. ny 


(x) Juſtin, I. ix. c. 2, 3. ® Sixty thouſand French crowns. 
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Szor. VI. Pre, by his intrigues, gets himſelf ap- 
pointed generaliſſimo of the Greets, 15 the wi "* 
the Amphyctions. He poſſeſſes himſelf of Elatea. The 

Athenians and Thebans, alarmed at the conqueſt of this 

city, unite againſt PriLie. He makes overtures 
peace, which, __ the gray of DzeMosTHENEs, 
are rejected. A batile is fought at Cberonæa, where 
Pnirir gains a ſignal victory. DRMosrHENEZS 3s 
accuſed and brought ta a trial by EschixkSs. The 
latter is baniſhed and goes ta Rhodes, | 


| * Athenians had conſidered the ſiege of By- 
4 zantium as an abſolute rupture, and an open 
A.M. declaration of war. (y) The king of Macedon, who 
Ant. J. C. was apprehenſive of the c uences of it, and dreaded 
338, very much the power of the Athenians, whoſe 
hatred he bad drawn upon himſelf, made overtures of 
peace, in order to ſoften their reſentments. Phocion, 
little fuſpicious, and apprehenſive of the uncertainty 
of military events, was of opinion that the Athenians 
ſhould accept his offers. But Demoſthenes, who had 
ſtudied more than Phacion the genius and character 
of Philip, and was perſuaded that, according to his 
uſual cuſtom, his only view was to amuſe and impoſe 
upon the Athenians, prevented their liſtening to his 
pacifick propoſals. R | 
(z) It was very much the intereſt of this prince to 
terminate immediately a war, which gave him great 
cauſe of diſquiet, and particularly diſtreſſed him by 
the frequent depredations of the Athenian privateers, 
who infeſted the ſea bordering upon his dominions. 
They entirely interrupted all commerce, and prevented 
his ſubjects from exporting any of the products of 
Macedonia into other countries; or foreigners from 
importing into his kingdom the merchandiſe it wanted. 
Philip was ſenſible that it would. be impoſſible 
for him to put an end to this war, and free himſelf 
from the inconveniences attending it, but by WE 


— 


(5) Plutarch. in Phoc. p. 748. 
(z) Pemoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 497, 498. 


* 
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the Theffahans and Thebans to break with Athens, 
He could not yet attack that city, with any advantage, 
either by ſea or land. His naval forces were at this 
time inferior to thoſe of that republick ; and the paſ- 
ſage by land to Attica would be ſhut againſt him, as 

long as the Theſſalians ſhould refuſe to join him, and 
the Thebans ſhould oppoſe his paſſage. If, with the 
view of prompting them to declare war againft Athens, 
he ſhould aſcribe no other motive for it than his pri- 
vate enmity, he was very ſenſible that it would have 
no effect with either of the ſtates : But that in caſe he 
could once prevail with them to appoint him their 
chief (upon the ſpecious pretence of eſpouſing their 
common cauſe) he then hoped it would be eaſter for 
him to make them acquietce with his defires, either 
by perſuaſion or deceit. | 
This was his aim, the ſmalleſt traces of which it 
highly concerned him to conceal, in order not to give 
the leaſt opportunity for any one to ſuſpect the detign 
he meditated. In every city he retained penſioners, 
- who ſent him notice of whatever paſfed, and by that 
means were of great uſe to him; and were accordingly 
well paid. By their machinations he raiſed diviſions 
among the Ozolz of Locris, otherwiſe called the Lotr rams 
of Amphiſa, from their. capital city: Their country 
was ſituated between ZErohia and Phocis; and they 
were accuſed of having prophaned a ſpot of ſacred 
ground, by ploughing up the Cirrhean field, which 
lay very near the temple of Delphos. The reader has 
ſeen that a like cauſe of complaint occaſioned the firft 
ſacred war. The affair was to be heard before the 
Amphyctions. Had Philip employed in his own favour 
any known or ſuſpicious agent, he plainly ſaw that the 
Thebans and the Theſſalians would infallibly ſuſpect 
his deſign, in which caſe, all parties would not fail to 
ſtand upon their guard. | 
But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying on his 
deſigns by perſons in the dark, which entirely pre- 
vented their taking air. By the aſſiduity of his pen- 
ſioners in Athens, he had cauſed Eſchines, who was 
0 oe ä 
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Pylagori, by which name thoſe were called, who were 


THE HISTORY 
entirely devoted to him, to be appointed one of the 


ſent by the ſeveral Greek cities to the aſſembly of the 
Amphyctions. The inſtant he came into it, he acted 
the more effectually in favour of Philip, as a citizen of 
Athens, which had declared openly againſt this prince, 


vas leſs ſuſpected. Upon his remonſtrances, a deſcent 
was appointed, in order to viſit the ſpot of ground, of 


which the Amphiſſians had hitherto been conſidered as 
the lawful poſſeſſors; but which they now were ac- 


cuſed of uſurping, by a moſt ſacrilegious act. 


Whilſt the Amphyctions were viſiting the ſpot of 
ground in queſtion, the Locrians fall upon them 
unawares, pour in a ſhower of darts, and oblige them 
to fly. So open an outrage drew reſentment and war 
upon theſe Locrians. Cottyphus, one of the Am- 
phyctions, took the field with the army intended to 
puniſh the rebels; but many not coming to the ren- 


dezvous, the army retired without acting. In the fol- 


lowing aſſembly of the Amphyctions, the affair was 
debated very ſeriouſly. It was there ÆEſchines exerted 


all his eloquence, and, by a ſtudied oration, proved to 


the deputies, or repreſentatives, either that they muſt 
aſſeſs themſelves to ſupport foreign ſoldiers and puniſh 
the rebels, or elſe elect Philip for their general. The 
deputies, to ſave their commonwealth the expence, 
and ſecure them from the dangers and fatigues of a 
war, reſolved the latter. Upon which, by a publick 


decree, ambaſſadors were ſent to Philip of Macedon, who, 
in the name of Apollo and the AmphyHions, implore his 


Alſiſtance; beſeech him not to neglect the cauſe of that god, 


which the impious Amphiſhans make their ſport ;, and no- 


tify to bim, that for this purpoſe all the Greeks, of the 


council of the Ampbydtions, elett him for their general, 

with full power to act as he ſhall think proper. 
This was the honour to which Philip had long 

aſpired, the aim of all his views, and end of all the en- 


gines he had ſet at work till that time. He therefore 
did not loſe a moment, but immediately aſſembles his 


forces, and marches {by a feint) towards the Cirrhean 


1 | field, | 


OF PHILIP. 
field, forgetting now both the Cirrheans and Locrians, 
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| who had only ſerved as a ſpecious pretext for his jour- 


ney, and for whom he had not the leaſt regard; he 


poſſeſſed himſelf of Elatæa, the greateſt city in Pho- 


cis, ſtanding on the river Cephiſſus; and the moſt 


happily ſituated for the deſign he meditated, of awing 
the Thebans, who now began to open their eyes, and 


* 


to perceive the danger they were in. 


(a) This news, being brought to Athens in the even- 


ing, ſpread a terrour through every part of it. The 
next morning an aſſembly was ſummoned, when the 
herald, as was the uſual cuſtom, cries with a loud 
voice, Who among you will aſcend the tribunal ? (b) How- 
ever, no perſon appears for that purpoſe ; upon which 
he repeated the invitation ſeveral times, but ſtill no 
one roſe up, though all the generals and orators were 
preſent; and although the. common voice of the coun- 
try, with repeated. cries, conjured ſomebody to propoſe 
a ſalutary counſel: For, ſays Demoſthenes, from whom 
theſe particulars are taken, whenever the voice of the 
herald ſpeaks in the name of the laws, it ought to be 
conſidered as the voice of the country. During this 
general ſilence, occaſioned by the univerſal alarm with 
which the minds of the Athenians were ſeiſed, De- 
moſthenes, animated at the fight of the great danger 
his fellow-citizens were in, aſcends the tribunal for 


harangues, and endeavours to revive the drooping 


Arhenians, and inſpire them with ſentiments ſuitable 
to the preſent conjuncture, and the neceſſities of the 
ſtate. Excelling equally in politicks and eloquence, 


by the extent of his ſuperior. genius, he immediately 
forms a counſel, which includes all that was neceſſary 
for the Athenians to act both at home and abroad, by 
land as well as by ſea. od. 4 

The people of Athens were under a double error, 
with regard to the Thebans, which he therefore en- 


deavours to ſhow. They imagined that people were 


inviolably attached, both from intereſt and inclination, 
3 . to 


(a) Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 3501504. k 
0 Died, I. xvi. p. 474477 
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to Philip; but he proves to them, that the majority 


of the Thebans waited only an opportunity to declare 
againſt that monarch ; and that the conqueſt of Elatæa 
has appriſed them of what they are to expect from 


him. On the other fide, they looked upon the The- 


bans as their moſt ancient and moſt. dangerous ene- 
mies, and therefore could not prevail with themſelves 
to afford-them the leaſt aid in the extreme danger with 


which they were threatened. It muſt be confeſſed, 


that there had always been a declared enmity between 
the Thebans and Athenians, which roſe ſo high, that 
Pindar was ſentenced by the Thebans to pay a conſi- 
derable fine, for having * applauded the city of Athens 
in one of his poems. Demoſthenes, notwithſtanding 
that prejudice had taken ſuch deep root in the minds 
of the people, yet declares in their favour z and proves 


to the Athenians, that their own intereſt lies at take z 


and that they could not pleaſe Philip more, than in 
leaving Thebes to his mercy, the ruin of which would 
open him a free paſſage to Athens. 

Demoſthenes afterwards diſcovers to them the views 


of Philip in taking that city. What then is his 


« deſign, and wherefore did he poſſeſs himſelf of 


„ Flatza? He is defirous, on one fide, to encourage 


“ thoſe of his faction in Thebes, and to infpite them 
tc with greater boldneſs, by appearing at the head of 
cc his army, and advancing his power and forces a- 
« round that city. On the other fide, he would ſtrike 


* unexpectedly the oppoſite faction, and ſtun them in 


« ſuch a manner, as may enable him to get the better 
„of it either by terrour or force. Philip, ſays be, 
wy 3 yrs the manner in which you -ought to act, 
« by the example he himſelf ſets you. Aſſemble, 


: « under Eleuſis, a body of Athenians, of an age fit 


« for ſervice; and ſuppor: theſe e your cavalry. 5 
* By this ſtep you will ſhow all Greece, that you are 


ready armed to defend yourſelves; and inſpire your 


| | < -partifans 

* He had called Athens a flous the Athenians not only indemnified 
riſoing and renowned city, the bul= the poet, and ſent bim money to pay 
wart of Greece. NAimagai Ac his fine, but ehen erected à ſtatue in 
EMAnT0; igeiopen, AAενν, A Bat "honour of bim, 
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ce partiſans in Thebes with ſuch reſolution, as may 


=. 


e enable them both to ſupport their reaſons, and to 


« make head againſt the oppoſite party, when they 
«© ſhall perceive, that as thoſe who ſell their country 
« to Philip, have forces in Elatza ready to aſſiſt them 
e upon occaſion; in like manner thoſe, who are wil- 
c ling to fight for the preſervation of their own liber- 
<« ties, have you at their gates ready to defend them 
« incaſe of an invaſion.” Demoſthenes added, that 
it would be proper for them to ſend ambaſſadors im- 


mediately to the different ſtates of Greece, and to the 


Thebans in particular, to engage them in a common 
league againſt Philip. 3 

This prudent and falutary counſel was followed in 
every particular; and in conſequence thereof a decree 


was formed, in which, after enumerating the ſeveral. 


enterpriſes by which Philip had infringed the peace, 
it continues thus: For this reaſon the ſenate and 
e people of Athens, calling to mind the magnani- 
* mity of their anceſtors, who preferred the liberty of 
“ Greece to the ſafety of their own country, have re- 


„ ſolved, that after offering up prayers and ſacrifices, 


e to call down the aſſiſtance of the tutelar gods and 
e demi-gods of Athens and Attica, two hundred fail 
<« of ſhips ſhall be put to ſea. That the, admiral of 
<« their fleet ſhall go, as ſoon as poſſible, and cruiſe 


<« on the other ſide of the paſs of Thermopylæ; at 


the ſame time that the land-generals, at the head 
« of a conſiderable body of horſe and foot, ſhall 
„ march and encamp in the neigbourhood of Eleuſis. 
«© That ambaſſadors ſhall likewiſe be ſent to the other 
« Greeks ;. but firſt to the Thebans, as theſe are moſt 
ce threatened by Philip. Let them be exhorted not 
„ to dread Philip in any manner, but to maintain 
“ courageouſly their particular independence, and the 
«© common liberty of all Greece. And let it be de- 
c clared to them, that though formerly ſome motives 
« of diſcontent might have cooled the reciprocal 
“ friendſhip between them and us, the Athenians 


* however, obliterating the rememberance of paſt 


Vor. IV. 5 tranſ- 
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6 tranſactions, will now aſſiſt them with men, money, 
« darts, and all kind of military weapons; perſuaded, 
cc that ſuch as are natives of 'Greece may, very ho- 

« nourably, diſpute with one another for pre-emi- 
* nence; but that they can never, without ſullying 
ie glory of the Greeks, and derogating from the 
“ virtue of their anceſtors, ſuffer a foreigner to de- 
« ſpoil them of that pre- eminence nor conſent to ſo 
* jignominious a flavery. 

(e) Demoſthenes, -who was at the head of this em- 
baſſy, immediately ſet out for Thebes; and indeed, 
he had no time to loſe, ſince Philip might reach At- 
tica in two days. This prince alto ſent ambaſſadors 
to Thebes. Among thele * Python was the chief, 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his lively per- 
ſuafive eloquence, which it was ſcarce poſſible to with- 
ſtand; ſo that the reſt of the deputies were meer 
novices in compariſon to him: However he here met 
with a ſuperior. (4) And, indeed, Demoſthenes, in 
an oration, where he relates the. ien he had done 
the commonwealth, expariates very ſtrongly on this, 
and places the happy ſucceſs of ſo important a nego- 
ciation at 'the head of his political exploits. 

f (e) It was of the utmoſt importance for the Athe- 
nians to draw the Thebans into the alliance, as they 
were neighbours to Attica, and covered it; had troops 
excellently well diſciplined, and had been conſidered, 
from the famous victories of Leuctra and Mantinea, 
among the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, as thoſe who held 
the firſt rank for valour and ability of war. To ef- 
fect this was no eaſy matter; not only becauſe of the 
F great ſervice Philip had lately done them during the 
1 war of Phocis, but likewiſe becauſe of the ancient 
inveterate antipathy of Thebes and Athens. | 

Philip's deputies ſpoke firſt. Theſe diſplayed, in 
the ſtrongeſt __ the nnn with which Philip 

had 


. Plut. in Demoſth. p. B53, Irs (4) Demoſth. in Orat. 
pro Coron. p. 509. Ks 
* This Python was of Byzan- after avhich be avent over r to Philip 
num. The Athenians had preſented Pemolth, Pe 193. 745. 
bim With the freedom of their city; 
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had loaded the Thebans, and the innumerable evils 
which the Athenians had made them ſuffer. They 
repreſented to the utmoſt advantage, the great bene- 
fit they might reap from laying Attica waſte, the 
flocks, goods, and power of which would be carried 
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into their city; whereas, by joining in league with 


the Athenians, Bœotia would thereby become the ſeat 
of war, and would alone ſuffer the loſſes, depreda- 
tions, burnings, and all the other calamities which are 
the inevitable conſequences of it. They concluded 
with requeſting, either that the Thebans would join 
their forces with thoſe of Philip againſt the Atheni- 
ans; or, at leaſt, permit him to paſs through their ter- 
ritories to enter Attica. 

The love of his country, and a juſt indignation at 
the breach of faith and uſurpations of Philip, had al- 


ready ſufficiently animated Demoſthenes. But the 


ſight of an orator, who ſeemed to diſpute with him 
the ſuperiority of eloquence inflamed. his zeal, and 
heightened his vivacity ſtill more. To the captious 
arguments of Python he oppoſed the actions them- 
ſelves of Philip, and particularly the late taking of 
Elatæa, which evidently diſcovered his deſigns. He 
repreſented him as a reſtleſs, enterpriſing, ambitious, 
crafty, perfidious prinee, who had formed the deſign 
of enſlaving all Greece; but who, to ſucceed the bet- 
ter in his racy was determined to attack the dif- 
ferent ſtates of it ſingly: A prince, whoſe pretended 
| beneficence was only a ſnare for the credulity of thoſe 
who did not know him, in order to diſarm thoſe whoſe 
_ zeal for the publick liberty might be an obſtacle to his 
enterpriſes. He proved to them, that the conqueſt 
of Attica, ſo ee ſatiating the immeaſureable avi- 
dity of this uſurper, would only give him an oppor- 
tunity of ſubjecting Thebes, and the reſt of the cities 
of Greece. That therefore the intereſts of the two 
commonwealths being henceforward inſeparable, they 
ought to eraſe entirely the rememberance of their for- 
mer diviſions, and unite their forces to repel the com- 
mon enemy, _ | 
5 1 


The 
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The Thebans were not long in determining. 


The ſtrong eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays an hiſto- 


rian, blowing into their ſouls like an impetuous wind, 
rekindled there ſo warm a zeal for their country, and 
ſo mighty a paſſion for liberty, that baniſhing from 
their minds every idea of fear, of prudence, or grati- 
tude, his diſcourſe tranſported and raviſhed them like 
a fit of enthuſiaſm, and enflamed them ſolely with the 
love of true glory. Here we have a proof of the 
mighty aſcendant which eloquence has over the minds 
of men, eſpecially when it is heightened by a love 
and zeal for the publick good. One ſingle man 
ſwayed all things at his will in the aſſemblies of Athens 


and Thebes, where he was equally loved, reſpected, 


and feared. © 


Philip, quite diſconcerted by the union of theſe 
two nations, ſent ambaſſadors to the Athenians, to 


requeſt them not to levy an armed force, but to live 


in harmony with him. However, they were too juſtly 
alarmed and exaſperated, to liſten to any accommo- 
dation ; and would no longer depend on the word of 
a prince whoſe whole aim was to deceive. In conſe- 
quence, Preparations for war were made with the 
utmoſt diligence, and the ſoldiery diſcovered incredible 
ardour. However, many evil-diſpoſed perſons en- 
deavoured to extinguiſh or damp it, by relating fatal 


omens and terrible predictions, which the prieſteſs of 


Delphos was ſaid to have uttered : But Demoſthenes, 
confiding firmly in the arms of Greece, and en- 
couraged wonderfully by the number and bravery 
of the troops, who deſired only to march againſt the 
enemy, would not ſuffer them to be amuſed with theſe 


oracles and frivolous predictions. It was on this occa- 


ſion he ſaid, that the prieſteſs Philippized, meaning, 
that it was Philip's money that inſpired the prieſteſs, 
opened her mouth, and made the god ſpeak whatever 
ſhe thought proper. He bade the Thebans remem- 
ber their Epaminondas, and the Athenians their Peri- 
cles, who conſidered theſe oracles and predictions 8 
| | idle 

Cf) Theopom. apud Plut, in vit. Demoſth. p. 854. 

* 
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idle ſcare-crows, and conſulted only their reaſon, The 
Athenian army ſet out immediately, and marched to 
Eleuſis; and the Thebans, ſurpriſed at the diligence 
of their confederates, joined them, and waited the 
approach of the enemy. Kt 
Philip on the other fide not having been able to 
prevent the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor 
to draw the latter into an alliance with him, aſſembles 
all his forces, and enters Bzotia, This army con- 
| ſiſted of thirty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe: 
That of his enemy was not quite ſo numerous. The 
valour of the troops might have been ſaid to have 
been equal on both ſides; but the merit of the chiefs 
was not ſo. And, indeed, what warrior was compara- 
ble to Philip at that time? Iphicrates, Chabrias, Ti- 
motheus, all famous Athenian captains, were not his 
ſuperiors. Phocion, indeed, might have oppoſed 
him; but not to mention that this war had been un- 
dertaken againſt his advice, the contrary faction had 
excluded him the command, and had appointed gene- 
rals Chares, univerſally deſpiſed, and Lyſicles, diſ- 
tinguiſhed for nothing but his raſh and daring auda- 
city. It is the choice of ſuch leaders as theſe, by the 
means of cabal alone, that paves the way to the ruin 
of ſtates. + Hf 
The two armies encamped near Chæronea, a city 
of Bœotia. Philip gave the command of his left 
wing to his ſon Alexander, who was then but ſixteen 
or ſeventeen years old, having poſted his ableſt offi- 
cers near him; and took the command of the right- 
wing upon himſelf. In the oppoſite army, the The- 
_ formed the right wing, and the Athenians the 
At ſun-riſe, the ſignal was given on both ſides. 
The battle was bloody, and the victory a long time 
_ dubiovs, both ſides exerting themſelves with aſtoniſn- 
ing valour and bravery. Alexander, at that time, 
animated with a noble ardour for glory, and endea- 
vouring to ſignaliſe himſelf, in order to anſwer the 
confidence his father repoſed in him, under whoſe eye 
e 3 „ 


have been expected from a veteran general, with all 
the intrepidity of a young warrior. It was he who 
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he fought in quality of a commander (the firſt time) 
diſcovered in this battle all the capacity which could 


broke, after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, the ſacred 
battalion of the Thebans, which was the flower of 
their army. The reſt of the troops who were round 
Alexander, being encouraged by his example, entirely 
routed them. 1285 3 BOO... 

On the right wing, Philip, who was determined 
not to yield to his ſon, charged the Athenians with 
great vigour, and began to make them give way. 
However, they ſoon reſumed their courage, and re- 
covered their firſt poſt, (g) Lyſicles, one of the two 
generals, having broke into ſome troops which form- 


ed the centre of the Macedonians, imagined himſelf 
already victorious, and in that raſh confidence cried 


out, Come on, my lads, let us purſue them into Mace- 


dnia. Philip, perceiving that the Athenians, inſtead of 


of giving wholeſome counſel in his harangues, than 
of ſupporting them by an intrepid courage, threw 


conquer, Immediately he commanded his phalanx to 
' Wheel about to a little eminence; and perceiving that 


laid hold of him, and cried out, Spare my life. More 


ſeiſing the advantage of taking his phalanx in flank, 
purſued his troops too vigourouſly, cried out with a 
calm tone of voice, The Athenians do not know kow to 


the Athenians, in diforder, were wholly intent on pur- 
ſuing thoſe they had broke, he charged them with 
his phalanx, and attacking them both in flank and 
rear, entirely routed them. Demoſthenes, who was 
a greater ſtateſman than a warrior, and more capable 


down his arms and fled with the reſt. (5) It is even 
ſaid, that in his flight his robe being catched by a 
bramble, he imagined that ſome of the enemy had 


than a thouſand Athenians were left upon the field of 
battle, and above two thouſand taken priſoners, among 
whom was Demades the orator. The loſs was as great 
on the Theban ſide. | fn 


4 


vo Philip, 
() Polyæn. Stratag. lib. iv, (Y) Plut, in vit. decem Orat, p. 845 


, 
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Pghili N after having ſet up a trophy, and offered to 
the gods a ſacrifice of thankſgiving for his victory, 
diſtributed rewards to the officers and ſoldiers, each ac- 
cording to his merit and the rank he held. 
His conduct after this victory ſhows, that it is 1 
eaſier to overcome an enemy, than to conquer one's 
ſelf, and triumph over one's on paſſions. Upon his 
coming from a grand entertainment which he had 
given his officers, being equally tranſported with joy 
and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the ſpot where 
the battle had been fought, and there, inſulting the 
dead bodies with which the field was covered, he 
turned into a ſong the beginning of the decree which 
Demoſthenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to 
this war; and ſung thus (himſelf beating time) De- 
moſthenes "the Peanian, ſon of Demoſthenes has ſaid. 
Every body was ſhocked to ſee the king diſhonour 
himſelf by this behaviour, and fully his glory by an 
action ſo unworthy a king and a conqueror ; but no 
one opened his lips about it. Demades the oratar, 
whoſe ſoul was free though his body was a priſoner, | 
was the only perſon who ventured to make him ſen- 
| fible of the indecency of this conduct, telling him, 
Ab, Sir, fince fortune bas given you the part of Agamem- 
now, are you not aſhamed to att that of Therfites ? "Theſe 
words, ſpoke with ſo generous a liberty, opened his 
eyes, and made him 'tura them inward : And, ſo far 
from being diſpleaſed with Demades, he fiend him 
the more for them, treated him with the utmoſt reſpect 
and friendſhip, and coaforred all poſſible honours 
upon him. 

From this moment Philip ſeemed quite changed, 
both in his diſpoſition and behaviour, as if, ſays * an 
hiſtorian; the converſation of Demades had ſoftened 
his temper, and introduced him to a familiar acquaint- 

ance with the Attick graces. He diſmiſſed all the 
Athenian captives without any ranſom, and gave the 
greateft part of them clothes; with the view of ac- 
* the confidence of lo powerful a common- 
1 4 wealth 


* "Cod 28 anus u8fJounntivrac Tet 'Arlinalg xi Diad. 
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wealth as Athens by that kind of treatment: In which, 
ſays Polybius (i), he gained a ſecond triumph, more 
glorious for himſelf and even more advantageous 


than the firſt; for in the battle his courage had prevail- 
ed over none but thoſe who were preſent in it; but on 


rhetorician of that age, who loved his country with 


battle of Chæronea. The inſtant he received the news 


this time, and which gave its power ſuch a wound, as 


ſubmitted entirely to the counſels of Demoſthenes. 
raiſe the walls, and to repair the foſſes, were all in 


ed to ſupply the city with proviſions, and to repair 


Pro Cteſ. p. 514. lut. in Demoſth. p. 855. 


ſpeak elſewhere of his ſtile and of his works. 


this occaſion, his kindneſs and clemency acquired him 
a whole city, and ſubjected every heart to him. He 
renewed with the Athenians the ancient treaty of friend- 
ſhip and alliance, and granted the Bceotians, a peace, 


after having left a ſtrong garriſon in Thebes. 


(&) We are told that Iſocrates, the moſt celebrated 


the utmoſt tenderneſs, could not ſurvive the loſs and 
ignominy with which it was covered, by the loſs of the 


of it, being uncertain what uſe Philip would make of 
his victory, and determined to die a freeman, he haſten- 
ed his end by abſtaining from food. He was fourſcore 
and eighteen years of age. I ſhall have- occaſion to 


' Demoſthenes ſeemed to have been the principal 
cauſe of the terrible ſhock which Athens received at 


it never recovered. (I) But at the very inſtant that 
the Athenians heard of this bloody overthrow, which 
affected ſo great a number of families, when it would 
have been no wonder, had the multitude, ſeiſed with 
terror and alarms, given way to an emotion of blind 
zeal, againſt the man whom they might have con- 
ſidered in ſome meaſure as the author of this dreadful 
calamity ; even at this very inſtant, I ſay, the people 


The precautions that were taken to poſt guards, to 
conſequence of his advice. He himſelf was appoint- 


the walls, which latter commiſſion he executed with ſo 
much generoſity, that it acquired him the greateſt . 
| — | honour ; 


* 


(i) Polyb. 1. v. p. 359. (#) Plut. in Tſocr. p. 837. () Demoſih, 
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honour, and for which, at the requeſt of Cteſiphon, a 
crown of gold was decreed him, as a reward for his 
having preſented the commonwealth with a ſum of 


money out of his own eſtate, ſufficient to defray what 


was wanting of the ſums for repairing the walls. 

On the preſent occaſion, that is, after the battle of 
Chæronea, ſuch orators as oppoſed Demoſthenes, hav- 
ing all riſen up in concert againſt him, and having 
cited him to take his trial according to law, the people 
not only declared him innocent of the ſeveral accuſa- 
tions laid to his charge, but conferred more honours 


upon him than he had enjoyed before; ſo ſtrongly did 


the veneration they had for his zeal and fidelity over- 
balance the efforts of calumny and malice. 

The Athenians, (a fickle wavering people, and apt 
to puniſh their own errors and omiſſions in the perſon 
of thoſe whoſe projects were often rendered abortive, 
for no other reaſon but becauſe they had executed 


them too ſlowly) in thus crowning Demoſthenes, in 


the midſt of a publick calamity which he alone ſeemed 
to have brought upon them, pay the moſt glorious 
| homage to his abilities and integrity. By this wiſe 


and brave conduct, they ſeem in ſome meaſure to 


confeſs their own error, in not having followed his 


counſel neither fully nor early enough; and to confeſs 
themſelves alone guilty of all the evils which had be- 


fallen them. wi | | 

(m) But the people did not ſtop here. The bones 
of ſuch as had been killed in the battle of Cheronea, 
having been brought to Athens to be interred, they 


appointed Demoſthenes to compoſe the eulogium of 


thoſe brave men; a manifeſt proof that they did not 
aſcribe to him the ill ſucceſs of the battle, but to Pro- 
vidence only, who diſpoſes of human events at pleaſure; 
_ a circumſtance which was expreſsly mentioned in the 


inſcription engraved on the monument of thoſe illuſ- 


trious deceaſed warriors, 


(n) Plut. in Demoſth. p. 855, Demoſſh. pro Cteſ. p. 519, 520. 


This 
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This on entombs thoſe victims de _ a. 
Who fell @ glorious ſacrifice to xcal. Mund 
| Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant. chains, 97265 
Did, by their deaths alone, eſcape the yate. I; 
This Jupiten decreed : No effort, mortals, 
| _ ſave you from the mighty. will yo ae. 
| ods atone belong the attribute. nite” tin i, bl 
e 8 from crimes re never-ending J. 


17 


« Cenſure me — he) = the — oy, give; — | 
do not calumniate me for the ill ſucgeſs of chem. 
« For it is the Supreme Being who condufts and ter- 
„t minates all things; whereas it is from the nature 
« of the counſel itſelf that we are to judge of the in- 
+ tention of him wha offers it. If therefore the event 


has declared in favour of Philip, impute it not to 


ms as a crime, ſince it is God, and not myſelf, who 
ce diſpaſed of the victory. But if you ęan prove that 
I did nat exert myſelf with probity, vigilance, and 
an activity indefatigahle, and ſupexigr,to my ſtrength: 

If with theſe I did not ſeek, I did not employ every 


„ method which human prudence could ſuggeſt; = 


« did not inſpire the moſt neceſſary and noble ref 
tions, ſuch as were truely worthy of | — wir | 
„ ſhow me this, and then give what (cope you plea 
% to your accuſations,” “ 

(a) He afterwards uſes the bold, ſublime figure fol- 
lowing, which is looked upon as the moſt beautiful 
paſſage in his oration, and is ſo highly applauded. by 
Longinus (p). Demoſthenes endeavours to juſtify his 
own conduct, and prove to the Athenians, that they 
did not do wrang in giving Philip battle. He is not 
fatisfied with merely citing in a frigid manner the ex- 
ample of the great men who had fought for the ſame 
caule | in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and. be- 


fore 
G) Longin. | 


(2) Demoſth. pro Cteſ. < 505, (o) Ibid, p. 508. 
de ſublim. c. Xi. | 6? 
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fore Platæꝶ: No, he makes a quite different uſe of 
them, ſays this rhetorician; and on a ſudden, as if in- 
ſpired by fome god, and. poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of 
Apollo himfelf, cries out, ſwearing by thoſe brave 
defenders of Greece: No, Athenians | you have not erred. 
# ſwear by thoſe illuſtrious men who fought on land at 
Marathon and Platææ; at ſea before Salamis and Artemi- 
frum ; and all thoſe who have been honoured by the common- 

wealth with the ſolemn rites of burial ; and not thoſe 
only who have been crowned with ſucceſs, and came off 
viftorious, Would not one conclude, adds Longinus, 
that by changing the natural air of che proof, in this 
grand and pathetic manner of affirming by oaths of ſo 
extraordinary a nature, he deifies, in ſome meaſure, 
thoſe ancient citizens; and makes all who die in the 
ſame glorious manner ſo are gods, by whoſe names 
it is praper ta fwear? - .. 

I have already obſerved” in another place, how na- 
turally apt thefe * orations (fpoke in a moſt ſolemn 
manner, to the glory of thoſe who Joſt their lives in 
fighting for the cauſe of hberty) were to inſpire the 
Athenian youth with an ardent zeal for their country, 
and a warm deſire to ſignaliſe themſelves in battle. 

(4): Another ceremony obſerved with regard to the 
children of thoſe whoſe. a died in the bed of ho- 
nour, was no leſs efficacious to inſpire them with the 

love of virtue. In a celebrated feſtival, in which 
ſhows were exhibited to the whole people, an herald 
came upon the ſtage, and producing the young or- 
phans dreſſed in complete armour, he ſaid with a loud 
voice: © Theſe young orphans, whom an untimely 
„ death in the midi of dangers has deprived of 

their illuſtrious fathers, have found in the people a 

* parent, who has taken care of them till no longer 

« in a ſtate of infancy. And now they ſend them 
back, armed e ro follow, under the moſt 


* happy 
(7 Eſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 452. 


® Demoſthenes, in his oration a- to be ſpoken in honour 0 fuch perſons, 
gain Leptines, p f » 562. obſerves, as had bft their path the defence 
that the proc Fa were the only of tbeir country. 
people who cauſed ſuneral erations © 


4 happy auſpices, their own affairs, and invite each 
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<« of them to emulate each other in deſerving the chief 
c“ employments of the ſtate.” By ſuch methods martial 
bravery, the love of one's country, and a taſte for virtue 
and ſolid glory, are perpetuated in a ſtate. 

It was the very year of the battle of Chæronea, and 
two years before the death of Philip, that Æſchines 


drew up an accuſation againſt Cteſiphon, or rather 
againſt Demoſthenes : But the cauſe was not pleaded 


till ſeven or eight years after, about the fifth or ſixth 


year of the reign of Alexander. I ſhall relate the event 


of it in this place, to avoid breaking in upon the 


hiſtory of the life and actions of that prince. 
No cauſe ever excited ſo much curioſity, nor was 


2 with ſo much pomp. * People flocked to it 
from all parts (ſays Cicero) and they had great reaſon 


for ſo doing ; for what ſight could be nobler, than a 


conflict between two orators, each of them excellent in 
his way; both formed by nature, improved by art, and 


animated by perpetual difſenſions, and an implacable 
animoſity againſt each other? wt 85 
Theſe two orations have always been conſidered as 


the maſter· pieces of antiquity, eſpecially that of De- 


moſthenes. (r) Cicero had tranſlated the latter, a 


ſtrong proof of the high opinion he entertained of it. 
Unhappily for us, the preamble only to that perform- 


ance is now extant, which ſuffices to make us very much 
regret the loſs of the reſt. | 


_ Amidſt the numberleſs beauties which are conſpicu- 


ous in every part of theſe two orations, methinks there 
appears, if I may be allowed to cenſure the writings 


of ſuch great men, a conſiderable error, that very 
much leflens their perfection, and which appears to 


me directy repugnant to the rules of ſolid juſt elo- 


quence; and that is, the groſs injurious terms in 
which the two orators reproach one another. The 


| ſame 
(r) De opt. gen. orat. 


* Ad quod judicium concurſus morum  oratorum, in graviſſima 
dicitur & tota Græcia factus eſſe. cauſa, accurata & inimicitiis in- 
Quid enim aut tam viſendum, aut cenſa, contentio? Cicer. de opt. gen. 


tam audiendum fuit, quam ſum- orat. n. 22. 


VVT 
ſame objection has been made to Cicero, with regard 
to his orations againſt Anthony. I have already 
declared, that this manner of writing, this kind of 
roſs, opprobrious expreſſions, were the very reverſe of 
Sid eloquence; and indeed every ſpeech, which is 
dictated by paſſion and revenge, never fails of being 
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ſuſpected by thoſe who judge of it; whereas an oration _ 


that is ſtrong and invincible from reaſon and argument, 
and which at the ſame time is conducted with reſerve 


and moderation, wins the heart, whilſt it informs the 


underſtanding ; and perſuades no leſs by the eſteem it in- 


ſpires for the orator, than by the force of his arguments. 


| The juncture ſeemed to favour Æſchines very much; 
for the Macedonian party, whom he always befriend- 


ed, was very powerful in Athens, eſpecially after the 


ruin of Thebes. Nevertheleſs, Aſchines loſt his cauſe, 
and was juſtly ſentenced to baniſhment for his raſh 
accuſation. He thereupon went and ſettled himſelf in 
Rhodes, where he opened a ſchool of eloquence, the 


fame and glory of which continued for many ages. He 
began his lectures with the two orations that had occa- 


fioned his baniſhment. Great encomiums were given 


to that of Æſchines; but when they heard that of 


Demoſthenes, the plaudirs and acclamations were re- 
doubled: And it was then he ſpoke theſe words, ſo 
greatly laudable in the mouth of an enemy and a rival; 


But what applauſes would you not have beſtowed, had you 


heard Demoſthenes ſpeak it himſelf ! 


To conclude, the victor made a good uſe of his 


conqueſt : For the inſtant Aſchines left Athens, in 


order to embark for Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran after 


him, and forced him to accept of a purſe of money; 
which muſt have obliged him ſo much the more, as 
he had leſs room to expect ſuch an offer. On this 
. . occaſion Æſchines cried out: How will it be poſſible 
for me not to regret a country, in which I leave an enemy 


more generous than I can hope to find friends in any other 


part of the world. | e 
Some autbors aſcribe theſe words Æſcbines, and was alſo baniſbed from 
to Demoſthenes, when, three years Athens, : 
aAſter, by met with the ſame fate at 


Ster. 


337. 
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Sect. VII. PRI Ip, in the aſſembly of the Amphy#ions, 
is declared general of the Greeks againſt the Perſians, 
and prepares for that expedition. Domeſtick troubles 

in his houſebold. He divorres OLv Meias, and marries 
anot ber lady. He ſolemniſes the marriage of Cl ROο - 
TRA bis daughter with ALEXANDER Ling of Epirus, 
and is killed at the nuptials. „„ 


A. M. HE battle of Chæronea may be ſaid to have 
Ac. enſlaved Greece. Macedon at that time, with 


no more than thirty thouſand ſoldiers, gained a point, 
which Perſia, with millions of men, had attempted 
unſucceſsfully at Platææ, at Salamis, and at Mara- 


thon. Philip, in the firft years of his reign, had re- 


ulſed, divided, and difarmed his enemies. In the 

cceeding ones, he had ſubjected, by artifice or force, 
the moſt pewerful ſtates of Greece, and had made 
himſelf its arbiter ; but now he prepares to revenge 


the injuries which Greece had received from the Bar- 


barians, and meditates no leſs a deſign, than the de- 
ſtruction of their empire. (5) The greateſt advantage 
he gained by his laſt victory (and this was the object 
he long had in view, and never loſt ſight of) was to 
get himſelf appointed, in the aſſembly of the Greeks, 
their generaliflimo againſt the Perſians. In this quality 


he made preparations, in order to invade that mighty 


t 


empire. He nominated, as leaders of part of his 
Forces, Attalus and Parmenio, two of his captains, on 


Whoſe valour and wiſdom he chiefly relied, and made 
them ſet out for Aſia Minor. 


(.) But whilft every thing abroad was glorious and 
happy for Philip, he found the utmoſt uneaſineſs at 
home; diviſion and trouble reigning in every part of 
his family. The 11] temper of Olympias, who was 


naturally jealous, cholerick and vindictive, raiſed diſ- 
ſenſions perpetually in it, which made Philip almoſt 


out of love with life. Not to mention, that as he 
himſelf had defiled the marriage - bed, it is ſaid, that his 


| cCionſort 
() Diod. I. xvi. p. 479. (i) Plut. in Alex. p. 669. 
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conſort had repaid his infidelity in kind. But whether 
he had a juſt ſubject of complaint, or was grown weary 
of Olympias, it is certain he proceeded ſo far as to 
divorce her. Alexander, who had been diſguſted upon 
| ſeveral other accounts, was highly - offended at this 
treatment of his mother. 1 5 

Philip, after divoreing Olympias, married Cleopatra, 
niece to Attalus, a very young lady, whoſe beauty 
was ſo exquiſite, that he could not reſiſt its charms. 
In the midſt of their rejoicings upon occaſion of the 
nuptials, and in the heat of wine, Attalus, who was 
uncle to the new queen by the mother's ſide, took it 
into his head to ſay, that the Macedonians ought to 
| beſeech the gods to give them a lawful ſucceſſor to 
their king. mM this Alexander, who was naturally 
cholerick, exaſperated at theſe injurious words, cried 
out, Wretch that thou art, doſt thou then take me 
fer a baftard ? and at the ſame time flung the cup at 
his head. Attalus returned the compliment, upon 
which the quarrel grew warmer. Philip, who ſat at 
another table, was very much offended to ſee the feaſt 
interrupted in this manner; and not recollecting that 
he was lame, drew his ſword, and ran directly at his 
ſon. Happily the father fell, ſo that the gueſts had 
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an opportunity of ſtepping in between them. The 


greateſt difficulty was, to keep Alexander from ruſh- 
ing upon his ruin. Exaſperated at a ſucceſſion of 
ſuch heinous affronts, in ſpite of all the gueſts could 
ſay, concerning the duty he owed Philip as his father 
and his ſovereign, he vented his reſentments in the bit- 


ter words following: The Macedoniaus, indeed, have a 


captain there, vaſtly able to craſs from Europe into Aſia; 
he, who cannot ſtep from one table to another without run- 
ning the hazard of breaking his neck ! After theſe words, 
he left the hall, and taking Olympias, his mother, 
along with him, who had been io highly affronted, he 


conducted her to Epirus, and himſelf went over to 


> - 


the Illyrians. . 
In ͤ the mean time, Demaratus of Corinth, who was 
. engaged 


n 


f 
. 
\ 


nee 
engaged to Philip by the ties of friendſhip and hoſpi- 
tality, and was very free and familiar with him, arrived 
at his court. After the firſt civilities and careſſes were 
over, Philip aſked him whether the Greeks were in 
amity? Jt indeed becomes you, Sir, replied Demaratus, 
to be concerned about Greece, "who have filled your own 
houſe with feuds and difſenſions. The prince, ſenſibly 
affected with this reproach, came to himſelf, acknow- 
ledges his error, and ſent Demaratus to Alexander, to 
perſuade him to return home. 855 | 
AM. Philip did not loſe ſight of the conqueſt of Aſia. 
| e Full of the mighty project he revolved, he conſults 
| — 1 the gods to know what would be the event of it. 
The prieſteſs replied, The victim is already crowned, 
bis end draws nigh, and he will ſoon be ſacrificed. Phi- 
lip hearing this, did not heſitate a moment, but in- 
terpreted the oracle in his own favour, the 8 
= of which ought at leaft to have kept him in ſome ſuſ- 
33 pence. In order, therefore, that he might be in a 
| condition to apply entirely to his expedition againſt 
the Perſians, and devote himſelf ſolely to the conqueſt 
of Aſia, he deſpatches with all poſſible diligence his 
domeſtick affairs. After this, he offers up à ſolemn 
ſacrifice to the gods; and prepares to celebrate, with 
incredible magnificence, in Egæ, a city of Macedo- 
nia, the nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, whom 
he gave in marriage to Alexander king of Epirus, 
and brother to Olympias his queen. He had invited 
to it the moſt conſiderable perſons of Greece; and 
heaped upon them friendſhips and honours of every 
kind, by way of gratitude for electing him generaliſ- 
1 ſimo of the Greeks. The cities made their court to 
him in emulation of each other, by ſending him gold 
crowns ; and Athens diſtinguiſned its zeal above all 
the reſt, Neoptolemus the poet had written, pur- 
poſely, for that feſtival, a tragedy, * entitled Cimras, 
> 
® Suetonius, among eſages exhibi ame piece which Neop- 
of Caligula's death 4 =— 04 is „ e - — 5 


much the ſame manner as Philip, ob- Philip was murthered, 
ſerves, that Mnefter, the Pantomime, : | 


[ 
N 
N 
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| 
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in which, under borrowed names, he repreſented this 
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ince as already victor over Darius, and maſter of 


Aſia. Philip liſtened to theſe happy preſages with 


joy; and, comparing them with the anſwer of the 


oracle, aſſured himſelf of conqueſt. The day after 
the nuptials, games, and ſhows were ſolemniſed. 


As theſe formed part of the religious worſhip, there 


were carried in it, with great pomp and ceremony, 


twelve ſtatues of the gods, carved with inimitable 
art. A thirteenth, that ſurpaſſed them all in mag- 


nificence, was that of Philip, which repreſented him 
as a god. The hour for his leaving the palace ar- 
rived, and he went forth in a white robe; and ad- 
vanced with an air of majeſty, in the midſt of ac- 


clamations, towards the theatre, where an infinite 


multitude of Macedonians, as well as foreigners, 
waited his coming with impatience. His guards 
marched before and behind him, leaving, by his order, 
a conſiderable ſpace between themſelves and him, 
to give the ſpectators a better opportunity of ſur- 
veying him; and alſo to ſhow that he conſidered the 


affections which the Grecians bore him, as his ſafeſt 


gan, 8 

” But all the feſtivity and. pomp of theſe nuptials 
ended in the murther of Philip; and it was his re- 
fuſal to do an act of juſtice, that occaſioned his death. 
Some time before, Attalus inflamed with wine at an 
entertainment, had inſulted, in the moſt ſhocking 
manner, Pauſanias, a young Macedonian nobleman. 
The latter had long endeavoured to revenge the cruel 
affront, and was perpetually imploring the king's 


juſtice. - But Philip, unwilling to diſguſt Attalus, 
uncle to Cleopatra, whom, as was before obſerved, 
he had married after his divorcing Olympias his firſt 


queen, would never liſten to Pauſanias's complaints. 
However, to conſole him in ſome meaſure, and ta 
expreſs the high eſteem he had for, and the great 
confidence he repoſed in him, he made him one of 
the chief officers of his life-guard. But this was not 
what the young Macedonian required, whoſe anger 

Vol. IV. : 9 5 now 
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now ſwelling to fury againſt his judge, he forms the 


deſign of wiping out his ſhame, by ant his hands 
in a moſt horrid murther. 


When once a man is Jnterpained to die, he js 


_ vaſtly. ſtrong and formidable. Pauſanias, the — 


to put his bloody deſign in execution, choſe the in- 


ſtant of that pompous ceremony, when the eyes of 
the whole multitude were fixed on the prince; doubt- 


leſs to make his vengeance more conſpicuous, and 


roportion it to the injury for which he conceived 
le had a right to make the king reſponſible, as he 
had long ſollicited that prince in vain for the ſatis- 
faction due to him. Seeing him therefore alone, 
in the great ſpace which his guards left round him, 
he advances forwards, ſtabs him with a dagger, and 
lays him dead at his feet. Diodorus obſerves, that 
he was aſſaſſinated the very inſtant his ſtarue entered 
the theatre. The aſſaſſin had prepared horſes ready 
for his eſcape, and would have got off, had not an ac- 
cident happened which ſtopped: him, and gave the 
purſuers time to overtake him. Pauſanias was im- 
mediately torn to pieces upon the ſpot. («) Thus died 
Philip, at forty-ſeven years of age, after having reigned 
twenty - four. Artaxerxes Ochus, king of Perſia, died 
alſo the ſame year. | 


Demoſthenes had private notice ſent him of 


Philip's death, and in order to prepare the Athenians 


to reſume their —_— he went to the council with 
an air of joy, and ſaid, That the night before he 

had a dream, which promiſed ſome great felicity to 
the Athenians. A little after, couriers arrived: with 
the news of Philip's death, on which occaſion the 
people abandoned themſelves to the tranſports of im- 
moderate joy, which far exceeded all bounds of de- 
cency. Demoſthenes had particularly. inſpired, them 
with theſe ſentiments ;. for he himſelf appeared in 
publick, crowned. with a wreath of flowers, and dreſſed 
with the utmoſt. magnificence, though his. daughter 


| kad been dead bur ſeven: days. He alſo. engaged the 


Athenians 
(a) Miki oma Ctefph. p. 440. 
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Atheniins'to offer ſacrifices, to thank the gods for the 
news; and, by a dectee, ordained a crown to 
8 who had committed the murther. 

On this occaſion Demoſthenes and the Athenians 
acted quite out of character; and we can ſcarce cn. 
ceive, how it came to paſs that, in ſo deteſtable a 
crime as the murther of a king, policy, at J&alt; did not 
induce them to difſemble ſuch ſentiments as reflected 
diſnonour on them, without being at all to their ad- 
vantage; and which ſhowed, that honour and probiry 
were utterly extinct in their minds: | 


Sect. VIII. Memorable actions and ſayings of Puli is. 
S Good and bad qualities of that prince, 


HERE are, in the lives of great men, certain 
facts and expreſſions, which often give us a 
better idea of their character than their moſt ſhining 
actions; becauſe. in the latter they generally ſtudy 
their conduct, act a borrowed part, and propoſe theni- 
ſelves to the view of the world; whereas in the 
former, as they ſpeak and act from nature, they ex- 
hibit themſelves nh as they really are, without art and 
difguiſe. M. de Tourreil has collected with ſufficient 
inddftry'moſt of the memorable actions and ſayings of 
Philip, and he has been particularly careful to draw 
the character of this prince. The reader is not to. 
& much order and connexion in the recital of 
theſe detached actions and ſayings. 

Though Philip: loved flattery, ſo far as to reward 
the adulation of Thraſideus with the title of king in 
Theffaly; he however at ſome intervals loved truth. 
He permitted (x) Ariſtotle to give him precepts on 
the art of reigning: He declared, that he was ob- 
Iiged to the Athenian orators for having corrected 
him of his errors; by frequently reproaching him 
with them. He kept a man in his ſervice to teil him 
every day, before he gave audience, Philip, remeinber 
heul art rial. 

2 2 | He 


(8) An Epi: Plutarch. in Apoph. p. 177. Alan. lib. viii. 
e. TS © 
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: (y) He-* diſcovered great moderation, .even when 

he was ſpoken to in ſhocking and injurious terms; 
and alſo, which is no leſs worthy of admiration, when 
truth was told him; a great quality (ſays Seneca) in 
kings, and highly conducive to the happineſs of their 
reign. At the cloſe of an audience, which he gave to 
ſome Athenian ambaſſadors who were come to complain 
of ſome act of hoſtility, he aſked, whether he could do 
them any ſervice? © The greateſt ſervice thou could 
& do us,” ſaid Demochares, would be to hang thy- 
ſelf.” Philip, though he perceived all the perſons 
preſent were highly offended at theſe words, however 
| made the following anſwer, with the utmoſt calmneſs 
|  _. of temper: * Go, tell your ſuperiors, that thoſe who 
| * dare make uſe of ſuch infolent language, are more 
e haughty, and leſs peaceably inclined, than they who 
| e can forgive them.“ 

(2) Being preſent, in an indecent poſture, at the ſale 
of ſome captives, one of them going up to him, whiſ- 
| pered in his ear, Let down the lappet of your robe; upon 
Which Philip replied, Se- the man at liberty; I did not 

knoto till now that he was one of my friends. 
| (a) The whole court ſolliciting him to puniſh the 
A ingratitude of the Peloponneſians, who had hiſſed him 
| publickly i in the Olympick games; What won't they 
attempt (replied Philip) ſhould I do them any injury, ſince 
ö they laugh at me, after Og received fo many favours at 

my hand? | 
(6) His courtiers adviſing. him to drive from him 
a certain perſon who ſpake ill of him; Yes, indeed, 
(ſays he) and ſo bell go and ſpeak injuriouſly of me 
every where. Another time, that they adviſed him 
— to diſmiſs a man of probity, who had reproached 
him: Let us firſt take care (ſays he) that we bave not 
given him any reaſon to do fa; Hearing afterwards that 
| the perſon in queſtion was but in poor circumflances, 
and in no favour with the courtiers, he was very 


bountiful 

O Senec. de Ira, 1. iii. c. 230 1 Plut. (a) Ibid. 
(5) Fut. in Apophth. 

* $i or alia in Philippo virtus, fuit et contumeliarum  patientia, in 

gens inſtrumentum ad tutelam regni. 0 


rn 
bountiful to him; on which occaſion his reproaches were 


changed into applauſes, that occaſioned another fine 


ſaying of this prince's: 7! is in the power of kings to 
make themſelves beloved or hated. ea. 
(cc) Being urged to aſſiſt, with the credit and au- 
thority he had with the judges, a perſon whoſe re- 
putation would be quite loſt, by the ſentence which 
was going to be pronounced againſt him; I had ra- 
ther (ſays he) he ſhould loſe his reputation than JI 
mine. | pl 
4) 8 riſing from an entertainment, at which 
he had ſat ſeveral hours, was addreſſed by a woman, 
who begged him to examine her cauſe, and to hear 


34. 


ſeveral reaſons ſhe had to alledge which were not 


pleaſing to him. He accordingly heard it, and gave 
ſentence againſt her; upon which ſhe replied very 


calmly; I appeal, How! (ſays Philip) from your 


| king? To whom then? To Philip when faſting (replied 

the woman.) The manner in which he received this 
anſwer would do honour to the moſt ſober prince. 
He afterwards gave the cauſe a ſecond hearing; 


found the injuſtice of his ſentence, and condemned 
himſelf to make it good. : - 


(e) A poor woman uſed to appear often before him; 


to ſue for audience, and to beſeech him to put an 
end to her law-ſuit; but Philip always told her he 


had no time. Exaſperated at theſe refuſals, which 


had been ſo often repeated, ſhe replied one day with 
emotion; F you have not time to do me juſtice, be no 
longer king. Philip was ſtrongly affected with this 
rebuke, which a juſt indignation had extorted from 
this poor woman; and ſo far from being offended 
at it, he ſatisfied her that inſtant, and afterwards be- 
came more exact in giving audience. He indeed 


was ſenſible, that a king and a judge are the fame 


thing; that the throne is a tribunal; that the ſo- 
vereign authority is a ſupreme power, and at the 
ſame time an indiſpenſible obligation to do juſtice ; 


that to diſtribute it to his ſubjects, and to grant them 


1 ä the 
(e) Plat, ' (4) Ibid. (e) Ibid. 
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the time neceſſary for that purpoſe, was not a fayour, 
but a duty and 2 debt; that he ought to appoint 
Perlen; to aſſiſt him in this function, hut not to diſ- 


. charge himſelf abſolutely from it; and that he was no 


leſs obliged to be 2 judge than a king. All theſe cir- 
cumſtances are include in this natural, unaffected, and 
very wiſe expreſſion; * Be no longer ing; and Philip 


comprehended all its force. 


(f) He underſtood raillery, was very ond of 


| ſmart ſayings, and very happy at them himſelf. Hay- 


ing received a wound near the throat, and his ſur- 


| geon importuning him daily with ſome new requeſt : 


| who accuſed ea 


Take whaf thou wilt, ſays he, for thou haſt me by the | 


throat. 


A) It is alfo related, that after hearing two villains, 
10 S; 2 ch other of various crimes, he baniſhed 
the one, and ſentenced the other to follow him. 


e Menecrates, the phyſician, who was ſo mad as 


to fancy himſelf Jupiter, wrote to Philip as follows : 


Menecrates Jupiter, to Philip greeting. Philip an- 
TIwered z Philip to Menecrates, Yale and reaſon +. But 


but King did not ſtop here; for he hit upon a plea- 


ant remedy for his viſionary correſpondent. Philip 
invited him to à grand entertainment. Menecrates 
had a ſeparate table at it, where nothing was ſerved 


up to him but incenſe and perfume, whilſt all the 


other gueſts fed upon the moſt exquiſite dainties. 

The firſt tranſports of joy with which he was ſeiſed, 
when he found his divinity acknowledged, made him 
forget that he was a man; but, hunger afterwards 
forcing him to recolle& his being ſo, he was quite 


tired with the character of Jupiter, and took leave of 
the company abruptly. | aa 


* 


(i) Philip made an anſwer which redounded highly 
to the honour of his prime miniſter. That prince be- 
ing one day reproached with devoting too many hours 
to ſleep; I indeed. ſleep, ſays he, but Antipater wakes. 
„ . hays Parmenio, 
C Plut. (g) Ibid. (5) lian. lib. xii. cap. 51. (i) Plutarch, 
® Kat jun ba, hug. + The Greek word dyiahen fignifies bath theſe things, 
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(i) Parmenio, hearing the ambaſſadbrs of all Greeee 
murmuring one day becauſe Philip lay too long in 
bed, and did not give them audience: Do not won- 
der, ſays he, if he Jeeps whilft: you wake ; for be wakid 
whilſt you ſlept. By this he wittily reproached them 
for their ſupineneſs in neglecting their intereſts, whilſt 
Philip was very vigilant in regard to his. This De- 
moſthenes was perpetually obſerving to them with his 
uſual freedom, | ; | 
(1) Every one of the ten tribes of Athens uſed to 
elett a new general every year. Theſe did their 
duty by turns, and every general for the day com- 
manded as generaliſſimo. But Philip joked upon 
this multiplicity of chiefs, and ſaid; In my whole life 
J could never find but one general, (Parmenio) whereas 
the Athenians can find ten every year at the very inflant 
#hey want them. | | | | 
The letter which Philip wrote to Ariftotle on the 
birth of his ſon, proves the regard that prince paid 
to learned men; and at the ſame time, the taſte he 
himſelf had for the polite arts and ſciences. The 
other letters of his, which are ftill extant, do him no 
lefs honour, But his great talent was that of war and 
policy, in which he was equalled by few; and it is 
time to confider him under this double character. 1 
beg the reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil is 
the author of moſt of the ſubſequent particulars, and 
that it is he who is going to give them the picture of | 
king Philip. | | 5 = 
It would be difficult to determine, whether this —_ 
prince were more conſpicuous as a warrior or a ftateſ< ; 
man. Surrounded from the very beginning of his | 
reign, both at home and abroad, with powerful ene- I 
mies, he employed artifice and force alternately to 
defeat them. He uſes his endeavours with ſucceſs to 
divide his opponents: To ſtrike the ſurer, he eludes 
and diverts the blows which were aimed at himſelf ; 
equally prudent in good ahd i fortune, he does not 
_ abuſe victory; as ready to purſue or wait for it, he 
8 either 
( Plutarch, (1) Ibid. in Apoph. p. 177. So, 
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| either haſtens his pace or ſlackens it, as neceſſity re- 


quires; he leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, 


but what cannot be directed by wiſdom; in fine, he 


is ever immoveable, ever fixed in the juſt 


bounds which 
divide boldneſs from regs DO 
In Philip we perceive a king who commands his 


allies as much as his own ſubjeéts, and is as formi- 


dable in treaties as in battles z a vigilant and active 
monarch, who is his own ſuperintendant, his own 
prime minifter and generaliflimo. We ſee him fired 
with an inſatiable thirſt of glory, ſearching for it 


where it is ſold at the deareſt price; making fatigue 


and danger his deareſt delights; forming inceſſantly 


that juſt, that ſpeedy harmony of reflexion and ac- 
tion which military expeditions require; and with all 
theſe advantages turning the fury of his arms againſt 
commonwealths, exhauſted by long wars, torn by 
inteſtine diviſions, fold by their own citizens, ſerved 
by a body of mercenary, or undiſciplined troops; ob- 
ſtinately deaf to good advice, and ſeemingly determined 
inn. | | 

He united in himſelf two qualities which are com- 
monly found incompatible, viz. a ſteadineſs and 
calmnefs of foul that enabled him to weigh all things, 
in order to take advantage of every juncture, and 


to ſeiſe the favourable moment without being diſ- 


concerted by diſappointments ; this calmneſs, I ſay, 
was united with a reſtleſs activity, ardour and viva- 
city, which were regardleſs of the difference of ſea- 
fons, or the greateſt of dangers. No warrior was ever 
bolder, or more intrepid in fight. Demoſthenes, who 
cannot be ſuſpected to have flattered him, gives a 


_ glorious teſtimony of him on this head; for which 


reaſon I will cite his own words. (m) I ſaw, ſays 


this orator, his very Philip, with whom we diſputed 


for © ſovereignty and empire; I jaw him, thoug 


co- 


vered with wounds, his eye fliruck out, his collar-bone 
broke, maimed both in his hands and feet; fill reſo- 
to de- 
liver 


lutely ruſh into the midſt of dangers, and ready 


| ö; -: 
liver up to fortune, any part of his body ſhe might defire, 
provided he might live honourably and gloriouſly with the 
reſt of it. © | 1 a er | 
| pe was not only brave himſelf, hut inſpired 
his whole army with the ſame valour. Inſtructed 
by able maſters in the ſcience of war, as the reader 
has ſeen, he had brought his troops to the moſt exact 
regular diſcipline; and trained up men capable of 
ſeconding him in his great enterpriſes. He had the 
art, without leſſening his own authority, to familiariſe 
himſelf with his ſoldiers; and commanded rather as 
the father of a family, than as the general of an army, 
whenever conſiſtent with diſcipline : And indeed, from 
his affability, which merited ſo much the greater ſub- 
miſſion and reſpe&, as he required leſs, and ſeemed ro 
diſpenſe with it, his ſoldiers were always ready to fol- 
low him to the greateſt dangers, and paid him the moſt 
implicit obedience. 5 1 

No general ever made a greater uſe of military 
ſtratagems than hay The dangers to which he 
had been expoſed in his youth, had taught him the 
neceſſity of precautions, and the art of reſources, 


_ 
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A wiſe diffidence, which is of ſervice, as it ſhows_ 


danger in its true light, made him not fearful and 
irreſolute, but cautious and prudent. What reaſon 
ſoever he might have to flatter himſelf with the 
hope of ſucceſs, he never depended upon it; and 
thought himſelf ſuperior to the enemy only in vigi- 


lance. Ever juſt in his projects, and inexhauſtible 


in expedients; his views were unbounded; his genius 
was wonderful in fixing upon proper junctures for 


the executing of his deſigns; and his dexterity in 


acting in an imperceptible manner no leſs admirable. 
Impenetrable as to his ſecrets, even to his beſt friends, 
he was capable of attempting or concealing any thing. 

The reader may have obſerved, that he ſtrenuouſly 
endeavoured to lull the Athenians aſleep, by a ſpecious 
outſide of peace; and to lay ſilently the foundations 


of his grandeur, in their credulous ſecurity and blind 


indolence. | | 
gente e But 
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But theſe exalted qualities were not without im- 
perfections. Not to mention his exceſs in cati 


and carouſing, to which he abandoned himſelf vit 


the utmoſt intemperance; he alſo has been reproached 
with the moſt diſſolute abandoned manners. We 


may form a judgement of this from thoſe who were 


moſt intimate with him, and the company which 
uſually frequented his palace. A ſet of profligate de- 


bauchees, buffoons, pantomimes, and wretches worſe 


than theſe, flatterers I mean, whom avarice and am- 


| bition draw in crouds round the great and powerful; 


ſuch were the people who had the greateft ſhare in his 
confidence and bounty. Demoſthenes is not the only 
perſon who reproaches Philip with theſe frailties; 
for this might be ſuſpected in an enemy; but Theo- 
pompus, (n) a famous hiſtorian, who had written the 
hiſtory of that prince in fifty-eight books, of which 
unhappily a few fragments only are extant, gives a 
{till more difadvantageous character of him. Phi- 
« lip,” ſays (o) he, <© deſpiſed modeſty and regula- 
& rity of life. He laviſhed his eſteem and liberality 
& on men abandoned to debauch and the laſt exceſſes 
« of licentiouſneſs. He was pleaſed to ſee the com- 
& panions of his pleaſures excel no leſs in the abo- 
& minable arts of injuſtice and malignity, than in 


the ſcience of debauchery. Alas! what ſpecies of 


« infamy, what fort of crimes did they not com- 
RT 6. 95 + rnb 

But a circumſtance, in my opinion, which reflects 
the greateſt diſhonour on Philip, is that very one for 
which he is chiefly eſteemed by many perſons; I 
mean his politicks. He is conſidered as à prince of 


the greateſt abilities in this art that ever lived: And, 


indeed, the reader may have obſerved, by the hiſtory 
of his actions, that in the very beginning of his 
reign, he had laid down a plan, from which he 
never deviated, and this was to raiſe himſelf to the 


ſovereignty of Greece. When ſcarce ſeated on his 


os throne, 
() Diod. Sicul. I. xvi. p. 408. 
(„%) Theopom. apud Athen. I. vi. p. 206, 


00 F PHILIP. 


| Ehrone, and ſurrounded on every fide with owerful * 


enemies, What 


2 was there that ze could 
form, zr leaſt tha 
as this? 


racies; in ſhort, all things terminated there, He 
was very laviſh of his gold and filver, merely to 
engage creatures in his ſervice. He carried on 2 
private intelligence with all the cities of Greece; 
and by the aſſiſtance of penſioners, on whom he 
had ſettled very large ſtipends, he was informed 
very exactly of all the reſolutions taken in them, 
and generally gaye them the turn in his own fa- 


your. By this means he deceived the prudence, 


eluded the efforts, and lulled aſleep the vigilance of 
ſtates, who till then had been looked upon as the 
moſt active, the wiſeſt and moſt penetrating of all 
Greece. In treading in theſe ſteps for twenty years 


together, we ſee him proceeding with great order, 


and advancing regularly towards the mark on which 
his eye was fixed; but always by windings and ſub- 
terraneous paſſages ; the outlets of which only diſcover 
the deſig | | NR 
(P) nus mows 
whereby he ſubjected Theflaly, which was of great 
advantage to the completing of his other 0 


« He did not (ſays he) carry on an open war againſt 


„e the Theſſalians; but took advantage of the diſ- 
* cord that divided the cities and the whole country 
<« into different factions. He ſuccoured thoſe who 
e ſued for his aſſiſtance; and whenever he had con- 
« quered, he did not entirely ruin the vanquiſhed, 
* he did not diſarm them, nor raſe their walls; oa 
ce the contrary, he protected the weakeſt, and en- 
« deayoured to weaken and ſubje& the ſtrongeſt; in 
« a word, he rather fomented than appeaſed their 
«6 diviſions, having in every. place orators in his pay, 
_ © thoſe artificers of diſcord, thoſe firebrands of com- 

- F mon 
e) Polyæn. |. iv. c. 19. 


leaſt that he could execute, ſuch a projet 
this? However, he did not once Joſe ſight of it. 
Wars, battles, treaties of peace, alliances, confede- 


lyznus ſhows ps evidently the methods 


——_ 


* 
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«© monwealths. And it was by theſe ſtratagems, not 
e by his arms, that Philip ſubdued Theſſaly.“ | 
(4) All this is a maſter-piece, a miracle in point 


. of politicks. Bur what engines does this art play, 


what methods does it employ to compaſs its defigns ? 
Deceit, craft, fraud, falſehood, perfidy, and perjury. 
Are theſe the weapons of virtue? We ſee in this 

rince a boundleſs ambition, conducted by an -artful, 
inſinuating, ſubtle genius; but we do not find him 
poſſeſſed of the qualities which form the truely great 
man. Philip had neither faith nor honour; every 
thing that could contribute to the aggrandiſing of his 


power, was in his ſenſe juſt and lawful. He gave 


his word with a firm reſolution to break it; and 
made promiſes which he would have been very ſorry 
to keep. He thought himſelf ſkilful in proportion 
as he was perfidious, and made his glory conſiſt in 
deceiving all with whom he treated. (7) He did not 
bluſh to ſay, That children were amuſed with play-things, 
and men with oaths. | 14 | 

How ſhameful was it for a prince to be diſtinguiſhed 


by being more artfvl, a greater diſſembler, more pro- 


found in malice, and more a knave than any other 
perſon of his age, and to leave ſo infamous an idea 
of himſelf to all poſterity? What idea ſhould we 
form to ourſelves in the commerce of the world, 
who ſhould value himſelf for tricking others, and 


rank inſincerity and fraud among virtues? Such a 


character in private life 1s deteſted as the bane and 
ruin of ſociety. How then can it become an object 
of eſteem and admiration in princes and miniſters of 
ſtate, perſons who are bound by ſtronger ties than 
the reſt of men (becauſe of the eminence of their 


ſtations, and the importance of the employments 


they fill) to revere ſincerity, juſtice, and, above all, 
the ſanctity of treaties and oaths; to bind which 
they invoke the name and majeſty of a God, the in- 
exorable avenger of perfidy and impiety? A bare 


promiſe among private perſons ought to be ſacred 


| | and 
(2) Demoſth, Olynth. ii. P. 22. .) Klian. I. vii. c. 14. 


S FFH | | 

and inviolable, if they have the leaſt ſenſe of ho- 
nour; but how much more ought it to be fo among 
princes? © We are bound (ſays a celebrated writer“) 
« to ſpeak truth to our neighbour ; for the uſe and 
application of ſpeech implies a tacit promiſe of 
« truth; ſpeech having been given us for no other 
<« purpoſe. It is not a compact between one private 
„ man with another, it is a common compact of 
e mankind in general, and a kind of right of na- 
« tions, or rather a law of nature. Now, whoever 


ec tells an untruth, violates this law and common 


« compact.“ How greatly is the enormity of vio- 
lating the ſanctity of an oath increaſed, when we call 
upon the name of God to witneſs it, as is the cuſtom 
always in treaties? (s) Were ſincerity and truth baniſhed 
from every other part of the earth, ſaid John I. king 
of France, upon his being ſollicited to violate a treaty, 
they ought to be found in the hearts and in the mouths 
of kings. | . 
The circumſtance which prompts politicians to act 


in this manner, is, their being perſuaded that it is 


the only means to make a negociation ſucceed. But 
though this were the caſe, yet can it ever be lawful 
to purchaſe ſuch ſucceſs at the expence of probity, 
honour, and religion? (2) Four father-in-law (Ferdi- 
nand the catholick) ſaid Lewis XII. to Philip arch- 
duke of Auſtria, has acted perſidiouſiy, I am determined 
not to imitate him; and I am much more pleaſed in having 
loſt a kingdom (Naples) which J am able to recover, than 
I. ſhould have been had I loſt my honour, which can never 
be recovered. 5 
But thoſe politicians, who have neither honour nor 
religion, deceive themſelves, even in this very parti- 
cular. I ſhall not have recourſe to the Chriſtian 
world for princes and miniſters, whoſe notions of po- 
licy were very different from theſe. To go no tar- 
ther than our Greek hiſtory, how many great men 
have we ſeen perfectly ſucceſsful in the adminiſtration 
19 5 5 of 
(5) Mezerai, To 
* M. Nicole on the epiſtle of the 19th Sunday after Witſuntide, 
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of publick affairs, in treaties of peace and war; in 4 
word, in the moſt important negociations, without 
once making ule of artifice and deceit? An Ariſtides, 
a Cimon, a Phocion, and ſo many more; ſome of 
whom were ſo very ſcrupulous in matters relating to 
truth, as to believe they were not allowed to tell a 
falſehood, even laughing and in ſport. Cyrus, the 
moſt famous conqueror of the eaſt, thought nothing 
was more unworthy of a prince, nor more capable of 
drawing upon him the contempt and hatred of his 
ſubjects, than lying and deceit. It therefore ought 
to be looked upon as a truth, that no ſucceſs, how 
ſhining ſoever, can, or ought to cover the ſhame 
and ignominy. which arife from breach of faith and 
3 From 8 15 
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Sker. I, ALEXANDER'S birth, The temple of Epheſus 
is burned the ſame day. The happy natural inclinations 
of that prince. ARISTOTLE 7s appointed his preceptor, 
who inſpires him with a ſurpriſing taſte for learning. 
He breaks. Bucephalus. 955 


(a) N LEXANDER. came into the world the firſt A; Me 
A year of the CVIth Olympiad. F 
| X The very day he came into the world, the 336. 
celebrated temple of Diana in Epheſus was burned. 
The reader-knows, without dnubt, that it was one of 
the ſeven wonders of the world. It had been built in 
the name; and at the expence of all Aſia Minor. 
great number of years were employed in building it. 
Its length was four hundred and twenty-five feet, and 
its breadth two hundred and twenty. It was ſupport- 
ed by an hundred and twenty-ſeven columns, three- 
ſcore feet high, which ſo many + kings had cauſed to 
be wrought: at a great expence, and. by the molt ex- 
cellent artiſts, who endeavoured to excel one another 


V Pliny ſays two hundred and twenty years, which is not probable. 
+ Aſcientiy moſt cities were governed by their particular king. 


SHE HIS. TOR T 
on this occaſion. The reſt of the temple was equal to 


the columns in magnificence. 
(b) Hegeſias * of Magneſia, according to Plutarch 


ſays, .That it Nag no wonder the temple was burned, be- 


cauſe Diana was that day employed at the delivery of 
Olympias, to facilitate he birth of Alexander.” A re- 
flexion, ſays our author, ſo very + cold, that it might 
have extinguiſhed the fire. F Cicero, who aſcribes 
this ſaying to Timeus, declares it a very ſmart one, 
at which I am very much ſurpriſed. Poſſibly the 
fondneſs he had for jokes, made him not very delicate 


in things of this kind. 


(c) One Heroſtratus had fired that temple on pur- 
poſe. Being put to the torture, in order to force him 
to confeſs his motive for committing ſo infamous an 
action, he confeſſed that it was the view of making 
himſelf known to poſterity, and to immortaliſe his 
name, by deſtroying ſo noble a ſtructure. The ſtates 
general of Aſia imagined. they ſhould prevent the ſuc- 
ceſs of his view, by publiſhing a decree, to prohibit 
the mention of his name. However, their prohibi- 


tion only excited a greater curioſity; for ſcarce one 


of the hiſtorians of that age has omitted to mention 
ſo monſtrous an, extravagance, and at the ſame time 
kave told us the name of the criminal. . | 

(d) The paſſion which prevailed moſt in Alexan- 
der, even from his tender years, was ambition, and an 
ardent deſire of glory; but not for every ſpecies of 


glory. Philip, like a ſophiſt, valued himſelf upon his 


eloquence and the beauty of his ſtile ; and had the va- 


_ nity to have engraved on his coins the ſeveral victories 


he had won at the Olympick games in the chariot-race. 
| But 


(30 Plut. in Alex p. 8 £4] Valer. Max. I. viii. c. 14. 
(4) Plut. in vit. Alex. p. 66 5— 668. Id. de Fortun. Alex. p. 342. 


He awas an hiZorian, and ſet, qua nocte natus Alexander eſſet, 


lived in the time of Ptolemy, fon of 


 Lagus, 


J do not know whether Plu- 
tarch's reflexion be not flill colder, 

+ Concinne, ut multa, Ti- 
mæus; qui, cum in hiftoria dixiſ- 


eadem Dianz Epheſiz templum de- 


flagraviſſe, adjunxit, minime id 


eſſe mirandum, quod Diana, cum 
in partu Olympiadis adeſſe volu-' 
iſſet, abfuiſſet domo, De Nat. 
Decor. I. ii. n. 69. 


OF ALEXANDER: 


aſking him one day, whether he would not be preſent 


But it was not to this his fon aſpired. His friends | 


at the games above-mentioned, in order to diſpute the 


prize beſtowed on that occaſion? for he was very ſwift 


of foot. He anſwered, That be would contend in them, 
provided kings were to be bis antagoniſts. 2 


Every time news was brought him, that his father 


had taken ſome city, or gained ſome great battle, 


Alexander, ſo far from ſharing in the general joy, uſed 


to ſay in a plaintive tone of voice, to the young per- 
ſons that were brought up with him, Friends, my fa- 
ther will poſſeſs himſelf of every thing, and leave nothing 
for us to do. EE, 1 5 
One day ſome ambaſſadours from the king of Perſia 
being arrived at court during Philip's abſence, Alex- 
ancer Eave them ſo kind and fo polite a reception, = 
regaled them in ſo noble and generous a manner, 


charmed them all; but that which moſt ſurpriſed 


them was, the good ſenſe and judgement he diſcovered 
in the ſeveral converſations they had with him. He 
did not propoſe to them any thing that was trifling 3 

and like one of his age; ſuch, for inſtance, as enqui- 
Ting about the ſo-much boaſted gardens ſuſpended in 
the air, the riches and magnificence of the palace, 
and court of the king of Perſia, which excited the 


admiration of. the whole world; the famous golden 


Plantane-tree; (e) and that golden vine, the grapes 
of which were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and 
all forts of precious ſtones, under which the Perſian 
monarch was ſaid frequently to give audience: Alex- 
ander, I ſay, aſked them queſtions of a quite different 
nature, enquiring which was the road to Upper Aſia; 
the diſtance of the ſeveral places; in what the ſtrength 
and power of the king of Perſia conſiſted; in what 

His enemies; and in what manner he governed his 
ſubjects. Theſe ambaſſadours admired him all the 
while; 'and perceiving even at that time how great 
he might one day become, they obſerved, in a few 
Vol. IV. e e , 

_ : (%) Athen. I. xii. p. 739. ED 


pare of the battle he fought; how he behaved towards 
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words, the difference they found between Alexander 
and (F) Artaxerxes, by ſaying one to another, This 
young prince is great, and ours is rich. That man muſt 
be vaſtly inſignificant, who has no other merit than 
1 | 

So ripe a judgement in this young prince, was owing 


as much to the good education which had been given 


him, as to the happineſs of his natural parts. Seve- 
ral preceptors were appointed to teach him all ſuch 


arts and ſciences as are worthy the heir to a great 


kingdom; and the chief of theſe was Leonidas, a 
perſon of the moſt ſevere morals, and a relation of the 
ueen. Alexander himſelf tells us afterwards, that 
this Leonidas, in their journies together, uſed fre- 
quently to look into the trunks where his beds and 
clothes were laid, in order to ſee if Olympias his mo- 


ther had not put ſomething ſuperfluous into them, 


which might adminiſter to delicacy and luxury. 
But the greateſt ſervice Philip did his fon, was ap- 


pointing Ariſtotle his preceptor, the moſt famous and 


the moſt learned philoſopher of his age, whom he 

entruſted with the whole care of his education, 
(g) One of the reaſons which prompted Philip to chooſe 
him a maſter of ſo conſpicuous a reputation and merit 
was, as he himſelf tells us, that his ſon might avoid 


committing a great many faults, of which he himſelf 


had been guilty. 


Philip was ſenſible, how great a treaſure he poſ- 


ſeſſed in the perſon of Ariſtotle; for which reaſon he 


ſettled a very conſiderable ſtipend upon him, and after- 


wards rewarded his pains and care in an infinitely 
more glorious manner; for having deſtroyed and laid 
waſte the city of + Stagira, the native place of that 


philoſopher, he rebuilt it, purely out of affe&ion for 


or were made ſlaves; and gave them a fine park in 


him; re-inſtated the inhabitants who had fled from it, 


| e „ the 
Artaxerxes Ochus. (g) Plut. in Apophtheg. p. 178. | 


oO waig Sr., Baring plac” 5 (g) A city of Macedon, near the 
d 56ir1e@-, e. ſea-ſhore, : | 
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the neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place for their 
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ies and aſſemblies. Even in Plutarch's time, the 


ſtone ſeats which Ariſtotle had placed there were ſtand- 
ing; as alſo ſpacious viſtoes, under which thoſe who 
walked were ſhaded from the ſun-beams. : 


—. 


Alexander likewiſe diſcovered no leſs eſteem for his 


maſter, whom he believed himſelf bound to love as 
much as if he had been his father; declaring, * That 


he was indebted to the one for living, and to the other 


for living well, The progreſs of the pupil was equal 
to the care and abilities of the preceptor. + He grew 

_ vaſtly fond of philoſohhy; and learned the ſeveral parts 
of ir, but in a manner ſuitable to his birth. Ariſtotle 
endeavoured to improve his judgement, by laying down 
ſure and certain rules, by which he might diſtinguiſh 
Juſt and ſolid reaſoning from what is but ſpeciouſly ſo; 
and by accuſtoming him to ſeparate in diſcourſe all 


ſuch parts as only dazzle, from thoſe which are truely 
. ſolid, and ſhould conſtitute its whole value. He allo 


exerciſed him in metaphyſicks, which may be of great 
benefit to a prince, provided he applies himſelf to 
them with moderation, as they explain to him the 
nature of the human mind; how greatly it differs 
from matter; in what manner he perceives ſpiritual 
things; how he is ſenſible of the impreſſion of thoſe 


that ſurround him, and many other queſtions .of the 
like import. The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that 


he did not omit either the mathematicks, which give 
the mind ſo juſt a turn of thinking; or the wonders of 
nature, the ſtudy of which, beſides a great many 
other advantages, ſhows how very incapable the mind 
of man is to diſcover the ſecret principles of the 
things to which he is daily an eye witneſs. But Alex- 
ander applied himſelf chiefly to morality, which is 
properly the ſcience of kings, becauſe it 1s the know- 
ledge of mankind, and of all their duties. This he 


made his ſerious and profound ſtudy ; and conſidered 


it, even at that time, as the foundation of prudence 
SIT A 8 and 
8 'ne N i ne7voy, pet Lav, dia rde I nada; Cds. 
I Retinuit ex fapientia modum. Tacit. 
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and wiſe policy. How much muſt ſuch an educa- 
tion contribute to the good conduct of a prince with 
| 5 to his own intereſts and the goyernment of his 
people! NE 
Pe) The greateſt maſter of rhetorick that antiquity 
could ever boaſt, and who has left ſo excellent a trea- 
tiſe on that ſubje&, took care to make that ſcience part 
of his pupil's education; and we find that Alexander, 
even in the midſt of his conqueſts, was often very 
urgent with Ariſtotle, to ſend him a treatiſe on that 
ſubje&. To this we owe the work intitled Alexan- 


ders Rbetorict; in the beginning of which, Ariſtotle 


proves to him the vaſt advantages a prince may reap 
rom eloquence, as it gives him the greateſt aſcendant 
cover the minds of men, which he ought to acquire 
as well by his wiſdom as authority. Some anſwers and 
letters of Alexander, which are ſtill extant, ſhow that 
he poſſeſſed, in its greateſt perfection, that ſtrong, that 
manly eloquence, which abounds with ſenſe and ideas; 
and which is ſo entirely free from ſuperfluous expreſ- 
fions, that every ſingle word has its meaning; which, 
properly ſpeaking, is the eloquence of kings. 

His eſteem, or rather his paſſion ® for Homer, 
ſhows, not only with what vigour and ſucceſs he ap- 
plied himſelf to polite literature, but, the judicious 
uſe he made of it, and the ſolid advantages he pro- 
poſed to himſelf from it. He was not prompted 
to peruſe this = merely out of curioſity, or to 
unbend his mind, or from a great fondneſs for poeſy; 
but his view in ſtudying this admirable writer was, 
in order to borrow ſuch ſentiments from him, as are 
worthy a great king, and conqueror ;. courage, in- 
trepidity, magnanimity, temperance, prudence ; the 
art of commanding well in war and. peace. And, 
indeed, the verſe which pleaſed him moſt in Homer 7, 
was that where Agamemnon is repreſented as 4 good 
king, and a brave warrior. = 

* 1 8 After 


(5 Ariſtot. in Rhetor. ad Alex. p. 608, bogs 
® Imperatoria brevitate. Tacit. 
Tego, Gee νỹ pm & yabdc, gare alxpurng. Wind, 3. v. 772. 
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| | $57. 
After this it is no wonder that Alexander ſhould 


have ſo high an eſteem for this poet. Thus, when 
after the battle of Arbela, the Macedonians had found al 
among the ſpoils of Darius a gold box {enriched with: 1 
precious ſtones) in which the excellent perfumes uſed . = 
by that prince were put; Alexander, who was quite 7 


covered with duſt, and regardleſs of eſſences and per- 
fumes, ordered that this box ſhould be employed to 
no other uſe than to hold Homer's poems which he 
believed the moſt perfect, the moſt precious pro- 
duction of the human mind. He admired particu- 
larly the Iliad,” which he called, + The beſt proviſion for 
a warrior. He always had with him that edition of 
Homer which Ariſtotle had reviſed and corrected, 
and to which the title of the Edition of the Box was 
given; and he laid it, with his ſword, every night, 
under his pillow. 1 e e itt - 
_- (7) Fond, even to exceſs, of every kind of glory, 
he was diſpleaſed with Ariſtotle, his maſter, for having 
publiſhed, in his abſence, certain metaphyfical pieces, 
which he himſelf deſired to poſſeſs only; and even at 
the time when he was employed in the conqueſt of 
Aſia, and the purſuit of Darius, he wrote to him a 
letter, which is ſtill estant, wherein he complains 
upon that very account. Alexander ſays in it, that 
A he had much rather ſurpaſs the reſt of men in the 
* knowledge of ſublime and excellent things, than 
„the greatneſs and extent of his power,” He in 
| like manner requeſted (&) Ariſtotle, not to ſhow the 
treatiſe of rhetorick above mentioned to any perſon 
but himſelf. I will confeſs, that there is an exceſs in 
this ſtrong deſire of glory, which prompts him to 
ſuppreſs the merit of others, in order that his only 
may appear; but then we at leaſt muſt confeſs, that 
. 5 | Aa 3 e it 
) Aul. Gel. I. X. c. 3. (0) Ariſt. p. 60g. 5 
Pretioſiſſimum humani animi 2 of a general; in @ word, 
opus. Plin. l. vii. c. 29. all things — — to form a good 
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it diſcovers ſuch a paſſion for'ſtudy as is very Lavdable 


THE HISTORY”: 


in a prince; and the very reverſe of that indifference, 
not to ſay contempt and averſion, which moſt young 
perſons of high birth expreſs for all gy thet relate 


to learning and ſtudy. 


Plutarch tell us in few onde 4 infltice; bm [ 
tage that Alexander reaped from this taſte, with 


which his maſter (than whom no man poſſeſſed greater 


talents for the education of youth) had inſpired him 
from his moſt tender infancy. ' He loved, ſaid that 
author, 10 converſe with learned men, to improve himſelf 
in knowledge, and to ſtudy ; three ſources' of a mo- 
narch's happineſs, and which enable him to ſecure 
himſelf from numberleſs difficulties ; three certain and 
fallible methods of learning to reign without the 
aſſiſtance of others. The converſation of perſons of 
fine ſenſe, inſtructs a prince by way of amuſement, and 
teaches him a thouſand curious and uſeful things with- 
out coſting him the leaſt trouble. The leſſons which 
able maſters give him, on the moſt exalted ſciences, 
and particularly upon politicks, improve his mind 
wonderfully, and turniſh him with rules to govern 
his ſubjects with wiſdom. In fine, ſtudy, eſpecially 
that of hiſtory, crowns all the reſt, and is to him a 
preceptor for all ſeaſons, and for all hours, who, 
without ever growing troubleſome, acquaints him 
with truths which no one elſe would dare to tell him, 
and, 'under fiftitious names, exhibits the prince to 
himſelf teaches him to know himſelf as well as man- 


kind, who are the ſame in all ages. Alexander owed 


all theſe advantages to the excellent education Ariſtotle 
gave him. 


Y He had alſo a taſte for the hd clade of arts, 
but in ſuch a manner as became a prince; that is, he 
knew the value and uſefulneſs of them. Muſick, 
painting, ſculpture, architecture, fouriſhed. in his 


re A they ＋ found in him both a ſkilful 


Judge, 
Q Plut. de Fortun. Alex. Serm. ii. p. 333. 
* "Hr e., 3 $pabie, 4 ere xgiva; 75 ö 8 Hue. 
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OF ALEXANDER. 
judge, and a generous protector, who was able to di- 
ſtinguiſn and reward merit. | 
(m) But he deſpiſed certain trifling feats of dex- 
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terity, that were of no uſe. Some Macedonians ad- 
mired very much a man, who employed himſelf very 


attentively in throwing ſmall peaſe through the eye of 
a * needle, which he would do at a conſiderable 
diſtance, and without once miſſing. Alexander ſeeing 
him at this exerciſe, ordered him, as we are told, 
1 3 ſuitable to his employment, viz. a baſket of 
| peaſe. 3 

Alexander was of a ſprightly diſpoſition; was re- 
ſolute, and very tenacious of his opinion, which never 
gave way to force, but at the ſame time would ſubmit 
immediately to reaſon and good ſenſe. It is very 
difficult to treat with perſons of this turn of mind. 
Philip accordingly, notwithſtanding his double autho- 
rity of king and father, believed it neceſſary to employ 
_ perſuaſion rather than force with reſpect to his ſon, and 


endeavoured to make himſelf beloved rather than 


feared by him. Fs 
An accident made him entertain a very advan- 


2 


tageous opinion of Alexander. There had been ſent 


from Theſſaly to Philip a war-horſe, a noble, ſtrong, 
fiery, generous beaſt, called + Bucephalus. The 
owner would ſell him for thirteen talents, about 
1900 J. ſterling. The king went into the plains, at- 
_ tended by his courtiers, in order to view the perfec- 
tions of this horſe; but upon tryal he appeared fo 
very fierce, and pranced about in fo furious a man- 
ner, that no one dared to mount him. Philip, being 
angry that ſo furious and unmanageable a creature 
had been ſent him, gave orders for their carrying him 

back again. Alexander, who was preſent at that 
time, cried out, What à noble horſe they are going to 
loſe, for want of addreſs and boldneſs to back bim 


Philip, at firſt, conſidered theſe words as the effect 


Aaqg "WG 
() Quintil. lib. ii. cap. 21. 


. becauſe his head was like that N 
— | 


firument in the ſhape of a needle. an ox. 
+ Some think be wat called ſo, 
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THE HISTORY . 
of folly and raſhneſs, ſo common to young men: But 
as Alexander inſiſted ſtill more upon what he had faid, 
and was very much yexed to fee fo noble a creature 
Juſt going to be ſent home again, his father gave him 
leave to try what .he could do. The young prince, 
overjoyed at this permiſſion, goes up to Bucephalus, 
takes hold of the bridle, and turns his head, to-the 
ſun; having obſerved that the thing which frighted 
him was his own ſhadow, he ſeeing it dance about, 
or ſink down, in proportion as he moved. He there- 
fore firſt ſtroked him gently with, his hand, and 


ſoothed him with his voice; then ſeeing his metal 


abate, and artfully taking his opportunity, he let fall 


his cloak, and ſpringing ſwiftly upon his back, firſt 


flackens the rein, without once ſtriking or vexing 


him: And when he perceived that his fire was cooled, 


that he was no longer ſo furious and violent, and 


* 


| wanted only to move forward, he gave him the rein, 


and ſpurring him with great vigour, animated him 
- with his voice to his f 


doing, Philip and his whole court trembled for fear, 
and did not once open their lips; but when the prince, 


after having run his firſt heat, returned with joy and 


pride, at his having broke a horſe which was judged 


abſolutely ungovernable, all the courtiers in general 


endeavoured to outvie one another in their applauſes 
and congratulations ; and we are told, Philip ſhed tears 


of joy on this occaſion, and embracing Alexander after 


he was alighted, and kiſſing his head, he ſaid to bim, 
My ſen, ſeek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for Macedon 


is below thy merit. 


We are told a great many ſurpriſing particulars of 
this Bucephalus; for whatever had any relation to 
Alexander, was to be of the marvellous kind. () When 
this creature was ſaddled and equipped for battle, he 


would ſuffer no one to back him but his maſt en 5g 


it would not have been ſafe for any other perſon to go 
near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount 
him, he would kneel down upon his two fore- feet. 

| Ed ad | According 


( Aul. Gel. 1 V. C. 2. 
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According to ſome hiſtorians, in the battle againſt 
Porus, where Alexander had plunged too imprudently 

amidſt a body of the enemy, his horſe, though 
wounded. in every part of his body, did however 

_ exert himfelf in ſo vigorous a manner, that he faved 
his maſter's life; and notwithſtanding the deep wounds 
he had received, and though almoſt ſpent through the 
great effuſion! of blood, he brought off Alexander from 
2mong the combatants, and carried him with inex- 
preſſible vigour to a place of ſecurity ; where perceiv- 
ing the king was no longer in danger, and overjoyed 
in ſome meaſure at the ſervice he had done him, he 

expired. This indeed is a very noble end for a horſe. 

Others ſay, that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at 
thirty years of age. Alexander bewailed his death 
bitterly, believing that he had loſt in him a moſt faith- 
ful and affectionate friend; and afterwards built a city 
on the very {pot where he was buried; near the river 
Hydaſpes, and called it Bucephalia in honour of him. 

I have related elſewhere, that Alexander, at fix- 
teen years of age, was appointed regent of Macedo- 
nia, and inveſted with abſolute authority during his 
ae abſence; that he behaved with great prudence 
and bravery; and that afterwards he diſtinguiſſed 
haimſelf in a moſt ſignal manner at the battle of 
Chæronea. rr ntl e innl | 


Er daminj jam ſuperititis fecurns, que cum ſenſee bumiani flats 
aniilam etpiravit Aal. Gelb. 2 b 
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whole reign, and from whom he h 
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| SxcT, I. ALEXANDER, after the 33 of Parte, 2 


_ aſcends the throne at twenty years of age. He ſubjefs 

and reduces the nations contiguous to Macedon who had 
' revolted. He goes into Greece to diſſolve the alliance 
© formed againſt him. He poſſeſſes himſelf of,, and. de- 
_ ftroys Thebes, and pardons the Athenians, He pets 
himſelf nominated, in the diet or aſſembly at Corinth, 
 generaliſſ imo of the Greeks againſt Perſia. He returns 
10 Macedon, and makes e . carrying bis 
arms into Aſia. 


(e) ARIUS and Alenatnter W to reign the 
ſame year : The latter was but twenty when 
he ucceeded to the crown. His firſt care was to ſo- 
lemniſe the funeral obſequies of his father with the 
utmoſt pomp, and to revenge his death. 
Upon his acceſſion to the throne, he ſaw himſelf 
ſurrounded with extreme dangers. The barbarous 
nations againſt whom Philip had fought during his 


made ſeveral 
conqueſts, which he had united to his crown, after 


having dethroned their natural kings, thought proper 


to take the advantage of this junfure, in which a 
new prince, who was but young, had aſcended the 


throne, for recovering their liberty, and uniting againſt 


the common uſurper. Nor was he under leſs appre- 


henſions from Greece. Philip, though he had per- 


mitted the ſeveral cities and commonwealths to con- 
tinue their ancient form of government, had however 


entirely changed it in reality, and made himſelf ab- 


ſolute maſter of it. Though he were abſent, he ne- 
vertheleſs ruled in all the aſſemblies; and not a ſingle 


reſolution was taken, but in ſubordination to his will. 


in it in great ferment and diſorder, the minds of | 


Though he had ſubdued all Greece, either by the 


terrour of his arms, or the ſecret machinations of po- 
licy, he had not had time ſufficient to ſubje& and 
accuſtom it to his power, but had left all things 


the 
(o) Plut. in Alex. p. 670, 672. Diod. I. xvii, p. 486-429. Ar- 


tian, I. i, de Expedit. Alex, p. 2—23. 
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the vanquiſhed not being yet calmed nor moulded to 
ſubjection. | BE al ad tg 
The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious 
ſituation of things, adviſed Alexander to relinquiſh 
Greece, and not perſiſt in his reſolution of ſubduing 
it by force; to recover by gentle methods the Barba- 
rians who had taken arms, and to ſooth, as it were, 
thoſe glimmerings of revolt and innovation by pru- 
dent reſerve, complacency, and infinuations, in order 
to conciliate affection. However, Alexander would 
not liſten to theſe timorous counſels, but refolved to 
| ſecure and ſupport his affairs by boldneſs and magna- 
nimity; firmly perſuaded, that ſhould he relax in 
any point at firſt, all his neighbours would fall upon 
him; and that were he to endeavour to compromiſe 
matters, he ſhould be obliged to give = all Philip's 
conqueſts, and by that means confine hi 
to the narrow limits of Macedon. He therefore made 
all poſſible haſte to check the arms of the Barbarians, 
by marching his troops to the banks of the Danube, 
which he croſſed in one night. He defeated the king 
of the Tribalſi in a great battle; made the Getz fly 
at his approach; ſubdued ſeveral barbarous nations, 
ſome by the terrour of his name, and others by force 
of arms; and notwithſtanding the arrogant Þ anſwer 
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8 dominions 


of their ambaſſadours, he taught them to dread a dan- an; 


ger ſtill more near them than the falling of the ſky and 
Planets. 44 | e a 
Whilſt Alexander was thus employed at a diſtance 
againſt the Barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who 
were animated more particularly by Demoſthenes, 
formed a powerful alliance againſt that prince. A 
falſe report, which prevailed of his death, inſpired 


the Thebans with a boldneſs that proved their ruin. 


They cut to pieces part of the Macedonian garriſo 
» Ocpariitiy Th; dexde rcd wwe - dours apbar — they dreadid 
tis. 1 95 moſt ? They replie 

F Alexander, imagining that his tone voice, that they were afraid 
name only had firuck theſe people of nothing but the allng 


in 


avith a bau bly 


| f 
with terrour, aſted their ambaſſa- and flars. ** 
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in their citadel, (p) Demoſthenes, on the other fide; 


was every day haranguing the people; and fired with 
contempt for Alexander, whom he called .@ child, and 
a hairbrained boy, he aſſured the Athenians, with a 
deciſive tone of voice, that they had nothing to fear 
from the new king of Macedon, who did not dare to 
ſtir out of his kingdom; but would think himſelf 
vaſtly happy, could he fit peaceably on his throne: 
At the ſame time he writ letters upon letters to At- 
talus, one of Philip's lieutenants in Aſia Minor, to 


excite him to rebel. This Attalus was uncle to Cleo. | 


patra, Philip's ſecond wife, and was very much dif- 
poſed to lien to Demoſthenes's propoſals. Never- 
theleſs, as Alexander was grown very diffident of 
him, for which he knew there was but too much 


| reaſon; he therefore, to eradicate from his mind all 


the ſuſpicions he might entertain, and the better to 
ſcreen his deſigns, ſent all Demoſthenes's letters to 
that prince. But Alexander ſaw through all his arti- 
fices, and thereupon ordered Hecatzus, one of his 
commanders, whom he had ſent into Aſia for that 


; Purpoſe, to have him affaſſinated, which was executed 


_ atcordingly. Attalus's death reſtored tranquillity to 


A. M. 
3670. 


the army, and entirely deſtroyed the ſeeds of diſcord = 


and rebellion. N 


When Alexander had ſecured his kingdom from 


Ant. J. C. the Barbarians, he marched with the utmoſt expedi- 
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tion towards Greece, and paſſed the Thermopylæ. 
He then ſpoke as follows to thoſe who accompanied 
him: Demoſibenes called me; in bis orations, | a child, 
when I was in Iilyria, and among the Triballi; be called 
me a young man when I was Theſſaly; and I muſt now 
ſhow him, before tht walls of Athens, that I am a man 


grown. He appeared ſo ſuddenly in Bœotia, that the 


Thebans could ſcarce believe their eyes; and being 
come before their walls, was willing to give them 
time to repent, and only demanded to have Phoenix 


and Prothutes, the two chief ringleaders of the revolt, 


1 delivered 
) A ſchin, contra Tteliph. p. 433. 
_ © It Uneret & G me, a word wwhith fgnifiet many things in tbat 
eee e ene | 
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delivered, up to him; and publiſhed, by ſound of 
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trumpet, a general pardon to all who ſhould come 
over to him. But the Thebans, by way of infult, 


demanded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered 
to them; and invited,. by a declaration, all who were 
ſollicitous for the liberty of Greece, to join with them 
in its defence, F | 
Alexander, finding it impoſſible for him to get the 


better of their obſtinacy by offers of peace, ſaw with 


grief that he ſhould be forced to employ his power, 
and decide the affair by force of arms. A great battle 


was thereupon fought, in which the Thebans exerted 
themſelves with a bravery and ardour much beyond 


their ſtrength, for the enemy exceeded them vaſtly in 
numbers: But after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, 
| ſuch as ſuryived of the Macedonian garriſon in the 
citadel, coming down from it, and charging the 
Thebans in the rear, ſurrounded on all ſides, the 


greateſt part of them were cut to pieces, and the city 


taken and plundered. 
It would be impoſlible for words to expreſs the 
dreadful calamities which the T hebans ſuffered on this 


occalion. Some Thracians having pulled down the 


houſe of a virtuous lady of quality, Timoclea by name, 
carried off all her goods and treaſures ;- and their cap: 
tain having ſeiſed the lady, and ſatiated his brutal luſt 
with her, afterwards enquired whether ſhe had not 
| concealed gold and ſilver. Timoclea, animated by 
an ardent deſire of revenge, replying that ſhe had 


hid ſome, took him with herſelf only into her garden, 


and ſhowing him a well, told him, that the inſtant 
ſhe. ſaw the enemy enter the city, ſhe herſelf had 
thrown into it the moſt valuable things in her poſſeſſion. 
The officer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew near 
the well, and ſtooping down to ſee its depth, Timo- 
clea, who was behind, puſhing him with all her 
ſtrength, threw . him into the well, and afterwards 


killed him with great ſtones which ſhe threw;upon him. 


She was inſtantly ſeiſed by the Thracians, and being 


bound in chains, was carried before Alexander. The 


prince 
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prince perceived immediately by her mein that ſhe was 
a woman of quality and great ſpirit, for ſhe followed 
thoſe brutal wretches with a very haughty air, and 


without diſcovering the leaſt fear. Alexander aſking 


her who ſhe was, Timoclea replied, I am ſiſter to 
Theagenes, who fought againſt Philip for the liberty 
of Greece, and was killed in the battle of Chæronea, 
where he commanded. The prince, admiring the 
generous anſwer of that lady, and ſtill more the action 
that ſhe had done, gave orders that ſhe ſhould have leave 
to retire wherever ſhe pleaſed with her children. . 


Alexander then debated in council, how to a& with 


regard to Thebes. The Phocæans and the people of 


Platææ, Theſpiæ, and Orchomenus, who were all in 


alliance with Alexander, and had ſhared in his victory, 
repreſented to him the cruel treatment they had met 


with from the Thebans, who alſo had deſtroyed their 


| ſeveral cities; and reproached them with the zeal which 


they had always diſcovered, in favour of the Perſians 


againſt the Greeks, who held them in the utmoſt deteſta- 
tion; the proof of which was, the oath they all had 
taken to deſtroy Thebes, after they ſhould have van- 


quiſhed the Perſians. 


Cleades, one of the priſoners, being permitted to 
ſpeak, endeavoured to excuſe, in ſome meaſure, the 


revolt of the Thebans; a fault which, in his opinion, 


ſhould be imputed to a raſh and credulous imprudence, 
rather than to depravity of will and declared perfidy. 
He remonſtrated, that his countrymen, upon a falſe 
report of Alexander's death, had indeed too raſnhly 


broke into rebellion, not againſt the king, but againſt 


his ſucceſſors. That what crimes ſoever they might 


have committed, they had been puniſhed for them 


cluded with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, which 


with the -utmoſt ſeverity, by the dreadful calamity 
which had befallen their city. That there now re- 


mained in it none but women, children, and old men, 
from whom they had nothing to fear; and who were 


ſo much the greater objects of compaſſion, as they 
had been no ways concerned in the revolt. He con- 


had 
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had given birth to ſo many gods and heroes, ſeveral 
of whom were that king's anceſtors, had alſo been the 
ſeat of his father Philip's riſing glory, and like a ſecond 
native country to him. | 3 
Theſe motives, which Cleades urged, were very 
ſtrong and powerful ; nevertheleſs, the anger of the 
conqueror prevailed, and the city was deſtroyed. 
However, he ſet at liberty the prieſts; all ſuch as 
had right of hoſpitality with the Macedonians; the 


deſcendants of Pindar, the famous poet, who had 


done ſo much honour to Greece; and ſuch as had 
oppoſed the revolt: But all the reſt, in number about 
thirty thouſand, he ſold, and upwards of ſix thouſand 
had been killed in battle. The Athenians were ſo 
ſenſibly afflicted at the ſad diſaſter which had befallen 
Thebes, that being about to ſulemniſe the feſtival of 
the great myſteries, they ſuſpended them, upon ac- 


count of their extreme grief, and received with the 


2 humanity all thoſe who had fled from the 
attle, and the plunder of Thebes, and made Athens 


their aſylum. 


Alexander's ſo ſudden arrival in Greece, had very 


much abated the haughtineſs of the Athenians, and 
extinguiſhed Demoſthenes's vehemence and fire; but 
the ruin of Thebes, which was ſtill more ſudden, 


threw them into the utmoſt conſternation. They 


therefore had recourſe to intreaties, and ſent a depu- 


tation to Alexander, to implore his clemency. De- 
moſthenes was among them; but he was no ſooner 
arrived at mount Cytheron, than dreading the anger 
= that prince, he quitted the embaſſy, and returned 
9 1 3 
Immediately Alexander ſent to Athens, requiring 
the citizens to deliver up to him ten orators, whom 
he ſuppoſed to have been the chief inſtruments in 
forming the league which Philip his father had de- 
feared at Chæronea. It was on this occaſion De- 
moſthenes related to the people the fable of the 
_ wolves and dogs, in which it is ſuppoſed, That the 
wolves one day told the ſheep, that in caſe they dęſired to 
e e 
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pacified by their Ending Caridemus into 
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be at peace with them, they muſt deliver up to them the dog. 
tobe were their guard. The application was eaſy and 
natural, eſpecially with refpe& to the orators, who 
were juſtly compared to dogs, whoſe duty is to watch, 
- bark, and to fight, in order to fave the lives of the 
In this prodigious dilemma of the Athenians, who 
could not prevail with themſelves to deliver up their 
orators to certain death, though they had no other 


who being a native © 


bas ſeiſed with deep remorſe for the calamity he had 


brought upon the Thebans, and that this mate, 
© 1 city of Bubaea, 
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behave witk much greater humanity towards many 
other nations. „ 

So dreadful an example of ſeverity towards ſo pow- 
erful a city as Thebes, ſpread the terrour of his arms 
through all Greece, and made all things give way be- 
fore him. He ſummoned, at Corinth, the“ aſſembly 
of the ſeveral ſtates and free cities of Greece, to ob- 
tain from them the ſame ſupreme command againſt 
the Perſians as had been granted his father a little be- 
fore his death. No diet ever debated on a more im- 
portant ſubje&t. It was the weſtern world deliberating 
upon the ruin of the eaſt, and the methods for exe- 
cuting a revenge ſuſpended more than an age. The 
aſſembly held at this time will give riſe to events, the 
relation of which will appear aſtoniſhing and almoſt 
incredible; and to revolutions, which will change the 
diſpoſition of moſt things in the world. 7 

To form ſuch a deſign required a prince bold, en- 
terpriſing, and experienced in war; one of great 
views, who having acquired a mighty name by his 
exploits, was not to be intimidated by dangers, nor 
checked by obſtacles; but above all, a monarch who 
had a ſupreme authority over all the ſtates of Greece, 
none of which ſingly was powerful enough to make ſo 
arduous an attempt; and which required, in order 
for their acting in concert, to be ſubject to one chief, 
who might give motion to the ſeveral parts of that 
great body, by making them all concur to the ſame 
end. Such a prince was Alexander. It was not dif- 
ficult for him to rekindle in the minds of the people 
their ancient hatred of the Perſians, their perpetual 
and irreconcileable enemies; whoſe deſtruction they 
had more than once ſwore, and whom they had de- 
termined to extirpate, in caſe an opportunity ſhould 
preſent itſelf for that purpoſe; a hatred which the 
inteſtine feuds of the Greeks might indeed have ſuſ- 
pended, but could never extinguiſn. The immortal 
retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks, notwithſtanding 

Vol. IV, oo , xi an 


* Plutarch places that diet or aſſembly bere, but others fix it earlier; 
whence Dr. Prideaux ſuppoſed it was ſummoned twice. . 
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the vigorous oppoſition of the prodigious army of the 
Perſians; the terrour which Ageſilaus, with a handful 
of men, had ſtruck even as far as Suſa; ſhowed plainly 

what might be expected from an army, compoſed of 
the flower of the forces of all the cities of Greece, 
and thoſe of Macedon, commanded by generals and 
officers formed under Philip; and, to ſay all in a 
word, led by Alexander. The deliberations of the 
aſſembly were therefore very ſhort, and that prince 
was unanimouſly appointed generaliſſimo againſt the 
Perſians. | 0 
Immediately a great number of officers and go- 
vernors of cities, with many philoſophers, waited upon 
Alexander, to congratulate him upon his election. 
He flattered himlelt, that Diogenes of Synope, who 
was then at Corinth, would alſo come like the reft, 
and pay his compliments. This philoſpher, who en- 
tertained a very mean idea of grandeur, thought it im- 
proper to congratulate men juſt upon their exaltation 
but that mankind ought to wait till thoſe perſons have 
performed actions worthy of their high ſtations. Dio- 
genes therefore did not ſtir out of his houſe; upon 
which Alexander, attended by all his courtiers, made 
him a viſit, The philaſopher was at that time lying 
down in the ſun; but ſeeing ſo great a crowd of peo- 
ple advancing towards him, he tat up, and fixed his 
eyes on Alexander, This prince ſurpriſed to ſee ſo 
famous a philoſopher reduced to ſuch extreme poverty, 
after ſaluting him in the kindeſt manner, aſked whe- 
ther he wanted any thing? Diogenes replied, Yes, 
that you would ſtand a little out of my ſun-fſhine. This 
anſwer raiſed the contempt and indignation of all the 
courtiers; but the monarch, ſtruck with the philoſo- 
pher's greatneſs of foul, Were I not Alexander, ſays 
he, I would be Diogenes, A very profound ſenſe lies 
hid in this expreſſion, which ſhows perfectly the bent 
and diſpoſition of the heart of man. Alexander is 
ſenſible that he is formed to poſſeſs all things; ſuch 
is his deſtiny, in which he makes his happineſs con- 
liſt; But then in caſe he ſhould not be able to _— 
| 5 5 paſs 
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paſs his ends, he is alſo ſenſible, that to be happy, 


he muſt endeavour to bring his mind to ſuch a frame 


as to want nothing. In a word, all or nothing preſents 
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us with the true image of Alexander and Diogenes. 


* How great and powerful ſoever that pris might 
think himſelf, he could not deny himſelf, on this oc- 


caſion, inferior to a man, to whom he could give, and 


from whom he could take, — | | 
Alexander, before he ſat out for Aſia, was deter- 


mined to. conſult the oracle of Apollo. He therefore 


went to Delphos; he happened to arrive at it on 
thoſe days which are called unlucky, a ſeaſon in which 
eople were forbid. conſulting the oracle; and accord- 
ingly the prieſteſs refuſed to go to the temple. But 
Alexander, who could not bear any contradiction to 
his will, took her forcibly by the arm; and, as he 
was leading her to the temple, ſhe cried out, + My 
fon, thou art irreſiſtible. This was all he deſired ; and 
| catching hold of theſe words, which he conſidered 
as ſpoke by the oracle, he ſet out for Macedonia, 
in order to make preparations for his great ex- 
pedition. . LE, 


Note with regard to the ſequel of this biſtory. 
I could have wiſhed, and it was even my deſign, to 
prefix to the exploits of Alexander, a geographical 
map, as I did to thoſe of Cyrus the Younger; this be- 
ing of great aſſiſtance to the reader, and enables him 
to follow the hero in all his conqueſts. Bur it was not 


in my power to do this here, the map of Alexander's 


conqueſts being too large to be conveniently inferred 
in this volume. But to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, 
this defect, I ſhall here give, in one view, a ſhort 


account of thoſe countries through which Alexander 


paſſed, till his return from India. 
Alexander ſets out from Macedonia, which is part 


of Turkey in Europe, and croſſes the Helleſpont, or 


the Straits of the Dardanelles. 
| HD a | He 


Homo ſupra menſuram hu- poſſet, nec eripere. Seneca de Ba- 
manz ſuperbiæ tumens, vidit ali- ef. Il. v. c. 6. 
quem, cui nec dare quidquam f An- r & wat 
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He croſſes Aſia Minor (Natolia) where he fights 
two battles; the firſt at the paſs of the river Granicus, 


and the ſecond near the city of Iſſus. 


After this ſecond battle, he enters Syria and Pale- 
ſtine; goes into Egypt, where he builds Alexandria, 


on one of the arms of the Nile; advances as far as 


Babylon, and Ecbatana, the chie 


Lybia to the temple of Jupiter Ammon; whence he 


returns back, arrives at Tyre, and from thence marches 


towards the Euphrates. 

He croſſes that river, then the Tygris, and gains 
the celebrated victory of Arbela; Nee himſelf of 

city of Media. 

From thence he paſſes into Hyrcania, to the ſea 
which goes by that name, otherwiſe called the Caſpian | 
ſea; and enters Parthia, D and the country 
of Paropamiſus. 

He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana; 
advances as far as the river Iaxarthes, called by Quin- 
tus Curtius the Tanais, the farther ſide of Which! is in- 
habited by the Scythians, whoſe country forms part of | 
Great Tartary. | 

Alexander after having gone through various coun- 
tries, croſſes the river Indus; enters India, which lies 
on this ſide the Ganges, and forms part of the Grand 
Mogul's empire, and advances very near the river 
Ganges, which he alſo intended to paſs, had not his 
army refuled to follow him. He therefore contents 


_ himſelf with marching to view the ocean, and goes 


down the river Indus to its mouth. 
From Macedonia to the Ganges, almoſt to which 


river Alexander marched, is computed at leaſt eleven 


hundred leagues. 

Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's 
marches; firſt, from the extremity of Cilicia, where 
the battle of Iffus was fought, to the temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon in Lybia; and his returning from thence 
to Tyre, a journey of three hundred leagues. at leaſt, 
and as much ſpace at leaſt for the windings of his 
foute in different pivcens we ſhall find that * 

er 


| 5 The capital of Babylonia, ; 
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der, in leſs than eight years, marched his army upwards 
of ſeventeen 'hundred leagues, without including his 
return to Babylon. Pe Then . | f 


— 


Sect. III. ALEXANDER ſets out from Macedon upon 
His expedition againſt the Perfians. He arrives at Ilion, 
and pays great honour to the tomb of AchirIESs. He 
fights the firſt battle againſt the Perſians at the river 
Granicus, and obtains a famous victory. < 


(2) A LEXANDER, being arrived in his kingdom, A: M. 
held a council with the chief officers of his Ant. f. C. 

army, and the grandees of his court, on the expe- 331. 
dition he meditated againſt Perſia, and the meafures 
he ſhould take in order to ſucceed in it. The whole 
aſſembly was unanimous, except on one article. An- 
tipater and Parmenio were of opinion, that the king, 
before he engaged in an enterpriſe which would ne- 
ceſſarily be a long one, ought to make choice of a 
conſort in order to ſecure himſelf a ſucceſſor to his 
throne. But Alexander, who was of a violent, fiery 
temper, did not approve of this advice; and believed, 
that after he had been nominated generaliſſimo of the 
Greeks, and that his father had left him an invincible 
army, it would be a ſhame for him to loſe his time 
in ſolemniſing his nuptials, and waiting for the fruits 
of it; for which reaſon he determined to ſet out 
mu 8 5 | 
Accordingly he offered up very ſplendid ſacrifices 
to the gods, and cauſed to be celebrated at Dia, a 
city of Aachen, * Scenical games, that had been 
inſtituted by one of his anceſtors in honour of Jupiter 
and the Muſes. This feſtival continued nine days, 
agreeable to the number of thoſe goddeſſes. He had 
a tent raiſed large enough to hold an hundred tables, 
on which conſequently nine hundred covers might be 
laid. To this feaſt, the ſeveral princes of his family, 
all the ambaſſadours, generals, and officers, were in- 

on Woe 5 vited 

iod, 1, xvii. p. 499—503- Arrian. I. i. p. 2336, Plut, 
Wy apa rip oa Juſtin, NY LY 6. . RO 

* Theatrical repreſentations were ſo called, 
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vited. (7) He alſo treated his whole army. It was 


then he had the famous viſion, in which he was ex- 
horted to march ſpeedily into Aſia, of which mention 
will be made in the ſequel. 5 1 0 


Before he ſet out upon this expedition, he ſettled 


the affairs of Macedon, over which he appointed An- 

tipater as viceroy, with twelve thouſand foot, and near 

the ſame number of horſe. 12 . ITS 
He alſo enquired into the domeſtick affairs of his 


friends, giving to one an eſtate in land, to another a 


village, to a third the revenues of a town, to a fourth 
the toll of an harbour. And as all the revenues of his 


demeſnes were already employed and exhauſted by his 


a manner, that they may feel his power 


donations, Perdiccas ſaid to him, My lord,. what is it 
you reſerve for yourſelf? Alexander replying, Hope: - 
Says Perdiccas, The ſame hape ought therefore to ſatisfy 
4s; and ſo refuſed very generouſly to accept of what 
the king had appointed him. 5 : 
The knowledge of the human heart, and the art 
of governing it, is of great importance to a prince. 
Now Alexander was ſenſible, that this ſecret. conſiſts 
in making it the intereſt of every individual to pro- 
mote his grandeur; and to govern his ſubjects in ſuch 
| 5 
marks than his bounty. It is then the intereſt of every 
perſon united with that of the prince. They are one's 
own poſſeſſions, one's own happineſs which we love 
in his perſon; and we are ſo many times. attached to 
him (and by as cloſe ties) as there are things we love, 
and receive from him. All the ſequel of this hiſto 
will ſhow, that no perſon ever made a more happy uſe 
of this maxim than Alexander, who thought himſelf 
raiſed to the throne, merely that he might do good; 
and indeed his liberality, which was truely royal, was 
neither ſatisfied nor exhauſted by the nobleſt acts of 


beneficence. ; 


Alexander, after having completely ſettled affairs 
in Macedonia, and uſed all the precautions imagi- 
nable, to prevent any troubles from ariſing in it du- 


(7) Joſeph. Antiquit. lib, xi, 
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the ſpring. His army conſiſted of little more than 
thirty thouſand foot, and four or five thouſand horſe; 
but then they were all brave men; were well diſ- 
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during his abſence, ſer out for Aſia in the beginning of 


ciplined, and inured to fatigues; had made ſeveral 


campaigns under Philip; and were each of them“, 
in caſe of neceſſity, capable of commanding. Moſt 
of the officers were near threeſcore years of age; and 
when they were either aſſembled Þ, or drawn up ar 
the head of a camp, they had the air of a venerable 
ſenate. Parmenio commanded the infantry. Phi- 


| lotas, his fon, had eighteen hundred horſe F under 
him; and Callas, the fon of Harpalus, the fame 


number of Theſſalian cavalry. The reſt of the horſe, 
who were compoſed of natives of the ſeveral ſtates 
of Greece, and amounted to ſix hundred, had their 
particular commander. The Thracians and Pzonians, 
who were always in front, were headed by Caſſander. 
Alexander began his route along the lake Cercinum 
towards Amphipolis; croſſed the river Strymon, 
near its mouth ; afterwards the Hebrus, and arrived 


at Seſtos after twenty days march. He then com- 


manded Parmenio to croſs over from Seſtos to 
Abydos, with all the hotſe and part of the foot; 
which he accordingly did by the aſſiſtance of an hun- 
dred and threeſcore gallies, and ſeveral flat-bottomed 


veſſels. As for Alexander, he went from Eleontum 
to the port of the Achaians, himſelf ſteering his 


own galley; and being got to the middle of the 
Helleſpont, he ſacrificed a bull to Neptune and 


the Nereides ; and made effuſions in the fea from a 


golden cup. It is alſo related, that after having 
thrown a javelin at the land, as thereby to take 
polenta or it, he landed the firſt in Aſia; and 
leaping from the ſhip, completely armed, and in the 
higheſt tranſports ft joy, he erected altars on the 

| | b 4. | ſhore 


* Ut non tam milites, quam neres, ſenatum te alicujus priſce 
magiſtros militiæ electos putares. reip. videre diceres. IA. 
Juſlin. I. xi. c. 6. | t Theſe were all Macedonians, 

+ Ut, fi principia caſtrorum ter- | 
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more to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Hercules, for hav- 
ing favoured him with ſo propitious a deſcent. He had 
done the ſame at his leaving Europe. 5 = 

He depended ſo entirely on the happy ſucceſs of his 
arms, and the rich ſpoils he ſhould find in Aſia, that he 
had made very little proviſion for ſo great an expedi- 
tion ; perſuaded, that war, when carried on ſucceſsfully, 
would ſupply all things neceſſary for war. He had but 
ſeventy * talents in money, to pay his army, and only 
a month's proviſion. I before obſerved, that he had 
divided his patrimony among his generals and officers ; 
and a circumſtance of great importance 1s, that he had 
inſpired his ſoldiers with ſo much courage and ſecurity, 
that they fancied they marched, not to precarious war, 
but certain victory. _ | £2 

(5) Being arrived at the city of Lampſacus, which 
he was determined to deſtroy, in order to puniſh the 
rebellion of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native of 
that place, came to him. This man, who was a 
famous hiſtorian, had been very intimate with Philip 
his father; and Alexander himſelf had a great eſteem 
for him, having been his pupil. The king, ſuſpect- 
ing the buſineſs he was come upon, to be before- 
hand with him, ſwore, in expreſs terms, that he would 
never grant his requeſt. The favour I have to defire 
of you, ſays Anaximenes, is, that you would deſtroy 
Lampſacus. By this witty evaſion. the hiſtorian ſaved 
his country. | Si From 

From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where he 
paid great honours to the manes of Achilles, and 
cauſed games to be celebrated round his tomb. He 
admired and envied the double felicity of that re- 
nowned Grecian, in having found during his life- 
time, a faithful friend in Patroclus; and, after his 
death, a herald in Homer, worthy the greatneſs of 
his exploits. And indeed 4, had it not been or ry 
n e a, 


1 (5) Val. Max. I. vii. C. Js | | 

* Seventy thouſand crowns. - inquit, adoleſcens, qui tuæ virtu- 
+ Cum in Sigzo ad Achillis tu- tis Homerum præconem inveneris | 
mulum conſtitiſſet: O fortunate, Et vere. Nam, niſi Ilias illa 2 
py CO, f . dit i et, 
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Iliad, the name of Achilles would have periſhed in the 
ſame grave with his body. | . 

At laſt Alexander arrived on the banks of the Gra- 
nicus, a river of Phrygia. The Satrapæ, or deputy- 
lieutenants, waited his coming on the other ſide of it, 
firmly reſolved to diſpute the paſſage with him. 
Their army conſiſted of * one hundred thouſand foot, 
and upwards of ten thouſand horſe. Memnon, who 
was a Rhodian, and commanded under Darius all 
the coaſt of Aſia, had adviſed the generals not to 
venture a battle; but to lay waſte the plains, and 
even the cities, thereby to ſtarve Alexander's army, 

and oblige him to return back into Europe. Mem- 
non was the beſt of all Darius's generals, and had 
been the principal agent in his victories. It is not 
eaſy to determine what we ought to admire © moſt in 
him; whether his great wiſdom in council, his courage 
and capacity in the field, or his zeal and attachment 
to his ſovereign. The counſel he gave on this occa- 
ſion was excellent, when we conſider that his enemy 
was fiery and impetuous; had neither town, magazine, 
or place of retreat ; that he was entering a country 
to which he was abſolutely a ſtranger, inhabited 
by enemies; that delays alone would weaken and 
ruin him; and that his only hopes lay in giving battle 
immediately. But Arſites, a Phrygian fatrap, oppoſed 
the opinion of Memnon, and proteſted he would 
never ſuffer the Grecians to make ſuch havock in the 
territories he governed. This ill counſel prevailed 
over that of the foreigner (Memnon) whom the Per- 
fans, to their great prejudice, ſuſpected of a deſign 
to protract the war, and by that means make himſelf 
neceſſary to Darius. Eo. 1 1 5 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the 
head of his heavy-armed infantry drawn up * 

| | e | ines, 


ütiſſet, idem tumulus, qui corpus vere no more than taventy thouſand. | 
ejus contexerat, etiam nomen ob- Both theſe accounts are improbable, 
ruiſſet. Cic. pro Arch. n. 24. and there is doubtleſs ſome fault in 

* — 3 ab _ r, the * and therefore I follow Dig» 
my confifted of fix hundred thouſand dorus Siculus, © a 
Foot, whereas Arrian declares there FR 
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lines, with the cavalry in the wings: The baggage 
followed in the rear. Being arrived upon the banks 


of the Granicus, Parmenio adviſed him to encamp 


there in battle-array, in order that his forces might 
have time to reſt themſelves, and not to paſs the river 
till very early next morning, becauſe the enemy would 
then be leſs able to prevent him. He added, that it 
would be too dangerous to attempt croſſing a river in 
ſight of an enemy, efpecially as that before them was 
deep, and its banks very craggy; ſo that the Perſian 
cavalry, who waited their coming in battle array, on 
the other ſide, might eaſily defeat them before they 


were drawn'up. That beſides the loſs which would be 


ſuſtained on this occaſion, this enterpriſe, in caſe it 


ſhould prove unſucceſsful, would be of dangerous con- 

ſequence to their future affairs; the fame and glory of 

arms depending on the firſt actions. 
However, thefe reaſons were not able to make the 


leaſt impreſſion on Alexander, who declared, that it 


would be a ſhame, ſhould he, after croſſing the Hel- 


Teſpont, ſuffer his progreſs to be retarded by a rivulet, 
for fo he called the Granicus out of contempt : That 
they ought to take advantage of the terrour,. which the 
ſuddenneſs of his arrival, and the boldneſs of his at- 
tempt, had ſpread among the Perſians ; and anſwer 
the high opinion the world conceived of his courage, 
and the valour of the Macedonians. The enemy's 
horſe, which was very numerous, lined the whole 
ſhore, and formed a large front, in order to oppoſe 
Alexander, wherever he ſhould endeavour to pals; 


and the foot, which conſiſted chiefly of Greeks, in 


Darius's ſervice, was poſted behind, upon an eaſy 
aſcent. | 


The two armies continued a long time in ſight of 


each other, on the banks of the river, as if dreading 


the event. The Perſians waited till the Macedonians 
ſhould enter the river, in order to charge them to ad- 


vantage upon their landing; and the latter feemed to 
be making choice of a place proper for eroſſing, and 


to ſurvey the countenance of their enemies. * 
. * 
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this, Alexander having ordered his horſe to be brought, 
commanded the noblemen of the court to follow him, 
and behave gallantly. He himfelf commanded the 
right wing, and Parmenio the left. The king firſt 
cauſed a ſtrong detachment to march into the river, 
himſelf following it with the reſt of the forces. He 
made Parmenio advance afterwards with the left wing. 
He himſelf led on the right wing into the river, fol- 
lowed by the reſt of the troops; the trumpets ſound- 
ing, and the whole army raiſing cries'of joy. _ 

The Perſians, ſeeing this detachment advance for- 
ward, began to let fly their arrows, and march to a 
place where the declivity was not ſo great, in order to 

eep the Macedonians from landing. But now the 
horſe engaged with great fury ; one part 'endeavour- 
ing to land, and the other ſtriving to prevent them. 
The Macedonians, whoſe cavalry was vaſtly inferior 
in number, beſides the advantage of the N were 
wounded with the darts that were ſhot from the emi- 
nence; not to mention that the flower of the Perſian 
horſe were drawn together in this place; and that 
Memnon, in concert with his ſons, commanded there. 
The Macedonians therefore at firſt gave ground, after 
having loſt the firſt ranks, wich made a vigorous de- 
fence. Alexander, who had followed them clofe, 
and re- inforced them with his beſt troops, heads them 
himſelf, animates them with his preſence, pufhes the 
Perſians, and routs them; upon Which the whole army 
follow after, croſs the river, and attack the enemy on 
all ſides. JJ CF OLI LINN arr 
Alexander firſt charged the thickeſt part of the 
_ enemy's horſe, in which the generals fought. He him- 
ſelf was particularly conſpicuous by his ſhield, and the 
plume of feathers that overſhadowed his helmet, to 
the two ſides of which there 'rofe two wings, as it 
were, of a great length, and fo vaſtly White, that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholder. The 1 
was very furious about his perſon; and though only 
horſe engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, 
without giving way on either ſide; every one ſtriving 
N | to 
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to repulſe his adverſary, and gain ground of him. 


Spithrobates, lieutenant-governour of Ionia, and ſon- in- 
law to Darius, diſtinguiſhed himſelf above the reſt of 
the generals by his ſuperior bravery. Being ſurround- 
ed by forty Perſian lords, all of them his relations, 


of experienced valour, and who never moved from 


his ſide, he carried terrour wherever he moved. 


Alexander obſerving in how gallant a manner he ſig- 


naliſed himſelf, clapped ſpurs to his horſe, and advanced 
towards him. Immediately they engage, and each 


having thrown a javelin, wounded the other ſlightly. 


Spithrobates falls furiouſly ſword in hand upon Alex- 
ander, who, being prepared for him, thruſts his pike 


into his face, and laid him dead at his feet. At that 


very moment, Roſaces, brother to that ' nobleman, 


charging him on the ſide, gives him ſo furious a blow 
on the head with his battle-axe, that he beat off his 
plume, but went no deeper than the hair. As he was 
going to repeat his blow on the head, which now ap- 

eared through his fractured helmet, Clitus cuts off 

oſace's hand with one ſtroke of his ſcimetar, and 
by that means ſaved his ſovereign's life. The dan- 
ger to which Alexander had been expoſed, greatly 
animated the courage of his ſoldiers,” who now per- 
form wonders. The Perſians in the centre of the 


8 horſe, upon whom the light- armed troops, who had 


been poſted in the intervals of the horſe, poured a 
perpetual diſcharge of darts; being unable to ſuſtain 


any longer the attack of the Macedonians, who ſtruck 


them all in the face, the two wings were immediately 


broke and put to flight. Alexander did not purſue 


them long, but turned about immediately to charge 


the foot. 5 et 0 
_ Theſe, ſays the hiſtorian, at firſt ſtood their ground, 


which was owing to the ſurpriſe they were ſeiſed with, 


rather than bravery. But when they ſaw. themſelves 


attacked at the fame ' time by the cavalry, and the 
Macedonian phalanx, which had croſſed the river, and 


that the battalions were now engaged; thoſe of the 
Perſians did not make either a long or a vigorous | 
| | reſiſtance, 
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ſiſtance, and were ſoon put to flight, the Grecian in- 
fantry in Darius's ſervice excepted. This body of 
foot retiring to a hill, demanded a promiſe from 
Alexander to let them march away unmoleſted; but 
following the dictates of his wrath, rather than thoſe of 
reaſon, he ruſhed into the midſt of this body of foot, 
and preſently loſt his horſe, (not Bucephalus) who was 
killed with the thruſt of a ſword. The battle was ſo 
hot round him, that moſt of the Macedonians, who loſt 
their lives on this occaſion, fell here; for they fought 
againſt a body of men who were ſo well diſciplined, 
had been inured to war, and fought in deſpair. They 
were all cut to pieces, two thouſand excepted, who 
were taken priſoners. = 
A great number of the chief Perſian commanders 
lay dead on the ſpot. Arſites fled into Phrygia, 
Where it is faid he laid violent hands upon himſelf, for 
having been the cauſe that the battle was fought. Ir 
would have been more glorious for him had he died 
in the field. Twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- 
ſand five hundred horſe, were killed in this engage- 
ment, on the ſide of the Barbarians; and of the Ma- 
cedonians, twenty-five of the royal horſe were killed 
at the firſt attack. Alexander ordered Lyſippus to 
make their ſtatues in braſs, all which were ſet up in a 
city of Macedon called Dia, in honour of them, from 
whence they were many years after carried to Rome 
by Q. Metellus. About threeſcore of the other horſe 
were killed; and near thirty foot, who, the next day, 
were all laid, with their arms and equipage, in one 
| 22 and the king granted an exemption to their 
athers and children from every kind of tribute and 
ſervice. | 7 5 | 
He alſo took the utmoſt care of the wounded, 
viſited them, and ſaw their wounds dreſſed. He en- 
quired very particularly into their adventures, and per- 
mitted every one of them to relate his actions in the 
battle, and boaſt his bravery. A prince gains many 
advantages by ſuch. a familiarity and condeſcenſion. 
He alſo granted the rites of fepulture to the grandees 
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of Perſia, and did not even refuſe it to ſuch Greeks ag 
died in the Perſian ſervice; but all thoſe whom he 
took priſoners he laid in chains, and ſent them to 
work as ſlaves in Macedonia, for having fought under 
the Barbarian ſtandards againſt their country, con- 
trary to the expreſs prohibition made by Greece upon 
that head, Ee TS 


Alexander made it his duty and pleaſure to ſhare the 


honour of his victory with the Greeks ; and ſent parti- 
cularly to the Athenians three hundred ſhields, being 
part of the plunder taken from the enemy ; and cauſed 
the glorious inſcription following to be inſcribed on the 
reſt of the ſpoils : Alexander, ſon of Philip, with the 


Greeks (the Lacedemonians excepted) gained theſe ſpoils 
from the Barbarians, who inhabit Afia. A conduct of 


this kind argues a very uncommon and amiable great- 


neſs of ſoul in a conqueror, who generally cannot, 
without great reluctance, admit others to ſhare in his 


glory. The greateſt part of the gold and ſilver plate, 


the purple carpets, and other furniture of the Perſian 


luxury, he ſent to his mother, 


Sect. IV. ALEXANDER conquers the greateſt part of 
 Afia Minor. He falls fick of a mortal diſtemper, ocC- 
caſſoned by bathing in the river Sydnus. PariLie the 
phyſician cures bim in a few days. ALEXANDER 
paſſes the Straits of Cilicia. Dar1vs advances at the 
Same time. The bold and free anſwer of CARIDEMUS 


to that prince, which coſts him his life. Deſcription of 
Dakrivs's march. | 


had all the happy conſequences that could 
naturally be expected from it. Sardis, which was in 
a manner the bulwark of the Barbarian empire on the 
ſide next the. ſea, ſurrendered to Alexander, who 
thereupon gave the citizens their liberty, and per- 
mitted them to live after their own laws. Four yn 
„ 1 | er 


(:) Diod. xvii. p- $03=—=517, Arrian. I, i. p. 36==5 te 1 ih 
P. 60—66. Plut. in Alex. p. 673, 674. Q. Curt. 1. iii. e. 13 · 
Juſtin, 1. xi. c. 7, 8. Strab. I. xiv, p. 640. Solin c. xl. | 
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after he arrived at Epheſus, carrying with him thoſe 
who had been baniſhed from thence for being his adhe- 
rents, and reſtored its popular form of government. 
He aſſigned to the temple of Diana the tributes 
which were paid to the kings of Perſia. He offered a 
great number of ſacrifices to that goddeſs; ſolemniſed 
her myſteries with the utmoſt pomp, and conducted 
the ceremony with his whole army drawn up in 
battle array. The Ephefians had begun to rebuild 
the temple of Diana, which had been burned the night 
of Alexander's birth, as was before. obſerved, and the 
work was now very forward. Dinocrates, a famous 
architect, who ſuperintended this edifice, was employed 
by this king to build Alexandria in Egypt. Alexander 
offered to pay the Epheſians all the expences they 
had already been at, and to furniſh the remainder: 
provided they would inſcribe the temple only with 
his name; for he was fond, or rather inſatiable, of 
every kind of glory. The inhabitants of Epheſus not 
being willing to conſent to it, and however afraid to 
refuſe him that honour openly, had recourſe to an art- 
ful flattery for an evaſion, They told him, that it was 
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inconſiſtent for one god to erect monuments to another. 


Before he left Epheſus, the deputies of the cities of 


Trallis and Magneſia waited upon him with the keys of 
thoſe places. | 


He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, 


flattered with the hopes of a ſudden and powerful 


ſupport, ſhut their gates againſt him: And indeed the 

Perſian fleet, which was very conſiderable, made a ſhow 
as if it would ſuccour that city; but after having made 
ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to engage that of the enemy, 
it was forced to fail away. Memnon had ſhut himſelf 
up in this fortreſs, with a great number of his ſoldiers, 
who had eſcaped from the battle, and was deter- 


mined to make a good defence. Alexander, who 


would not loſe a moment's time, attacked it, and 
planted ſcaling-ladders on all ſides. The ſcalado was 
Carried on with great vigour, and oppoſed with no leſs 

intrepidity, though Alexander ſent freſh no to 
| relieve 
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| relieve one another without the leaſt intermiſſion; and 


this laſted ſeveral days. At laſt, finding his ſoldiers 
were every where repulſed, and that the city was pro- 
vided with every thing for a long ſiege, he planted 
all his machines againſt it, made a great number of 
breaches, and whenever theſe were attacked, a new 
ſcalado was attempted. The beſieged, after ſuſtaining 


all theſe efforts with prodigious bravery, capitulated, 


A. M. 
2671. 
Ant. J. bt 
333, 


for fear of being taken by ſtorm. Alexander treated 
all the Mileſians with the utmoſt humanity, and ſold 
all the foreigners who were found in it. The hiſto- 
rians do not make any mention of Memnon, but we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe that he marched out with the 
garriſon. . „ | 
Alexander, ſeeing that the enemy's fleet was failed 
away, reſolved to lay up his own, the expence of it 
being too great, not to mention that he wanted money 
for things of greater importance. Some hiſtorians are 
even of opinion, that as he was upon the point of 
coming to a battle with Darius, which was to determine 
the fate of the two empires, he was reſolved to deprive 
his ſoldiers of all hopes of retreat, and to leave them no 
other reſource than that of vitory. He therefore re- 
tained ſuch veſſels only of his fleet, as were abſolutely 
neceſſary for tranſporting the military engines, and a 
ſmall number of other gallies. . 
After poſſeſſing himſelf of Miletus, he marched into 
Caria, in order to lay ſiege to Halicarnaſſus. This 
city was of prodigious difficult acceſs from its happy 
ſituation, and had been ſtrongly fortified. Beſides, 


Memnon, the ableſt as well as the moſt valiant of all 


Darius's commanders, had got into it with a body of 
choice ſoldiers, with deſign to ſignaliſe his courage 
and fidelity for his ſovereign. He accordingly made 
a very noble defence, in which he was ſeconded by 
Ephialtes, another general of great merit. What- 


ever could be expected from the moſt intrepid bravery, 


and the moſt conſummate knowledge in the ſcience of 
war, was conſpicuous on both ſides on this occaſion. 
After the heſiegers had, with incredible labour, filled 


up 
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up part of the ditches, and brovght thelt engines near 


the walls, they had the grief to ſee their works de- 
moliſhed in an inſtant, and their engines ſet on fire, 
by the frequent vigorous fallies of the beſieged. After 


beating down part of a wall with their battering-rams, 
they were aftoniſhed to ſee a new one behind it; which 


was ſo ſudden, that it ſeemed to riſe out of the ground. 


The attack of theſe walls, which were built in ſemi-, 
circular form, deſtroyed a prodigious number of men; 


becauſe the beſieged, from the top of the towers that 


were raiſed on the ſeveral ſides, took the enemy in 


flank. It was evidently ſeen at this ſiege, that the 
ſtrongeſt fortifications of a city are the valour and 
courage of its defenders. The ſiege was held out ſo 
long, and attended with ſuch ſurpriſing difficulties, as 
would have diſcouraged any warrior but an Alexander; 


yet his troops were animated by the view of dangers, 


and their patience was at. laſt ſucceſsful. Memnon, 


finding it impoſſible for him to hold out any longer, 


was forced to abandon the city. As the ſea was open 


to him, after having put a ſtrong garriſon into the 


citadel, which was well ſtored with proviſion, he took 
with him the ſurviving inhabitants, with all their riches, 
and conveyed them into the iſland of Cos, which was 


not far from Halicarnaſſus. Alexander did not think 


proper to beſiege the citadel, it being of little impor- 


tance after the city was e which he demoliſhed 
e 


to the very foundations. 1 afte 
compaſſed it with ſtrong walls, and left ſome good 
troops in the country. | 


After the death of Artemiſia, queen of Caria, 


Idrieus her brother reigned in her ſtead. The ſceptre 
devolved upon Ada, ſiſter and wife of Idrieus, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the country; but ſhe was de- 
throned by Prexodorus, to whom ſucceeded, by Da- 
rius's command, Orontobates his ſon-in-law. Ada, 
however, was ſtill poſſeſſed of a fortreſs called Alinda, 
the keys of which fhe had carried to Alexander, the 


left it, after having en- 


inſtant ſhe heard of his arrival in Caria, and had 


adopted him for her ſon. The king was ſo far from 
Ver. . Se 
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contemning this honour, that he left her the quiet 
offeſlion of her own city; and, after having taken 

alicarnaſſus, as he by that means was maſter of the 
whole country, he reſtored the government of it 
to Ada. nel tint 

(4) This lady, as a teſtimony of the deep ſenſe fhe 
had of the favours received from Alexander, fent him 
every day meats dreſſed in the moſt exquiſite manner ; 
delicious pies of all ſorts, and the moſt excellent cooks 
of every kind. Alexander anſwered the queen on this 
occaſion, © That all this train was of no ſervice to 
<* him, for that he was poſſeſſed of much better 
% cooks, whom * Leonidas his governor had given 
% him; one of whom prepared him a good dinner, 
5 and that was by walking a great deal in the morn- 
“ ing very early; and the other prepared him an ex- 
Fe: s ſupper, and that was dining very mode- 
60 rate r 5 IT "= of 

Several kings of Aſia Minor ſubmitted voluntarily 
to Alexander. Mithridates king of Pontus was one 
of theſe, who afterwards adhered to this prince, and 
followed him in his expeditions. He was ſon to Ario- 
barzanes, governor of Phrygia, and king of Pontus, 
of whom mention has been made elfewhere. (x) He 
is computed to be the ſixteenth king from Artabazus, 
who is confidered as the founder of that kingdom, of 
which he was put in poſſeſſion by Darius, ſon of 
Hyſtaſpes his father. The famous Mithridates, who 
ſo long employed the Roman armies, was one of his 


ſucceſſors. : 9 
Alexander, before he went into winter quarters, 
permitted all ſuch of his ſoldiers, as had married that 
year, to return into Macedonia, there to ſpend the 
winter with their wives, upon condition that they 
would return in the tpring. He appointed three 
officers to march them thither and back again. This 
5 | | | agrees 


(#) Plut. in Alex. p. 677. (x) Florus, I. ili. e. 5. 
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do not find that this law or cuſtom was uſed by any 
other nation, it is very probable that Ariſtotle had 
learned it from ſome Jew, with whom he became ac- 
quainted in Aſia; and that approving it as a very wiſe 


agrees exactly with the law of (y) Moſes; and, as we 


and juſt cuſtom, he therefore had recommended it to 


his pupil, who remembered it on this occaſioͤn. 

Ihe next year Alexander began the campaign very 
early. He had debated, whether it would be proper 
for him to march directly againſt Darius, or ſhould 
firſt ſubdue the reſt of the maritime provinces. The 
latter opinion appeared the ſafeſt, ſince he thereby 
would not be moleſted by ſuch nations as he ſhould 
leave behind him. (z) This progreſs was a little in- 


terrupted at firſt. Near Phaſelis, a city ſituated be- 


tween Lycia and Pamphylia, is a defile along the ſea - 


ſhore, which is always dry at low water, ſo that tra- 


vellers may paſs it at that time; but when the ſea, 
riſes, it is all under water. As it was now winter, 
Alexander, whom nothing could daunt, was deſirous 


of paſſing it before the waters fell. His forces were 


therefore obliged to march a whole day in the water, 
which came up to their waiſt. Some hiſtorians, 
purely to embelliſh this incident, relate that the ſea, 


by the divine command, had ſubmitted ſpontaneouſly 


to Alexander, and had opened a way to him, contrary 
to the uſual courſe of nature; among theſe writers is 
Quintus Curtius. It is ſurpriſing that Joſephus the 
hiſtorian, to weaken the authority of the miracle of 


the Jews paſſing through the Red Sea on dry land, 


ſhould have cited this circumſtance by way of ex- 


ample, the falſity of which Alexander himſelf had re- 


futed. For Plutarch relates, that he had wrote only 
as follows in one of his letters, That when he left the 


city of Phaſelis, he marched on foot through the paſs of 


the mountain called Climax : And it is very well known 
that this prince, who was vaſtly fond of the marvel- 


lous, never let ſlip any opportunity of perſuading the 


1 e people, 
0) Deut. xxiv. 5. () strab. 1, xiv, p. 666. 
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people, that the gods protected him in a very ſingular 


manner. NE. | 
During his being in the neighbourhood of Phaſelis, 
he difcovered a conſpiracy which was carrying on by 
Alexander, ſon of Eropus, whom he had a little before 
appointed general of the Theſſalian cavalry, in the 


room of Calas, whom he had made governour of a pro- 
vince. Darius, upon the receipt of a letter which this 


traitor had ſent him, promiſed him a reward of a 
thouſand talents of gold, with the kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia, in caſe he could murder Alexander; believ- 
ing this was not paying too dear for a crime, which 
would rid him of ſo formidable an enemy. The 
meſſenger who carried the king's anſwer being ſeiſed, 
made a full confeſſion, by which means the traitor was 
brought to condign puniſhment. | 

Alexander, after having ſettled affairs in.Cilicia and 
Pamphylia, marched his army to Celænæ, a city of 
Phrygia, watered by the river Marſyas, which the 
f&ions of poets have made fo famous, He ſum- 
moned the garriſon of the citadel, whither the inha- 


 birants were retired, to ſurrender; but theſe believ- 


ing it impregnable, anſwered haughtily, that they 
would firſt die. However, finding the attack carried 
on with great vigour, they deſired a truce of ſixty 


days, at the expiration of which they promiſed to 
open their gates, in caſe they were not ſuccoured : 


themſelves upon the day fixed. 


And accordingly, no aid arriving, they ſurrendered 
From thence the king marched into Phrygia, the 
capital of which was called Gordion, the ancient and 
famous reſidence of king Midas, ſituated on the river 
Sangarius. Having taken the city, he was defirous 
of ſeeing the famous chariot to which the Gordian 


| knot was tied. This knot, which faſtened the yoke 
to the beam, was tied with ſo much art, and the 
ſtrings were twiſted in ſo wonderful a manner, that it 


was irmpoſſible to diſcover where it begun or ended. 
According to an ancient tradition of the country, an 

| „ 1 oracle 
About one million five hundred thouſand pounds fterling, 
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orack had foretold, that the man who could untie it, 


ſnould poſſeſs the empire of Aſia. Now Alexander 


was firmly perſuaded that this promiſe related to him- 
ſelf; after many fruitleſs trials, he cried, (a) It is 10 
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matter which way it be untied, and thereupon cut it 


with his ſword, and by that meang, ſays the hiſtorian, 
either eluded or fulfilled the oracle. 

In the mean time Darius was ſetting every engine 
at work, in order to make a vigorous defence. Mem- 
non the Rhodian adviſed him to carry the war into 
Macedonia, which counſel ſeemed the moſt proper 


co extricate him from preſent danger; for the Lacede- 


monians, and ſeveral other Greek nations, who 
had no affection for the Macedonians, would have 
been ready to join him; by which means Alexander 


muſt have been forced to leaye Aſia, and return ſud- 
denly over-ſea, to defend his own country. Darius 


approved this counſel, and, having determined to 


follow it, charged Memnon to put it in execution. 


Accordingly, he was declared admiral of the fleet, 


and captain-general of all the forces deſigned for that 
expedition. 5 

That prince could nat poſſibly have made a better 
choice. Memnon was the ableſt general in his ſer- 
vice, had fought a great many years under the Perſian 
ſtandards with the utmaſt fidelity. Had his advice 
been taken, the battle of the Granicus had nat been 
fought. He did not abandon his maſter's. intereſts 
after that misfortune, but had aſſembled the ſcattered 
remains of the army, and immediately went firſt to 
M.iletus, from thence to Halicarnaſſus, and laſtly into 

the iſland of Cos, where he was when he received his 
new commiſſion. © This place was the rendezvous for 
the fleet; and Memnon was now meditating wholly 
[3 ＋ the manner how to put his deſign in execution. 
He made himſelf maſter of the iſland of Chios, and 


all Leſbos, the city of Mitylene excepted. From 


_ thence he was preparing to pals over into Eubœa, and 
to make Greece and Macedonia the ſeat of the war, but 
1 e died 

(a) Sortem oraculi vel cluſit, vel impleyit, Shi. Curt. 
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died before Mitylene, which city he had been forced 
to beſiege. His death was the greateſt misfortune that 
could poſſibly have happened to Perſia, We ſee on 
this occaſion the ineſtimable worth of a man of merit, 
whoſe death is ſometimes the ruin of a ſtate. The 
loſs of Memnon fruſtrated the execution of the plan 
he had formed; for Darius not having one general 
in his army who was able to ſupply Memnon's place, 
abandoned entirely the only enterpriſe which could 
have ſaved his empire. His whole refuge therefore 
now lay in the armies of the Eaſt. Darius, diſſatisfied 
with all his generals, reſolved to command in perſon, 
and appointed Babylon for the rendezvous of his army ; 
whereupon being muſtered, they were found to be 
about four, five, or ſix hundred thouſand men, for 
hiſtorians differ very much on this head. 


Alexander having left Gordion, marched into 
> Papblagonia and Cappadocia, which he ſubdued. It 


was there he heard of Memnon's death, the news 
whereof confirmed him in the reſolution he had taken 
of marching immediately into the provinces of Upper 
Aſia. Accordingly he advanced by haſty marches 
into Cilicia, and arrived in the country called “ Cyrus's 
camp. From thence there is no more than fifty ſtadia 


(two leagues and a half each) to the paſs of Cilicia, 


which is a very narrow ſtrait, through which travel- 
lers are obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarſus. 
The officer, who guarded it in Darius's name, had 
left but few ſoldiers in it, and thoſe fled the inſtant 
they heard of the enemy's arrival. Upon this, Alex- 
ander entered the paſs, and, after viewing very at- 
tentively the ſituation of the place, he admired his 
own good fortune; and confeſſed, that he might 
have been very eaſily ſtopped and defeated there, 
merely by the throwing of ſtones : For, not to mention 
that this paſs was ſo narrow, that four men com- 
pletely armed could ſcarcely walk a breaſt in it; the 
top of the mountain hung over the road, which was 
 * Ovintus Curtius ſuppoſes it to be Arrian from the Younger Cyrus, awhich 
fo called frem Cyrus jbe Great, and opinion appears the moſt probable, 
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not only ſtraight, but broke in ſeveral places, by the 
fall of torrents from the mountains. . 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of 
Tarſus, where it arrived the inſtant the Perſians were 
ſetting fire to that place, to prevent his plundering 

the great riches of ſo flouriſhing a city. But Parme- 
nio, whom the king had ſent thither with a detach- 
ment of horſe, arrived very ſeaſonably to ſtop the 
progreſs of the fire, and marched into the city, which 
he ſaved; the Barbarians having fled the moment they 
heard of his arrival. Sf 
Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not ſo 
remarkable for the breadth of its channel, as for the 
beauty of its waters, which are vaſtly limpid ; but at 
the ſame time exceſſively cold, becauſe of the tufted 
trees with which its banks are over-ſhadowed. It was 
now about the end of ſummer, which is exceſſively 
hot in Cilicia, and in the hotteſt part of the day, 
when' the king, who was quite covered with ſweat 
and dirt, arriving on its banks, had a mind to bathe 
in that river, invited by the beauty and clearneſs of 
the ſtream. However, the inſtant he plunged into 
it, he was ſeiſed with ſo violent a ſhivering, that 
all the ſtanders-by fancied he was dying. Upon. this, 
he was carried to his tent, after fainting away. The 
news of this ſad diſaſter threw the whole army into 
the utmoſt conſternation. They all burſt into tears, 
and breathed their plaints in the following words : 

The greateſt prince that ever lived is torne from 
us in the midſt of his proſperities and conqueſts ; 
* not in a battle, or at the ſtorming of a city; but 


dies by his bathing in a river. Darius, who is 


* coming up with us, will conquer before he has 
„ ſeen his enemy. We ſhall be forced to retire, 
© like ſo many fugitives, through thoſe very coun- 
tries which we entered with triumph; and as the 


b places through which we muſt paſs are either 
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deſart or depopulated, hunger only, ſhould we 
meet no other enemy, will itfelf deſtroy us. But 
< who ſhall guide us in our flight, or dare to ſet 
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% himſelf up in Alexander's ſtead? And ſhould we 
« be ſo happy as to arrive at the Helleſpont, how 
„ ſhall we furniſh ourſelves with veſſels to croſs it?“ 
After this, directing their whole thoughts to the prince, 
and forgetting themſelves, they cried aloud: Alas! 
* how ſad is it that he, Who was our king, and the 
„ companion of our toils; a king in the flower of 
* his youth, and. in the courſe of his greateſt proſ- 
* perities, ſhould be taken off, and in a manner torne 
_« from our ara. CY os | 
At laſt the king recovered his ſenſes by degrees, 
and began ro know the perſons who ſtood round 
him; though the only ſymptoms he gave of his re- 
covery was, his being ſenſible of his illneſs. But he 
was more indifpoted in mind than in body, for news 
was brought that Darius might ſoon arrive. Alex- 
ander bewailed perpetually his hard fate, in being 
thus expoſed naked and defenceleſs to his enemy, 
and robbed of ſo noble a victory, fince he was now 
reduced to the melancholy condition of dying ob- 
ſcurely in his tent, and far from having attained the 
glory he had promiſed himſelf. Having ordered his 
confidents and phyſicians to come into his tent, 
* You fee (ſaid he) my friends, the ſad extremity 
<* to which fortune reduces me, Methinks I already 
„hear the ſound of the enemy's arms, and fee Darius 
* advancing. He undoubtedly held intelligence with 
* my evil * genius, when he wrote letters to his 
“ hentenants in ſo lofty and contemptuous a ſtrain ; 
% however, he ſhall not obtain his deſire, provided 
* ſuch a cure as I want is attempted. The preſent 
* condition of my affairs will not admit either of 
* flow remedies or fearful phyſicians. © A ſpeedy 
death is more eligible to me than a flow cure. In 
*. caſe the phyſicians think it is in their power to do 
% me any good, they are to know, that I do not ſo 
* much wiſh to live as to fight.“ 8 
| | _ 


778 Darius, who imagined himſelf after clothing bim in purple out of 
ſure of overcoming Alexander, 145  derifian, ſhould ſend bim bound band 
 evrit to his lieutenants, that they and foot to the court. Frienſheim 
Should chaſfliſe this young fool; and in Quint. Curt. | 
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| This ſudden impatience of the king ſpread gs 


verſal alarm. The phyſicians, who were ſenſible 
they ſhould be anſwerable for the event, did not 
dare to hazard violent and extraordinary remedies ; 
eſpecially as , Darius had publiſhed, that he would 
reward with a thouſand “ talents the man who ſhould 
kill Alexander. However Philip, an Acarnanian, 
one of his phyſicians, who had always attended upon 
him from his youth, loved him with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, not only as his ſovereign, but his child; raiſing 
himſelf (merely out of affection to Alexander) above 
all prudential conſiderations, offered to give him a 
doſe ; which, though not very violent, would never- 
theleſs be ſpeedy in its effects; and defired three 
days to prepare it. At this propoſal every one 
trembled, but him only whom it moſt concerned; 
Alexander being afflicted upon no other account, than 
becauſe it would keep him three deys from appearing 
at the head of his army. 3 | 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, Alexander received 
a letter from Parmenio, who was left behind in Cap- 
padocia, in whom Alexander put greater confidence 
than in any other of his courtiers ; the purport of 
which was, to bid him bewaxe of Philip, for that 
Darius had bribed him, by the promiſe of a thou- 
ſand talents, and his ſiſter in marriage. This Þ letter 
gave him great uneaſineſs, for he was now at full 
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leiſure to weigh all the reaſons he might have to 


hope or to fear. But the confidence in a phyſician, 
whole ſincere attachment and fidelity he had proved 
from his infancy, ſoon prevailed, and removed all 
his doubts. Upon this, he folded up the letter, and 
Put it under his bolſter, without acquainting any one 
with the contents of it. | 


| The day being come, Philip enters the tent with 


his medicine, when Alexander taking the letter fronf 
under the bolſter, gives it Philip to read. At the 

| | ſame 
About 14 5,000]. feerling. quid in utramque partem aut metus 


+ Ingentem animo ſolicitudi- aut ſpes ſubjecerat, ſecreta æſtima- 
dem liter incuſſerant; & quic- tione penſabat. & Curt, 
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ſame time he takes the cup, and fixing his eyes on 
the phyſician, ſwallows the draught without the leaſt 
heſitation, or without diſcovering the leaſt ſuſpicion 
or uneaſineſs. Philip, as he peruſed the letter, had 
ſhewed greater ſigns of indignation than of fear or 


ſurpriſe; and throwing himſelf upon the king's bed— 


Royal Sir, ſays he, with a reſolute tone of voice, your 
recovery will ſoon clear me of the guilt of parricide with 
which I am charged. The only favour I beg is, that 
you would be eaſy in your own mind; and ſuffer the 
draught to operate, and not regard the intelligence you 
have received from ſervants, who indeed have ſhewn- 


| their zeal for your welfare; which zeal, however, is 


very indiſcreet and unſeaſonable. Theſe words did not 
only revive the king, but filled him with hope and 
Joy ; fo raking Philip by the hand, Be you yourſelf 


eaſy, ſays he to him, for I believe you are diſquieted 
upon a double account; firſt for my recovery, and ſecondly 
For your own juſtification. | 


In the mean time, the phyſick worked ſo violently, 
that the accidents which attended it, ſtrengthened 
Parmenio's accuſation; for the king loſt his ſpeech, 


and was ſeiſed with ſuch ſtrong fainting fits, that he 


had hardly any pulſe left, or the lea on toms of 
life. Philip. employed all the powers of phyfick to 
recover him, and in every lucid interval, diverted 
him with agreeable ſubjects; diſcourſing one moment 
about his mother and his ſiſters, and another, about 
the mighty victory which was advancing, with haſty 
ſteps, to crown his paſt triumphs. Ar laſt the phy- 
ſician's art having gained the aſcendant, and diffuſed 
through every vein a falutary and vivifick virtue; 
his mind firſt began to reſume its former vigour, and 
afterwards his body, much ſooner than had been ex- 


pected. Three days after he ſhowed himſelf to the 
army, who were never ſatisfied with gazing upon him, 
and could ſcarce believe their eyes; ſo much the 


every one embracing him with the utmoſt tender- 


greatneſs of the danger had ſurpriſed and dejeQed 
them. No careſſes were enough for the phyſician ; 


nels, 
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neſs, and returning him thanks as a god who had 


ſaved the live of their ſovereign. 


| Beſides the reſpe& which theſe people had natu- | 
rally for their kings, words can never expreſs how 


greatly they admired this monarch more than any 
other, and the ſtrong affection they bore him. They 


were perſuaded, that he did not undertake any thing. 


but by the immediate aſſiſtance of the gods; and as 
ſucceſs always attended his deſigns, his raſhneſs be- 
came glorious in him, and ſeemed to have ſome- 
thing inexpreſſibly divine in it. His youth, which one 
would have concluded incapable of ſuch mighty enter- 
priſes, and which however overcame all difficulties, 
gave a freſh merit and a brighter luſtre to his actions. 
* Beſides, certain advantages that generally are little 
regarded, and which yet engage in a wonderful man- 
ner the hearts of the ſoldiery, greatly augmented 
the merit of Alexander ; ſuch as his taking delight 
in bodily exerciſes ; his diſcovering a ſkill and ex- 
cellency in them; his going clothed like the com- 
mon ſoldiers, and knowing how to familiarize him- 
ſelf with inferiors, without leſſening his dignity ; his 
ſharing in toils and dangers with the moſt laborious 
and intrepid ; qualities which,” whether Alexander 
owed them to nature, or had acquired them by re- 
flexion, made him equally beloved and reſpected by 
his ſoldiers. | | | | 


During this interval, Darius was on his march, full 


of a vain ſecurity in the infinite number of his troops, 
and forming a judgment of the two armies merely 
from their diſparity in that point. The plains of Aſ- 
fyria, in which he was encamped, gave him an op- 
portunity of extending his horſe as he pleaſed, and 
of, taking the advantage which the great difference 
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between the number of ſoldiers in each army gave 8 


him; but inſtead of this, he reſolves to march to 
narrow paſſes, where his cavalry and the multitude of 
his troops, ſo far from doing him any ſervice, would 


2 Quze leviora haberi ſolent. plerum que in re militari gratiora vulgo 
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anly incumber one another; and accordingly he ad- 
vances towards the enemy, for whom he done have 
waited, and runs viſibly to his own deſtruction. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the grandees of his court, whoſe cuſtom 
it was to flatter and applaud his every action, con- 
gratulated him beforehand on the victory he would 
ſoon obtain, as if it had been certain and inevitable. 


There was at that time, in the army of Darius, one 


Caridemus, an Athenian, a man of great experience 
in war, who perſonally hated Alexander, for having 
cauſed him to be baniſhed from Athens. Darius, 
turning to this Athenian, aſked, whether he believed 


him powerful enough to defeat his enemy. Caride- 


Which has drained all the 


3 


mus, who had been brought up in the boſom of li- 
berty, and forgetting that he was in a country of 
ſlavery, where to oppoſe the inclination of 4 prince 
is of the moſt dangerous conſequenee, replied as fol- 
lows: © Poſſibly, Sir, you may not be pleaſed with 


% my telling you the truth - but in caſe 1 do not da 


« it now, it will be too late hereafter, This mighty 
„ parade of war, this N number of men 
Eaſt, might indeed be 

formidable to your neighbours. Gold and purple 
<« ſhine in every part of your army, which is fo 
<< prodigiouſly ſplendid, that thoſe who have not 
& ſeen it, could never form an idea of its mapnifi- 
* cence. But the ſoldiers who compoſe the Mace- 
« donian army, terrible to behold, and briſtling in 
« every part with arms, do not amuſe themſelves 
with ſuch idle ſhow. Their only care is to diſ- 
cipline, in a regular manner, their battalions, and 
to cover themſelves cloſe with their bucklers and 
pikes. Their phalanx is a body of infantry, which 


* 
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* engages without flinching ; and keeps ſo cloſe in 


their ranks, that the ſoldiers and their arms form 
a kind of impenetrable work, In a word, every 

ſingle man among them, the officers as well as 
ſoldiers, are ſo well trained up, ſo attentive to the 
command of their leaders, that, whether they are 
to aſſemble under their ſtandards, to turn to the 


right 
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« right or left, to double their ranks, and face about 
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« to the enemy on all fides, at the leaſt ſignal they 


« make every motion and evolution of the art of war. 
« But that you may be perſuaded, theſe Macedo- 
« njans Are not. invited hither *, from the hopes of 
« gaining gold and ſilver; know, that this excel- 
« ſent diſcipline has ſubſiſted hitherto by the ſole aid 
® and precepts of poverty. Are they hungry? they 
 « ſatisfy their appetite with any kind of food. Are 

« they weary? they repoſe themſelves on the bare 
tt yoo and in the day-time are always upon their 
£6 


« and that 


« armed cap-· a- pee, are to be repulſed by ſtones hurled 
« from ſlings, and with ſticks burnt at the end? 
« Such troops as are like themſelves, will be able to 
« check their career; and ſuccours muſt be procured 
«* from their country, to oppoſe their bravery and 
> cp Send therefore thither all the uſeleſs 
4 20 d and filver which I ſee here, and purchaſe 
“ formidable ſoldiers.” ＋ Darius was naturally of a 
mild, tractable difpoſitionz but good fortune will 
corrupt the moſt happy diſpoſition. Few monarchs 
are reſolute and courageous enough to withſtand their 
own power, to repulſe the flattery of the many peo- 
ple who are perpetually fomenting their paſſions, and 
to efteem a man who loves them ſo well, to contra- 


Do ** fancy that the Theſſalian cavalry, 
of Acarnania and Ztolia, who all are 


dict and difpteafe them, in telling them the genuine 


truth. But Darius, not having ſtrength of mind 
ſufficient for this, gives orders for dragging to exe- 
cution a man who had fled to him for protection, 


was at that time his gueſt, and gave him at that time 


the beſt counſel that could have been propoſed to 
him. However, as this cruel treatment could not 
filence Caridemus, he cried aloud, with his uſual free- 
dom; My avenger is at hand, the very man in 
* oppoſition to whom I gave you counſel, and he 
| „ 185 « will 
Et, ne auri argentique ſtudio ingenium, nifi etiam fuam natu- 
teneri putes, adhuc illa diſciplina ram plerumque fortuna corrum- 


paupertate magiſtra ſtetit. 2. Curt. peret. Q: Curt, I fuſpe# the par- 
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will ſoon puniſh you for deſpiſing it.“ As for. 
% you, Darius, in whom ſovereign power has wrought. 


„ ſo ſudden a change, you will teach poſterity, that 


« when once men abandon themſelves to the delu- 


© fjon of fortune, ſhe eraſes from their minds all the 


« ſeeds of goodneſs implanted in them by nature.” 


Darius ſoon repented his having put to death ſo va- 
luable a perſon; and experienced, but too late, the 
truth of all he had told him. Fa $39 IS 
The king advanced with his troops towards the 
Euphrates. It was a cuſtom long uſed by the Per- 


fans, never to ſet out upon a march till after ſun-riſe, 


at which time the trumpet was ſounded for that pur- 


Poſe from the king's tent. Over this tent was ex- 


hibited to the view of the whole army, the image of 
the ſun ſet in cryſtal, The order they obſerved in 
their march was this, . 
Firſt, they carried ſilver altars, on which there lay 
fire, called by them ſacred and eternal; and theſe 
were followed by the Magi, ſinging hymns after the 
manner of their country. They were accompanied 


by three hundred and ſixty-five youths (agreeable to 


the number of days in a year) clothed in purple 


robes. Afterwards came a chariot conſecrated to 
+ Jupiter, drawn by white horſes, and followed by a 


courſer of a prodigious ſize, to whom they gave the 


name of the ſun's horſe; and the equerries were 
dreſſed in white, each having a golden rod in his 


hand. 


Ten chariots, adorned with ſculptures in gold and 
filver, followed after. Then marched a body of 
horſe, compoſed of twelve nations, whoſe manners 
and cuſtoms were various, and all armed in a dif- 
ferent manner. Next advanced thoſe whom the Per- 
fians called The immortals, amounting to ten thou- 
ſand, who ſurpaſſed the reſt of the Barbarians in the 
N 8 ſumptuouſneſs 


Tu quidem, licentia regni Jupiter was a god unknown 
ſubitò mutatus documentum eris to the Perſians. Quintus Curtius 


poſteris, homines, cum ſe permi- therefore, in all probability, calls 
ſere fortunæ, etiam naturam de- the firſt and greateſt of their gods 
diſcere. &: Curt, by that name. | | 


0 F ALEXANDER. 
ſumptuouſneſs of their apparel. They all wore golden 
collars, were clothed in robes of gold tiſſue, with 
ſurtouts (having ſleeves to them) quite covered with 
precious ſtones. | | 


Thirty paces from them, followed thoſe called the 


king's couſins or relations, to the number of fifteen 
thouſand, in habits very much reſembling thoſe of 


women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of 


their dreſs than the glitter of their arms. 


| Thoſe called the + Doryphori came after; they car- 
ried the king's cloak, and walked before his charior, 
in which he ſeemed to fit as on a high throne. This 


chariot was enriched on both ſides with images of the 


gods in gold and ſilver; and from the middle of the 


yoke, which was covered with jewels, roſe two ſtatues 
a cubit in height, the one repreſenting war, the other 


peace, having a golden eagle between them, with 


wings extended, as ready to take its flight. 


But nothing could equal the magnificence of the 
king. He was clothed in a veſt of purple, ftriped 
with ſilver, and over it a long robe glittering all over 
with gold and precious ſtones, that repreſented two 


falcons ruſhing from the clouds, and pecking at one 
another. Around his waift he wore a Þ golden girdle, 
after the manner of women, ' whence his ſcymitar 
hung, the ſcabbard of which flamed all over with 
gems. On his head he wore a tiara or mitre, round 
which was a fillet of blue mixed with white. . | 
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On each ſide of him walked two hundred of his 


neareſt relations, followed by ten thouſand pikemen, 
whoſe pikes were adorned with filver, and tipped with 
gold; and laſtly, thirty thouſand infantry, who com- 
poſed the rear-guard. Theſe were followed by the 
keen þ * (four hundred in number) all which 
were led. 


About one hundred, or an hundred and twenty 


| paces from thence, came Syſigambis, Darius's mother, 


* This was a title of digni 5 + Theſe avere guards wobo car- 
Poſſibly @ great number of the ing ried balf a pike, | 
relations ere in this body. 3 Cidaris. 
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„ 
ſeated on a chariot, and his conſort on another, with 
the ſeveral female attendants of both queens riding on 
horſeback. Afterwards came fifteen large chariots, 
in which were the king's children, and thoſe who had 
the care of their education, with a band of eunuchs, 
who are to this day in great eſteem with thoſe nations. 


Then marched the concubines, to the number of 
three hundred and fixty, in the equi age of queens, 
t 


followed by ſix hundred mules an ree hundred 
camels, which carried the king's treaſyre, and were 
guarded by a great body of archers. 4s 5 

After theſe came the wives of the crown-officers, 
and of the greateſt lords of the court; then the ſut- 


lers, and ſervants of the army, ſeated alſo in chariots. 


In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with 


their commanders, who cloſed the whole march. 


Would not the reader believe, that he had been 


reading the deſcription of a tournament, not the march 


of an army ? Could he imagine that princes of the 
leaſt reaſon would have been ſo ſtupid, as to incorpo- 


Tate with their forces ſo cumberſome a train of women, 


rinceſſes, concubines, eunuchs, and domeſticks of 
both ſexes? But the cuſtom of the country was reaſon 
ſufficient. Darius, at the head of ſix hundred thou- 
ſand men, and ſurrounded with this mighty pomp pre- 
pared for himſelf only, fancied he was great, and roſe in 
the idea he had formed of himſelf. Yet ſhould we re- 
duce him to his juſt proportion and his perſonal worth, 
how little would he appear! But he is not the only one 
in this way of thinking, and of whom we may form 
the ſame judgement. But it is time for us to bring the 


two monarchs to blows. . 


A.M 
3672. 


| > Ant. J. F 
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Sect. V. ALEXANDER gains a famous victory ver 
Dak1vs, near the city of Nu. The conſequentes of 
that vittory. Pa eng oo ere 
OR the clearer underſtanding of Alexander's 
march, and that of Darius, and the better fixing 
the ſituation of the ſpot where the fecond battle” was 
fought, we muſt diſtinguiſh three ſtraights or PR. 
| p 88 


OF ALEXANDER 
(4): The ft of theſe is immediately at the deſcent 
from mount Taurus, in the way to the city of Tar- 
ſus, through which, as has been already ſeen, Alex- 


ander marched from Cappadocia into Cilicia. The 


ſecond is the paſs of Cilicia or Syria, leading from Ci- 
licia into Syria; and the third is the paſs of Amanus, 


ſo called from that mountain. This paſs, which leads * 
into Cilicia from Aſſyria, is much higher than the paſs 


of Syria, northward. 5 TRE 
Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the 
army to ſeiſe the paſs of Syria, in order to ſecure it 
for his march. As for himſelf, after marching from 
Tarſus, he arrived the next day at Anchiala, a city 
which Sardanapalus is ſaid to have built. His tomb 
was ſtill to be ſeen in that city with this inſcription, 
Sardanapalus built Anchiala and Tarſus in one day: Go, 
PASSENGER, EAT, DRINK, AND REJOICE, FOR THE 
REST 18 NOTHING. From hence he came to Solæ 
where he offered ſacrifices to Æſculapius, in gratitude 
for the recovery of his health. Alexander himſelf 
headed the ceremony with lighted tapers, followed by 
the whole army, and he there ſolemnized games; af- 
ter which he returned to Tarſus. - Having command- 
ed Philotas to march the cavalry through the plains of 
Aleius, towards the river Pyramus, he himſelf went 
with the. infantry and his life-guard to Magarſus, 
whence he arrived at Mallas, and afterwards at Caſta- 
bala. Advice had been brought him, that Darius, 
with his, whole army, was encamped at Sochus in Aſ- 
ſyria two days journey from Cilicia. There Alexan- 
der held a council of war upon that news; when all 


his generals and officers entreating him to march to- 


wards Darius, he ſer out the next day to give him 
battle. Parmenio had taken the little city of Iſſus, 
and, after poſſeſſing himſelf of the paſs of Syria, had 
left a body of forces to ſecure it. The king left the 


ſick in Iſſus, marched his whole army through the 
Vor. IV. * 


(0 Diod. 1. xvii. p. 512— 518. Arrian. 1. ji. p. 66—82. Plut. 


in Alex. p. 675, 676. Q. Curt. I. iii. c. 4—12. Juſtin, 1. xi, 
c. 9, & 10. | TE 
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paſs, and encamped near the 5 of Myriandrus, 
where the badneſs of the weather ob \ged him to halt. 
In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of Af. 


ſyria, of great extent. The Grecian commanders who 


were in his ſervice, and formed the chief ſtrength of 
his army, adviſed him to wait there the coming-up 


of the enemy. For, beſides that this ſpot was open 


on all ſides, and very advantageous for his horſe, it 

was ſpacious enough to contain his vaſtly-numerous 
hoſt, with all the baggage and other things belonging 
to the army. However, if he ſhould not approve of 
their counſel, they then adviſed him to ſeparate this 
multitude, and ſelect ſuch only as were the flower of 


his troops; and conſequently not venture his whole 


army upon a ſingle battle, which perhaps might be de- 


ciſive. However, the courtiers, with whom the courts 


of monarchs, as Arrian obſerves, for ever abound, 
called theſe Greeks an unfaithful nation, and venal 
wretches; and hinted to Darius, that the only motive 


of their counſelling the ng divide his troops was, 


that, after they ſhould once be ſeparated from the reſt, 
they might have an eaſier opportunity of delivering 
up into the enemies hands whatever might be in their 
power; but that the ſafeſt way would be, to ſurround 
them with the whole army, and cut them to pieces, 


as an illuſtrious example of the puniſhment due to 


traitors. This propoſal was vaſtly ſhocking ro Da- 
rius, who was naturally of a very mild and humane 
diſpoſition. He therefore anſwered, © That he was 


far from ever deſigning to commit ſo horrible a 


« crime; that ſhould he be guilty of it, no nation 


* would afterwards give the leaſt credit to his pro- 


% miſes; that it“ was never known that a perſon 
„ had been put to death for giving imprudent coun- 
„ ſel: that no man would ever venture to give his 
% opinion, if it were attended with ſuch danger, a 
& circumſtance that would be of the moſt fatal con- 


« ſequence to princes.” He then thanked the 


Greeks 


" © Neminem ftolidum confilium' enim qui ſuaderent, ſi ſuaſiſſe pe- 
capite luere debere; detuturos riculum eſſet. Q Curt. 


= OF ALEXANDER. 
Greeks for their zeal and good-will, and condeſcended 


to lay before them the reaſons which prompted him not 
to follow their advice; 3s 


The courtiers had perſuaded Darius, that Alexan- 


der's long delay in coming up with them, was a 


proof and an effect of the terrour with which the ap- 
proach of the Perſian army had filled him (for they 
had not heard a word of his indiſpoſition) ; that for- 
tune, merely for their ſake, had led Alexander into 
ſtraits and narrow paſſes, whence it would be im- 
poſſible for him to ger our, in caſe they ſhould fall upon 


him immediately; that they ought to ſeife this fa- 


vourable opportunity, for fear the enemy ſhould fly, 
by which means Alexander would eſcape them. 


Upon this, it was reſolved in council, that the army 
ſhould march in ſearch of him; the gods, fays an 

(c) hiſtorian, blinding the eyes of that prince, that he 
might ruſh down the precipice they had prepared for 


him, and thereby make way for the deſtruction of the 
Perſian monarchy. | 

Darius, having ſent his treaſure with his moſt pre- 
cious moveables to Damaſcus, a city of Syria, under 
a ſmall convoy, marched the main body of the army 
towards Cilicia, and entered it by the paſs of Amanus, 
which lies far above the paſſes of Syria. His queen 
and mother, with the princeſſes his daughters, and the 
little prince his ſon, followed the army according to 
the cuſtom of the Perſians, but were in the cam 
during the battle. When he had advanced a little way 
into Cilicia (from eaſt weſtward) he turned ſhort to- 
wards Iſſus, not knowing that Alexander was behind; 
for he had been affured that this prince fled before 
him, and was retired in great diforder into Syria; and 


therefore Darius was now conſidering how he might. 


40g 


beſt purſue him. He barbarouſly put to death all the 


ſick who were then in the city of Iſſus, a few ſoldiers 
excepted, whom he diſmiſſed, after making them 


view every part of his camp; in order that they 


might be ſpectators of the prodigious multitude of 


2 his 


(c) Arrian, 
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THE HISTORT: 
his forces. Theſe ſoldiers accordingly brought Alex* 
ander word of Darius's approach, which he could 
ſcarce believe, from its great improbability, though 
there was nothing he deſired more earneſtly. But 
he himſelf was ſoon an eye-witneſs to the -truth of it, 
upon which he began to think ſeriouſly of preparing 
for battle. 1 8 ; 

Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were ſo nu- 
merous, that they could attack him in his camp, for- 
* tified it with ditches and paliſadoes, diſcovering an 
incredible joy to ſee his deſire fulfilled, which was, 
to engage in thoſe paſſes, whither the gods ſeemed 
- have led Darius expreſsly to deliver him into his 

ands. - 

And, indeed, this ſpot of ground, which was but 
wide enough for a ſmall army to act and move 
at liberty in, reduced, in ſome meaſure, the two armies 
to an equality. By this means the Macedonians had 
ſpace ſufficient to employ their whole army ; whereas 
the Perſians had not room for the twentieth part of 
thens. Way Bu | 
Nevertheleſs Alexander, as frequently happens to 
the greateſt captains, felt ſome emotion when he ſaw 
that he was going to hazard all at one blow. The 
more fortune had favoured him hitherto, the more he 
now dreaded her frowns; the moment approaching 
which was to determine his fate. But, on the other 
fide, his courage revived from the reflection, that the 
rewards of his toils exceeded the dangers of them ; and 
though he was uncertain with regard to the victory, he 
at leaſt hoped to die gloriouſly, and like Alexander. 
However, he did not divulge theſe thoughts to any 
one, well knowing, that upon the approach of a battle, 
'a general ought not to diſcover the leaſt marks of ſad- 
neſs or perplexity ; and that the troops ſhould read 
nothing but reſolution and intrepidity in the counte- 
nance of their commander. Ls 

Having made his ſoldiers refreſh themſelves, and 
ordered them to be ready for the third watch of the 

| : night, 


OF ALEXANDER. 
night, which began at twelve, he went * to the top 
of a mountain, and there, by torch-light, ſacrificed, 


after the manner of his country, to the gods of the 


place. As ſoon as the ſignal was given, his army, 
which was ready to march and fight, being com- 
manded to make greater ſpeed, arrived by day-break 
at the ſeveral poſts aſſigned them: But now the cou- 
riers bringing word that Darius was not above thirty 
furlongs from them, the king cauſed his army to halt, 


and then drew it vp in battle- array. The peaſants in 


the greateſt terrour came alſo and acquainted Darius 
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with the arrival of the enemy, which he would not at 


firſt believe, imagining, as we have obſerved, that 
Alexander fled bee him, and endeavoured to eſcape, 
This news threw his troops into the utmoſt confuſion, 
who in that ſurpriſe ran to their arms with great preci- 
pitation and diſorder. _ | 


The ſpot where the battle was fought lay near the | 


city of Iſſus, which the mountains bounded on one fide, 
and the ſea on the other. The plain, that was ſituated 
between them both, muſt have been conſiderably 
broad, as the two armies encamped in it; and I before 
obſerved, that Darius's was vaſtly numerous. The 
river Pinarius ran through the middle of this plain from 
the mountain to the ſea, and divided it very near into 
two equal parts. The mountain formed a hollow like 


' a gulph, the extremity of which in a curve line bound- 


ed part of the plain. 15 8 

Alexander drew up his army in the following order. 
He poſted at the extremity of the right wing, which 
ſtood near the mountains, the Argyraſpides, com- 
manded by Nicanor; then the phalanx of Cœnus, and 
afterwards that of Perdiccas, which terminated in 
the centre of the main-army. On the extremity of 
the left wing he poſted the phalanx of Amyntas, then 
that of Ptolemy, and laſtly, that of Meleager. Thus 
the famous Macedonian phalanx was formed, which 


90 3 we 


* The ancients uſed to offer up their diflinguiſhed by their filver ſhields, 
ſacrifices upon eminences. but much more ſo by their great 
+ This was a body of infantry, bravery. 
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we find was compoſed of fix diſtinct corps or brigades, 
Each of theſe bodies was headed by able generals ; but 
Alexander, being always generaliſſimo, had conſe- 
quently the command of the whole army. The horſe 
were placed on the two wings; the Macedonians, with 
the Theſſalians, on the right, and thoſe of Pelopon- 
neſus, with. the other allies, on the left. Craterus 
commanded all the foot, which compoſed the left wing, 
and Parmenio the whole wing. Alexander had reſerved 
to himſelf the command of the right. He had deſired 

Parmenio to keep as near the ſea as poſſible, to prevent 
the Barbarians from ſurrounding him; and Nicanor, 
on the contrary, was ordered to keep at ſome diſtance 
from the mountains, to keep himſelf out of the reach 
of the arrows diſcharged by thoſe who were poſted on 
them. He covered the horſe of his right wing with 
the light horſe of Protomachus and the Pæonians, and 
foot with the bowmen of Antiochus. He reſerved 
the * Agrians (commanded by Attalus) who were 
greatly eſteemed, and ſome forces that were newly ar- 
rived from Greece, to oppoſe thoſe Darius had poſted 
on the mountains. 55 
As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the fol- 
lowing order. Having heard that Alexander was 
marching towards him in battle- array, he commanded 
thirty thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand bowmen 
to croſs the river Pinarius, that he might have an op- 
portunity to draw up his army in a commodious man- 
ner on the hither ſide. In the centre he poſted the 
thirty thouſand Greeks in his ſervice, who, doubtleſs, 
were the flower and chief ſtrength of his army, and 
were not at all inferior in bravery to the Macedonian 
Phalanx, with thirty thouſand Cardacians on their 
Tight, and as many on their left; the field of battle- 
not being able to contain a greater number. Theſe 
were all heavily armed. The reſt of the infantry, 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral nations, were ranged 
behind the firſt line. It is pity Arrian does not tell 
us the depth of each of thoſe two lines; but it muſt 
| | - | e e 


E Agria was a city between the mountains Hemus and Rhodope, 


OF ALEXANDER. 


| Perſian forces. On the mountain which lay to their left, 


againſt Alexander's right wing, Darius poſted twenty 
thouſand men, who were ſo ranged (in the ſeveral 
windings of the mountain) that ſome were behind 
Alexander's army, and others before it. 
Darius, after having ſet his army in battle-array, 
made his horſe croſs the river again, and diſpatched 
the greateſt part of them towards} the ſea againſt Par- 
menio, becauſe. they could fight on that ſpot with 
the greateſt advantage : The reſt of his cavalry he ſent 
to the left, towards the mountain. However, find- 
ing that theſe would be of no ſervice on that ſide, 
| becauſe of the too great narrowneſs of the ſpot, he 
cauſed a great part of them to wheel about to the 


right. As for himſelf, he took his poſt in the centre 


of his army, purſuant to the cuſtom of the Perſian 
monarchs, 8 | | 
Alexander, obſerving that moſt of the enemy's 
horſe was to oppole his left wing, which conſiſted only 
of thoſe of Peloponneſus, and of ſome other allies, 
detached immediately to it the Theſſalian cavalry, 


which he cauſed to wheel round behind his battalions, 


to prevent their being ſeen by the Barbarians. On 
the ſame ſide (the left) he poſted, before his foot, 
the Cretan bowmen, and the Thracians of Sitacles 
(a "as of Thrace) who were covered by the horſe. 
= oreigners in his ſervice were behind all the 
reit. : | 8 2 

Perceiving that his right wing did not. extend ſo 
far as the left of the Perſians,» which might ſurround 
and attack it in flank, he drew from the centre of his 
army two regiments of foot, which he . detached 
thither, with orders for them to march behind, to 


prevent their being ſeen by the enemy. He alſo re- 


inforced that wing of his forces which he had oppoſed 
to the Barbarians on the mountains ; for, ſeeing they 
did not come down, he made the Agrians and ſome 
other bowmen attack them, and drive them towards 

= Dd4 the 
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have been prodigious, if we conſider the extreme nat- 
rowneſs of the paſs, and the amazing multitude of the 
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THE HTSTORT 7 
the ſummit of it; ſo that he left only three hundred 
hot ſe to keep them in, and ſent the reſt; as IJ obſerved, 
to re- inforce his right wing, which by this means ex- 

tended farther than that of the Perſians. 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of 
battle, Alexander marched very ſlowly, that his 
ſoldiers might take a little breath; ſo that it was 
ſuppoſed they would not engage till very late: For 
Darius ſtill. continued with his army on the other ſide 
of the river, in order not to loſe the advantageous 
ſituation of his poſt ; and even cauſed ſuch parts of 
the ſhore as were not craggy. to be ſecured with pali- 
ſadoes, whence the Macedonians concluded that he 
was already afraid of being defeated: The two 
armies being come in ſight, Alexander, riding along 
the ranks, called, by their ſeveral. names, the prin- 
cipal officers both of the Macedonians and foreigners 
and exhorted the ſoldiers. to ſignalize themſelves, 
ſpeaking to each nation according to its peculiar ge- 
nius and diſpoſition. To the Macedonians he repre- 
ſented, © the victories they had formerly gained in 
„Europe; the ſtill recent glory of the battle of 
* Granicus ; the great number of cities and provinces 
„* they had left behind them, all which they had ſub- 
* dued.” He added, that “ by one ſingle victory 
they would poſſeſs themſelves of the Perfian em- 
„ pire; and that the ſpoils of the Eaſt would be the 
„ reward of their bravery and toils.” The Greeks 
he animated, © by the rememberance of the many ca- 
„ lamities which the Perſians (thoſe irreconcileable 
enemies to Greece) had brought upon them ;? and 
ſet before them © the famous battles of Marathon, 
of Thermopylæ, of Salamis, of Platææ, and the 
* many others by which they had acquired immortal 


„glory.“ He bid the Illyrians and Thracians, na- 


tions who uſed to ſubſiſt by plunder: and __ 
view the enemy's army, every part of which ſhone 


* with gold and purple, and was not loaded ſo much 
With arms as with booty. That they therefore 
* ſhould puſh forward (they who were men) and ftrip 


te all 
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« all thoſe women of their ornaments; and exchange 
„ their mountains, covered perpetually with ice and 
« ſnow, for the ſmiling plains and rich fields of Perſia.” 
The moment he had ended, the whole army ſet up a 
ſhout,” and eagerly deſired to be led on directly againſt 
the enemy. | 

Alexander had advanced at firſt very ſlowly, to pre- 
vent the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from break- 
ing, and halted by intervals: But when he was got 
within bow-ſhot, he commanded all his right (wing) 
to plunge impetuouſly into the river, purpoſely that 
they might ſurpriſe the Barbarians, come ſooner 


to a cloſe engagement, and be leſs expoſed to the 


enemy's arrows; in all which he was very ſucceſsful, 
Both fides fought with the utmoſt bravery and reſolu- 
tion; and being now forced to fight cloſe, they charged 
on both ſides word in hand, when a dreadful ſlaugh- 


ter enſued; for they engaged man to man, each aim 


ing the point of his ſword at the face of his opponent. 


Alexander,” who performed the duty both of a private 


ſoldier and of a commander, wiſhed nothing ſo ar- 


dently as the glory of killing, with his own hand, 


Darius, who being ſeated on a high chariot, was con- 


ſpicuous to the whole army ; and by that means was a 


werful object, both to encourage his own ſoldiers 
to defend, and the enemy to attack him. And now 
the battle grew more furious and bloody than before ; 
ſo that a great number of Perfian noblemen were 


killed, Each fide fought with incredible bravery. 


Oxathres, brother to Darius, obſerving that Alexan- 


der was going to charge that monarch with the 
utmoſt vigour, ruſhed before his chariot with the horſe 


under his command, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf above 


all the reſt. The horſes that drew Darius's chariot, 
being quite cavered with wounds, began to prance 
about; and ſhook the yoke ſo violently, that they 


were upon the point of overturning the king, who, 


ſeeing himſelf going to fall alive into the hands of 
his enemies, leaped down, and mounted another 
chariot, The reſt obſerving this, fled as faſt as poſ- 
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fible, and throwing down their arms, made the beſt 


of their way. Alexander had received a flight wound 


in his thigh, but happily it was not attended with ill ; 


conſequences, _ "at woke 
Whilſt part of the Macedonian infantry (poſted to 
the right) were carrying the advantages they had gained 


againſt the Perſians, the remainder of them who 


engaged the Greeks met with greater reſiſtance. Theſe 
obierving that the body of infantry in queſtion were no 


longer covered by the right (wing) of Alexander's 


army, which was purſuing the enemy, came and at- 
tacked it in flank, The pw: e was very bloody, 
and victory a long time doubtful, The Greeks endea- 
voured to puſh the Macedonians into the river, and 


to recover the diſorder into which the left wing had 
been thrown. The Macedonians alſo ſignaliſed them- 


ſelves with the utmoſt bravery, in order to preſerve 


- the advantage which Alexander had juſt before gain- 


ed, and ſupport the honour of their phalanx, which 
had always been conſidered as invincible. There was 
alſo a perpetual jealouſy between theſe two nations (the 


Greeks and Macedonians) which greatly increaſed their 


courage, and made the reſiſtance on each fide very 


_ vigorous. On Alexander's fide, Ptolemy the ſon of 


Seleucus loſt his life, with an hundred and twenty 
more conſiderable officers, who all had behaved with 
the utmolt gallantry. 55 

In the mean time the right wing, which was victo- 
rious under its monarch, after defeating all who oppoſed 


it, wheeled to the left againſt thoſe Greeks who were 


fighting with the reſt of the Macedonian phalanx, 


whom they charged very vigorouſly; and attacking 


avoid the impetuoſity of the firſt charge, and oblige 


them in flank, entire routed them. | 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the 
Perſian cavalry which was in the right wing (without 
waiting for their being attacked by the Macedonians) 
had croſſed the river, and ruſhed upon the Theſſalian 
horſe, ſeveral of whoſe ſquadrons were broke by it. 
Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in order to 


the 


OF ALEXANDER. 
the Perſians to break their ranks, made a feint of 
retiring, as terrified by the prodigious numbers of 
the enemy, The Perſians ſeeing this, were filled 
with boldneſs and confidence; and thereupon the 
greateſt part of them advancing without order or pre- 
caution, as to a certain victory, had no thoughts but 
of purſuing the enemy. Upon this, the Theſſalians 
ſeeing them in ſuch confuſion, ' faced about on a ſud- 
den, and renewed the fight with freſh ardour. The 
Perſians made a brave defence, till they ſaw Darius 
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put to flight, and the Greeks cut to pieces by the 


phalanx. | | 2709 

The routing of the Perſian cavalry completed the 
defeat of the army. The Perſian horſe ſuffered very 
much in the retreat, from the great weight of the 
arms ef their riders; not to mention, that as they 
retired in diſorder, and crouded in great numbers 
through paſſes, they bruiſed and unhorſed one ano- 
ther, and were more annoyed by their own ſoldiers 
than by the enemy. Beſides, the Theſſalian cavalry 
purſued them with ſo much fury, that they were as 


much ſhattered as the infantry, and loſt as many 


men. 1 | 
With regard to Darius, as we before obſerved, the 
inſtant he ſaw his left wing broke, he was one of the 
firſt who fled in his chariot ; but getting afterwards into 
craggy rugged places, he mounted on horſeback, throw- 
ing down his bow, ſhield, and royal mantle. Alexander, 
however, did not attempt to purſue him, till he ſaw 
his phalanx had conquered the Greeks, and the Perfian 
— put to flight; which was of great advantage to 
the prince that fled. LE bb 
About eight thouſand of the Greeks that were in 
Darius's ſervice (with their officers at their head, who 
were very brave) retired over the mountains, towards 
Tripoli in Syria, where finding the tranſports which had 
brought them from Leſbos upon dry ground, they fitted 
out as many of them as ſuited their purpoſe, and burnt 
the reſt, to prevent their being purſued, 
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| THE HISTORY | 
As for the Barbarians, having exerted themſelves 
with bravery enough in the firſt attack, they after- 
wards gave way in the moſt ſhameful manner; and, 
being intent upon nothing but ſaving themſelves, they 
took different ways. Some ſtruck into the high road 
which led directly to Perſia; others ran into woods and 


lonely mountains; and a ſmall number returned to 


their camp, which the victorious enemy had already 
taken and plundered. | „ 

Syſigambis, Darius's mother, and that monarch's 
queen, who alſo was his ſiſter, remained in it, with two 


of the king's daughters, a ſon of his (a child) and 


ſome Perſian ladies. For the reſt had been carried to 
Damaſcus, with part of Darius's treaſure, and all ſuch 
things as contributed only to the luxury and magnifi- 


cence of his court. No more than three thouſand ta- 


lents “ were found in his camp; but the reſt of the 


treaſure fell afterwards into the hands of Parmenio, at 


his taking the city of Damaſcus. Ws 
Alexander, weary of purſuing Darius, ſeeing night 


c. draw on, and that it would be impoſſible for him to 
332. Overtake that monarch, returned to the enemy's camp, 


which his ſoldiers had juſt before plundered. Such was 
the end of this memorable battle, fought the fourth | 
year of Alexander's reign. The + Perſians, either in 
the engagement or the rout, loſt a great number of their 
forces, both horſe and foot; but very few were killed 
on Alexander's ſide, . 
That very evening he invited the grandees of his 
court, and his chief officers, to a feaſt, at which he 


himſelf was preſent, notwithſtanding the wound he 


had received, it having only grazed the ſkin. But 
they were no ſooner ſet down at table, than they 
heard, from a neighbouring tent, a great noiſe, inter- 
mixed with groans, which frighted all the company; 
inſomuch that the ſoldiers, who were upon guard 
n ends 3 pe | ; before 

* About 440, oool. ferling. rian relates, that no more than an 
+ According to Quintus Curtius hundred and fifty borſe, and three 
and Arrian, the Perfians loft an hundred foot, were loft on Alexan- 


hundred thouſand foot, and ten thou- der's fide, which does not ſeem Very 
land berſe, And the former biſio- probable, 
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OF ALEX AND E R. 416 
before the king's tent, ran to their arms, being afraid 
of an inſurrection. But it was found, that the 
who made this clamour were the mother and wife of 

Darius, and the reſt of the captive ladies, who, ſup- 
poſing that prince dead, bewailed his loſs, according 
to the cuſtom of the Barbarians, with dreadful cries 

and howlings. An eunuch, who had ſeen Darius's cloak 
in the hands of a ſoldier, imagining he had killed him, 
and afterwards ſtripped him of that garment, had car- 
ried them that falſe account. Ee IgG, | 
We are told that Alexander, upon being told the 
reaſon of this falſe alarm, could not refrain from tears, 
when he conſidered the ſad calamity of Darius, and 
the tender diſpoſition of thoſe princeſſes, whom his 
misfortunes only affected. He thereupon ſent Leo- 
natus, one of his chief courtiers, to aſſure them, that 
the man whoſe death they bewailed was alive. Leo- 
natus, taking ſome ſoldiers with him, came to the 
tent of the princeſſes, - and fent word, that he was 
come to pay them a viſit in the king's name. The 
perſons, who were at the enterance of the tent, ſeeing 

a band of armed men, imagined that their miſtreſſes 
were undone; and accordingly ran into the tent, cry- 
ing aloud, that their laſt hour was come, and that 
ſoldiers were diſpatched to murther them; ſo that 
theſe princeſſes being ſeiſed with the utmoſt diſtrac- 
tion, did not make the leaſt anſwer, but waited in 
deep ſilence for the orders of the conqueror. At laſt, 
Leonatus having ſtaid a long time, and ſeeing no one 
appear, left his ſoldiers at the door, and came into the 
tent: But their terrour increaſed, when they ſaw a man 
enter among them without being introduced. They 
thereupon threw themſelves at his feet, and intreated, 
that before he put them to death, they might be 
allowed to bury Darius after the manner of their 
country; and that when they had paid this laſt 
duty to their king, they ſhould die contented.” 
Leonatus anſwered, © That Darius was living; and 
that ſo far from giving them any offence, they 
5 ſhould be treated as queens, and live in their former 

En “ ſplendour,” 
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& ſplendour.” Syfigambis hearing this, began to re- 
cover her ſpirits, and permitted Leonatus to give her 


his hand, to raiſe her from the ground. 


The next day Alexander, after viſiting the wounded, 
cauſed the laſt honours to be paid to the dead, in pre- 
ſence of the whole army, drawn up in the moſt ſplen- 
did order of battle. He treated the Perſians of diſ- 


tinction in the ſame manner, and permitted Darius's 
mother to bury whatever perſons ſne pleaſed, accord- 


ing to the cuſtoms and ceremonies practiſed in her 
country. However, this prudent princeſs uſed that 
permiſſion in regard only to a few who were her near 
relations; and that with ſuch a modeſty and reſerve as 
ſhe thought ſuited her preſent condition. The king 


teſtified his Joy and gratitude to the whole army, eſpe- 


cially to the chief officers, ' whoſe actions he applauded 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, as well thoſe of which he him 
ſelf had been an eye-witneſs, as ſuch as had been only 
related to him; and he made preſents to all, according 
to their merit and ſtation. Xo Lt 
After Alexander had performed theſe ſeveral duties, 
truely worthy a great monarch, he ſent a meſſage to the 
queens, to inform them that he was coming to pay 
them a vifitz and accordingly commanding all his 
train to withdraw, he entered the tent, accompanied 
only by Hephæſtion. He was his favourite, and as 
they had been brought up together, the king revealed 


his ſecrets to him, and“ nobody elſe dared to ſpeak 


ſo freely to him; but even Hephæſtion made ſo 
cautious and diſcreet an uſe of that liberty, that he 
ſeemed to take it, not ſo much out of inclination, as 
from a deſire to obey the king, who would have it ſo. 
They were of the ſame age, but Hephzſtion was 
taller, ſo that the queens took him at firſt for the king, 
and paid him their reſpects as ſuch : But ſome captive 
eunuchs ſhowing them Alexander, Syſigambis fell 
proſtrate before him, and begged his pardon; declaring, 


that as ſhe had never ſeen him, ſhe hoped that con- 


| wes | ſideration 
* Liberatis quoque in eo ad- gis à rege permiſſum quam vindi- 


monendo non alius jus habebat; catum ab ee videretur. Quint. 


quod tamen ita uſurpabat, ut ma- Curtius. 
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fideration would plead her apology. The king, raiſing 
her from the ground, Dear mother, ſays he, you are not 
miſtaken, for he alſo is an Alexander * : A fine expreſſion, 
which does honour to beth! Had Alexander always : 
thought and acted in this manner, he would have juſtly 3 
merited the title of Great; but + fortune had not yet A 
corrupted his foul. He bore her at firſt with modera- 
tion and wiſdom ; but at laſt ſhe overpowered him, 
and he became unable to reſiſt her. 

Syſigambis, ſtrongly affected with theſe teſtimonies 
of goodneſs and humanity, could not forbear teſtifying 
her gratitude upon that account. Great prince,” 
ſaid ſhe to him, what words ſhall I find to expreſs 

*« my thanks, in ſuch a manner as may anſwer your 

« generoſity! You call me your mother, and honoyr 

“ me ſtill with the title of queen, whereas I confeſs 

«© myſelf your captive. I 4 know what I have been, 

e and what I now am. I know the whole extent of 
my paſt ee and find I can ſupport all the 

<« weight of my preſent ill fortune. But it will be 

« glorious for you, as you now have an abſolute 

< power over us, to make us feel it by your clemency 

<* only, and not by ill treatment 
The king, after comforting the princeſſes, took Da- 


rius's ſon in his arms. This little child, without diſ- 
covering the leaſt terrour, embraced Alexander, who 
being affected with his confidence, and turning about 
to Hephæſtion, ſaid to him; O that Darius bad had ſome 
portion of this tender diſpoſition! 3 
It is certain that Darius, in the beginning of his 
reign, behaved in ſuch a manner, that he ſurpaſſed, in 
clemency and goodneſs, all the kings his predeceſſors; 
and was ſuperior to a paſſion which conquers and 
enſlaves the ſtrongeſt. Darius's conſort was the moſt 
lovely princeſs in the world, as he himſelf was the 


moſt 


O donum inclitæ vocis, danti ad ultimum magnitudinem ejus non 
pariter atque accipienti ſpecioſum! cepit. Quint. Curt. | 
Val. Max. I. iv. c. 7. | { Et præteritæ fortunz faſtigium 

_ + Sed nondum fortuna ſe animo capio, & præſentis jugum pati 
ejus infuderat. Itaque orientem poſſum. Quint. Curt. 
en moderatè & prudenter tulit: | 
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of chaſtity, in which all the 773 lived ſo retired, 


THE HISTORY; ;; | 
moſt beautiful of princes, and of a very tall and moſt 
majeſtick ſhape ; and the princeſſes their daughters 
reſembled them. They were, ſays Plutarch, in Alex- 
ander's APs not as in that of an enemy, but as in a 

e, and a ſanctuary aſſigned for the aſylum 


that they were not ſeen by any perſon, nor did any one 


dare to approach their apartmene. 

We even find, that after the firſt viſit above - men- 
tioned, which was a reſpectful and ceremonious one, 
Alexander, to avoid expoſing himſelf to the dangers 
of human frailty, took a ſolemn reſolution never to 
viſit Darius's queen any more. (d) He bimſelf in- 


forms us of this memorable circumſtance, in a letter 


wrote by him to Parmenio, in which he commanded 
him to put to death certain Macedonians who had 
forced the wives of ſome foreign ſoldiers. In this 
letter the following words were read: For, as to myſelf, 
it will be found that I neither ſaw, nor would ſee, the 
wife of Darius; and did not ſuffer any perſon to ſpeak of 
ber beauty before me. We are to remember that 
Alexander was young, victorious, and free, that is, 
not engaged in marriage, as has been obſerved of the 
firſt (e) Scipio on a like occaſion. Ei. juvenis, & calebs, 
& vittor. „ ee e, oc: 
To conclude, he treated theſe princeſſes with ſuch 
humanity, that nothing but the rememberance that they 
were captives, could have made them ſenſible of their 


calamity; and of all the advantages they poſſeſſed be- 
fore, nothing was wanting with M7 das Alexander, 


but that truſt and confidence, which no one can repoſe 


in an enemy, how kindly ſoever he behaves. 


() Plut. in Alex, (e) Val, Max, I. iv. e., 3 
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Ster. VI. At tu, marches vittorious into Syria. 
Tbe treaſures depoſited in Damaſcus are delivered to bim. 
D&t1vs writes 4 litter io AteExXANDER in the moſt 
Dag bey terifis, WBIcb bi attfwers in the ſame ſtile. The 
gates of tht city of Sidon are opened to him. Akpo- 
' L6nYMvs i placed pon the throne a ainſt bis will, 
 AtexAnDer lays ſiege to. Tyre, which al laſt, after 
having made à vigorous defence, is taten by ſtorm. The 

Fulfithat of the di frei Sraphicies Felating to Tyre. 

(f) LEXANDER: fet out towards Syria, after 
» A having conſecrated three altars on the river 
Pinarius, the firſt to Jupiter, the ſecond to Hercules, 
and the third ts Minerva, as ſo many monùments of his 


victory. He had ſent Parmenio to Damaſcus, in which 


the city, betraying his ſovereign from whom he ha 


we 7 4 
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now no further expectations, wrote to Alexander to 


acquaint him, that he was ready to deliver up into his 
hands all the treaſure: and other rich ſtohts of Darius. 
But being deſirous of covering his treaſoh with 4 ſpt- 
cious pretext, he pretended that he was not ſecurè in 
the city, ſo cauſed, by day-Break, all the money and 


the richeſt things in it to be put on men's backs, and 


fled- away with the whole, ſeemingly with intentiön 
to ſecure them, but in reality to deliver them up to 
the enemy, as he: had! agreed with Parmenio, who 
had opened · the letter addreſſed to the king. At 'the 


firſt ſight of the forces which this general headed, 


thoſe ho carried the burthens being frighted; threw! 
them down, and fled away, as did the ſoldiers WhO 
convoyed them, and the governor himſelf,” who" was 
molt terrified.” Oh this occafian immenſe riches! were 
ſeen ſcattered up and down'the-flelds3 all the geld and 
ſilver deſigned to pay fo great an army';- the ſplendid 
equipages of ſo many great lords atid ladies; the 
golden vaſes and bridles, magnificent tents, aid 
cCarriages abandoned by their drivers; in a word, what- 

Vol. IV. + po ever 


Y Diod. 1. xvii. p. «27, 518. Arrian. 1. ii. p 23—86. Plut. in 


Alex, p · 678. Quint. Curt. . iv. C. 1. Juſtin. I. xi. e. 10. 
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ever the long proſperity and frugality of ſo many kings 


had amaſſed rag. N ages, was abandoned to che = 
conqueror. 


But the moſt 1 moving part of this ſad rene was to 
a 


ſee the wives of the 
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traps and ee of Perſia, 
moſt of whom dragged their little children after them; 


ſo much the greater objects of compaſſion, as they 


were leſs ſenſible of their misfortune. Among theſe 
were three young princeſſes, daughters of Ochus, 
who had reigned before Darius; the widow of this 
Ochus; the daughter of Oxathres, brother to Darius; 
the wife of Artabazus, the greateſt lord of the court, 
and his ſon Ilioneus. There alſo were taken priſoners 
the wife and ſon of Pharnabazus, whom the king had 
appointed admiral of all the coaſts; three daughters 
of Mentor; the wife and ſon of Memnon, that illuſtrious 
general; inſomuch that ſcarce one noble ec in all 
Perſia but ſnared in this calamity. 

There alſo was found in Damaſcus the ambaſſadors 


of the Grecian cities, particularly thoſe of Lacedz- 


monia and Athens, whom Darius thought he had 
lodged in a ſafe aſylum, when he 9 2 under the 
protection of that traitor. 

Beſides money and plate, which was Aae 
coined, and amounted to immenſe ſums, thirty thou- 
ſand men, and ſeven thouſand beaſts laden with bag- 
gage, were taken. (g) We find, by Parmenio's letter 
to Alexander, that he found in Damaſcus three hun- 
dred and twenty-nine of Darius's concubines, all ad- 
mirably well ſkilled in muſick; and alſo a multitude 


of officers, whoſe buſineſs was to regulate and prepare 


every thing relating to entertainments; ſuch as to 


make wreaths, to prepare perfumes and eſſences, to 
dreſs viands, to make pies, and all things in the paſtry 
way, to preſide over the wine-cellars, to give out the 


wine, and ſuch like. There were four hundred and 


ninety- two of theſe officers; a train _— a prince 
who runs to his deſtruction : 


| Darius, 
| (s) Athen, oY xili. P · 607. | 


Darius, who a few hours before was at the head 
of fo mighty and ſplendid an army, and who came 


4ig 


into the field mounted on a chariot, with the pride 
of a conqueror, rather than with the equipage of a 
warrior, was flying over plains, which, from being 


before covered with the infinite multitude of his forces, 


now appeared like a deſert or vaſt ſolitude. This 
ill- fated prince rode ſwiftly the whole night, accom- 
pained by a very few attendants; for all had not taken 


the ſame road, and moſt of thoſe who accompanied 


him could not keep up with him, as he often changed 
his horſes. At lait he arrived at“ Sochus, where he 
aſſembled the remains of. his army, which amounted 
only to four thouſand men, including Perſians as well 
as foreigners; and from hence he made all poſſible haſte 
to Thapſacus, in order to have the Euphrates between 
him and Mienander!ũ ir n 099567 e . 

In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the' 
booty into Damaſcus, the king commanded him to 


take care of it, and likewiſe of the captives. ' Moſt of 


the cities of Syria ſurrendered at the firſt approaches of 

the conqueror. Being arrived at Marathes, he re- 
ceived a letter from Darius, in which he ftiled him- 
ſelf king, without beſtowing that'title on Alexander. 
He commanded, rather than intreated him, to aſk 
* any ſum of money he ſhould think proper, by way 
of ranſom for his mather, his wife and children. 
That with regard to their diſpute. for empire, he 
might, if he thought proper, decide it in one gene- 


« equal number of troops: But that incaſe he were 
<« ſtill capable of good counſel, he would adviſe him 
eto reſt contented with the kingdom of his anceſ- 
tors, and not invade that of another; that they 
ſhould henceforward live as good friends and faith- 
ful allies; that he himſelf was ready to ſwear to the 


6 
{8 
cc 
* ander's oath.” b f 

5 . Be 2 a> This 


* This city vas two or three days journey from the place where the bat- 
tle WAas feught, DD ; I: 


ral battle, to which both parties ſhould bring am 


obſervance of theſe articles, and to receive Alex- 
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This letter, which breathed ſo unſeaſonable. a pride 


and haughtineſs, exceedingly offended Alexander. He 


cc 


erefore wrote, the following anſwer : © Alexander 

the king to Darius. The ancient Darius, whoſe 
name you aſſume, in former times entirely ruined 
the Greeks who inhabit the coaſts of the Helleſpont, 


and the Ionians, our ancient colonies. He next 


- croſſed. the ſea at the head of a powerful army, and 


carried, the war into the very heart of Macedonia 


and Greece. After him, Xerxes made another 


deſcent with a dreadful number of barbarians, in 


order to fight us; and having been overcome in a 
© naval-engagement, he left, at his retiring, Mardo- 


nius in Greece, who plundered our cities, and laid 
waſte our plains. But who has not heard that 
Philip, my father, was aſſaſſinated by wretches 


ſuborned thereto by your partizans, in hopes of a 
great reward? For it is cuſtomary with the Perſians 
to undertake impious wars, and, when armed in the 
field, to. ſet a price upon the heads of their enemies. 
* And even you yourſelf, though at the head of a 


. © vaſt army, however promiſed a thouſand talents to 


any perſon who ſhould kill me. I therefore only 


defend myſelf, and conſequently am not the aggreſ- 
ſor. And: indeed the. gods, who always declare 
for the juſt cauſe, have favoured my arms; and, 


* aided by their protection, I have ſubjected a great 
part of - Aſia, and defeated you, Darius, in a 


pitched battle. However, though I ought not to 
grant any requeſt you make, ſince you have not 


acted fairly in this war; nevertheleſs, in cafe you 


will appear before me in a ſupplicating poſture, 1 
give you my word, that I will reſtore to you, with- 
out any ranſom, your mother, your wife and chil- 
dren. I will let you ſee, that I know how to con- 
quer, and to oblige the conquered *. If you are 
afraid of ſurrendering yourſelf to me, I now al- 
ſure you, upon my honour, that you may do it 
without the leaſt danger: But remember, when 

©, you 
© Et vincere, & conſulere victis ſcio. Q Curt, 
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e you next write to me, that you write not only to a 
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« king, but to your king.” Therſippus was ordered 


to carry this letter. I En Oe 
Alexander, marching from thence into Phœnicia, 
the citizens of Byblos opened their gates to him. 
Every one ſubmitted as he advanced; but no people 
did this with greater pleaſure than the Sidonians. 
We have ſeen in what manner Ochus had deſtroyed 
their city eighteen years before, and put all the inhabi- 
tants of it to the ſword. After he was returned into 
Perſia, ſuch of the citizens, who, _ account of 
their traffick, or for ſome other cauſe, 
and by that means had eſcaped the maſſacre, returned 
thither, and rebuilt their. city. But they had retained 
ſo violent a hatred' of the Perſians, that they were 
overjoyed at this opportunity to throw off their yoke ; 


ad been abſent, 


and indeed they were the firſt in that country who 


ſubmitted to the king by their deputies, in oppoſition 


to Strato their king, who had declared in favour 


of Darius. Alexander dethroned him, and per- 
mitted Hephæſtion to elect in his ſtead whomſoever 
of the Sidonians he ſhould judge worthy of ſo exalted 


_ a ſtation. TS; ny 8 
This favourite was quartered at the houſe of two 


brothers, who were young, and of the moſt conſide- 


rable family in the city; to theſe he offered the crown: 
But they refuſed it, celling him, that according to the 
laws of their country, no perſon could aſcend the 
throne, unleſs he were of the blood royal. Hephe- 
ſtion admiring this greatneſs of ſoul; which could 
contemn what others ſtrive to obtain by fire and ſword; 
“Continue (ſays he to them) in this way of think- 


ing; you, who before were ſenſible that it is much 
more glorious to refuſe a diadem, than to accept it. 


However, name me fome perſon of the royal fa- 


* mily, who may remember, when he is king; that 


« it was you ſet the crown on his head.” The 


brothers, obſerving that ſeveral through exceſſive am- 
bition aſpired to this high ſtation, and to obtain it 


paid a ſervile court to Alexander's favourites, declared, 


BY | that 
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that they did not know | any perſon more worthy 


of the diadem than one Abdolonymus, ' deſcended, 


though at a great diſtance, from the. royal line; but 
who, at the lame time, was ſo poor, that he was ob- 
liged to get his bread by day-labour in a garden with- 
out the city. His honeſty and integrity had reduced 
him, as well as many more, to ſo extreme poverty. 


Solely intent upon his labour, he did not hear the 


80 


claſhing of the arms which had ſhaken all Aſia. 
Immediately the two brothers went in ſearch: of 
Abdolonymus with the royal garments, and found 
him weeding his garden, They then - ſaluted him 
king, and one of them addreſſed him thus: © You 


„ muſt now change your .tatters for the dreſs. I have 


& brought you. Put off the mean and contemptible 


e habit in which you have grown old; “ aſſume the 


t ſentiments of a prince; but when you are ſeated on 
the throne, continue to preferve the virtue which 
& made you worthy of it, And when you ſhall have 
* aſcended -it, and by that means become the ſu- 
„ preme diſpenſer of life and death over all your 
citizens, he ſure never to forget the condition in 


„ which, or rather for which, you was elected.“ 


iſtam continentiam profer, Et, 


Abdolony mus looked upon the whole as a dream, and, 
unable to gueſs the meaning of it, aſked: if they were 
not aſhamed to ridicule him in that manner. But, as 
he made a greater reſiſtance than ſuited their inclina- 
tions, they themſelves waſhed him, and threw over 
his ſhoulders a purple robe, richly embroidered with 
gold; then after repeated oaths of their being in ear- 


neſt, they conducted him to the palace, | 
The news of this was immediately ſpread over the 


Whole city. Moſt of the inhabitants were - overjoyed 
at it, but ſome murmured, eſpecially the rich, who, 


deſpiſing Abdolonymus's former abject ſtate, could not 
forbear ſhowing their reſentments upon that account 
in the king's court. Alexander commanded the new- 
SV elected 
Cape Regis animup, & in. neciſque omnium civium dominus, 
eam fortunam, qua dignus es, cave obliviſcaris hujus. ſtatus in 
; quo accipis regnum, imo hercule, 
cum in regal ſolio relidebis, vitæ propter quem. Quin, Curt. 
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elected prince to be ſent for; and after ſurveying him 
attentively a long time, ſpoke thus: © Thy * air 
“ and mien do not contradict what is related of thy 
« extraction; but I ſhould be glad to know with 
« what frame of mind thou didſt bear thy poverty.“ — 
Would to the gods (replied he) that I may bear 


4 this crown with equal patience. Theſe hands have 


c procured me all I deſired; and whilſt I poſſeſſed 
* nothing, I wanted nothing.” This anſwer gave 
Alexander an high idea of Abdolonymus's virtue; ſo 


that he preſented him not only with all the rich furni- 


ture which had belonged to Strato, and part of the 


Perſian plunder, but likewiſe annexed one of the 


neighbouring provinces to his dominions. _ 

() Syria and Phcenicia were already ſubdued by 
the Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. This 
city was juſtly entitled the queen of the ſea, that ele- 
ment bringing to it the tribute of all nations. She 
boaſted her having firſt invented navigation, and 
taught mankind the art of braving the wind and 


waves by the aſſiſtance of a frail bark. The happy _ 


fituation of Tyre, the conveniency and extent of its 


ports, the character of its inhabitants, who were 


induſtrious, laborious, patient, and. extremely cour- 
teous to ſtrangers, invited thither merchants from all 
parts of the globe; ſo that it might be conſidered, 
not ſo much as a city belonging to any particular na- 
tion, as the common city of all nations, and the centre 


of their commerce. 1 
Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the Ty- 
rians ſent him an embaſſy with preſents for hichfelf, 


and refreſnments for his army. They were willing to 


have him for their friend, but not for their maſter ; 
N , er 


(5) Diod. 1. xvii. p. $18—=525, Arrian. I. ii. p. $7-—100. 
Plut. in Alex. p. 678. & 697. Q. Curt. iv. c. 2, 3, 4+ Juſtin. I. xi, 
C. 10. 5 | Days: 5 18 2 
9 Corporis, inquit, habitus, fa- eodem animo regnum f pati poſ- 
me generis non repugnat. Sed li- 'fim! He manus ſuffecere deſide- 


det ſcire, inopiam qua patientia rio meo. Nihil habenti, nihil de- 


tuleris. Tum ie: utinam, inguit, fuit. Q: Curt. | | 


* The thought is beautiful and jut. He conſiders the regal power as @ burtben, 
{pore difficult to be borne than poverty: regnum pati. | | 
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ſo that when he diſcovered a deſire of entering their 


city, in order to offer a ſacrifice to Hercules, its tute- 
lar god, they refuſed him admiffion. But this con- 
queror, after gaining ſo many victories, had too high 
an heart to put up ſuch an affront, and thereupon was 
reſolved to force them to it by a ſiege, which they, 
on the other fide, were determined to ſuftain with the 
utmoſt vigour. The ſpring was now coming on, 
Tyre was at that time ſeated in an iſland of the ſea, 


about a quarter of a“ league from the continent. It 


was ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall an hundred and 
fifty feet high, which the waves of the ſea waſhed; 


and the Carthaginians (a colony from Tyre) a mighty 


people, and ſovereigns of the ocean, whoſe am- 
baſſadors were at that time in the city offering to 


Hercules, according to ancient cuſtom, an annual ſa- 


crifice, had engaged themſelves to ſuccour the Ty- 
rians. It was this made them ſo haughty. Firmly de- 
rermined not to ſurrender, they fix machines on the 
ramparts, and on the towers, arm their young men, 
and build work-houſes for the artificers, of whom 
there were great numbers in the city; ſo that every 
part reſounded with the noiſe of warlike preparations. 


They likewiſe caſt iron grapples, to throw on the 
enemy's works, and tear them away; as alſo cramp- 


| irons, and ſuch like inſtruments, invented for the de- 


ence of cities. 
Alexander wh, 


ined that there were eſſential rea- 
ſons why he ſhou 


d poſfeſs himſelf of Tyre. He was 


| ſenſible that he could not invade Egypt eaſily, ſo long 


as the Perſians ſhould be maſters cf the ſea; nor pur- 
ſue Darius with ſafety, in caſe he ſhould leave behind 
him ſo large an extent of country, the inhabitants of 
which were either enemies, or ſuſpected to be ſo. He 
likewiſe was afraid, leſt ſome inſurrection ſhould 
break out in Greece; and that his enemies, after hay- 
ing. retaken in hjs abſence the maritime cities of 
Aſia Minor, and increaſed their fleet, would make 
his country the ſeat of war during his being employ- 
f N a « 3 5 8 E 
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ed in purſuing Darius in the plains of Babylon. ” 


Theſe apprehenſions were the more juſtly grounded, 
as the Lacedæmonians had declared openly againſt 
him; and the Athenians ſided with him more out of 
fear than affection. But, that in caſe he ſhould con- 
quer Tyre, all Phcenicia being then ſubje& to him, 
he would be able to diſpoſſeſs the Perſians of half 


their naval army, which conſiſted of the fleet of that 
province; and would ſoon make himſelf maſter of the 


iſland of Cyprus and of Egypt, which could not reſiſt 
him the 5 85 he was become maſter at ſea. | 


On the other ſide, one would have imagined that, 


aS according to all the rules of war, Alexander, after 


the battle of Iſſus, ought to have purſued Darius vi- 
 goroully, and neither given him an opportunity of re- 

covering from the fright into which his defeat had 
thrown him, nor allowed him time to raiſe a new 
army; the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe, which appeared 
infallible, being the only thing that could make him 
formidable ſuperior to all his enemies. Add to 
this, that in caſe Alexander ſhould not be able ta 
take this city (which was not very unlikely) he would 


diſcredit his. own arms, would loſe the fruit of his 


| victories, and prove to the enemy that he was not 
invincible. But God, who. had appointed this mo- 

narch to chaſtiſe the pride of Tyre, as will be ſeen 
| hereafter, did not once permit thoſe thoughts to enter 
his mind; but determined him to lay fiege to the 
place, in ſpite of all the difficulties which oppoſed ſo 
hazardous a deſign, and the many reaſons which 
ſhould have prompted him to purſue quite different 
meaſures. 

It was impoſſible to come near this city in order to 
ſtorm it, without making a bank which would reach 


from the continent to the iſland; and an attempt of 


this. kind would be attended with difficulties that were 
ſeemingly inſurmountable. The little arm of the ſea, 
which ſeparated the iſland from the continent, was ex- 
poſed to the weſt wind, which often raiſed. ſuch dread- 
ful ſtorms there, that the waves would in an inſtant 
—* ſweep 
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ſweep away all works. Beſides, as the city was ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by the ſea, there was no fixing 

ſcaling-ladders, nor throwing up batteries, but at a 
diſtance" in the ſhips; and the wall, which projected 
into the ſea towards the lower part, prevented people 
from landing; not to mention that the military en- 
gines, which might have been put on board the gallies, 

could not do much execution, the waves were ſo very 

tumultuous. r 3 
But nothing was capable of checking or vanquiſh- 
ing the reſolution of Alexander, who was determined 
to carry the city at any rate. However, as the few 
veſſels he poſſeſſed lay at a great diſtance from him, 
and the ſiege of ſo ſtrong a place might poſſibly laſt a 
long time, and fo retard his other enterpriſes, he 
thought proper to endeavour an accommodation. Ac- 
cCordingly, he fent heralds, who propoſed a peace be- 

tween Alexander and their city; but theſe the Ty- 
rians killed, contrary to the law of nations, and threw 
them from the top of the walls into the ſea. Alex- 
ander, exaſperated at ſo cruel an outrage, formed a 
reſolution at once, and employed his whole attention 
in raiſing a dike. He found in the ruins of old Tyre, 
which ſtood on the continent, and was called Palæ- 
Tyros, materials to make piers, taking all the ſtones 
and rubbiſh from it. Mount Libanus, which was not 
far diſtant from it, ſo famous in ſcripture for its ce- 
dars, furniſhed him with wood for piles, and other 

timber-work. _ | N 

The ſoldiers began the pier with great alacrity, be- 
ing animated by the preſence of their ſovereign, who 
himſelf gave out all the orders; and who, know- 
ing perfectly how to infinuate himſelf into, and gain 
the affections of his troops, excited ſome by praiſes 
and others by flight reprimands, intermixed with kind 
expreſſions, and ſoftened by promiſes. At firſt they 
advanced with pretty great ſpeed, the piles being ea- 
fily drove into the ſlime, which ſerved as mortar for 
the ſtones; and as the place where theſe works 2 


ET Coartyin 
F Haud quaquam rudis tractandi militares animos. Q. Curt, 
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carrying on, was at ſome diſtance from the city, they 


went on without interruption. But the farther they 
Vent from the ſhore, the greater difficulties they met 
with; becauſe the ſea was deeper, and the workmen 


were very much annoyed by the darts diſcharged from 


the top of the walls. The enemy, who were maſters 
of the ſea, coming forward in great boats, and razing 
every part of the dike, prevented the Macedonians 
from carrying it on with vigour. Then adding in- 


fults to their attacks, they cried aloud to Alexander's 


ſoldiers, | That it was a noble fight to ſee thoſe con- 
« querors, whoſe names were ſo renowned all the 
world over, carrying burthens on their backs like 
“ ſo many beaſts.” And they would afterwards aſk 
them in a contemptuous tone of voice, “ whether 
« Alexander were greater than Neptune; and if they 
“ pretended to prevail over that god?” 
But theſe taunts did but inflame the courage of the 
ſoldiers: At laſt the bank appeared above water, be- 
gan to ſhow a level of a conſiderable breadth, and to 
approach the city. Then the beſieged perceiving with 
terrour the vaſtneſs of the work, which the ſea had till 
then kept from their ſight, came in their ſhip - boats in 
order to view the bank, which was not yet very firm. 
Theſe boats were full of ſlingers, bowmen, and others 
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who hurled javelins, and even fire; and being ſpread 


to the right and left about the bank, they ſhot on all 
fides upon the workmen, ſeveral of whom were 
wounded; it not being poſſible for them to ward off 
the blows, becauſe of the great eaſe and ſwiftneſs 
with which the boats moved backwards and forwards; 
ſo that they were obliged to leave the work to defend 
themſelves. It was therefore reſolved, that ſkins and 
fails ſhould be ſpread to cover the workmen; and 
that two: wooden towers ſhould be raiſed at the head of 
the bank, to prevent the approaches of the enemy. 

On the other fide, the Tyrians made a deſcent on 


the ſhore, out of the view of the camp, where they 


landed fome ſoldiers, who cut to pieces thoſe that 
garxicd the ſtones ; and on mount Libanus there alſo 
. 93 N ' 2 ; 7 . a 58 were 
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were ſome Arabian peaſants, who, meeting the Mace 

donians ſtraggling up and down, killed near thirty of 
them, and took very near the ſame number. Theſe 
ſmall loſſes obliged Alexander to ſeparate his troops 


Into different bodies. 


The beſieged, in.the mean time, employed every 
invention, every ſtratagem that could be found, to 
ruin the enemy's works. They took a tranſport-veſſel, 
and filling it with bruſhes, and ſuch like dry mate- 
rials, made a large ineloſure near the prow, wherein 


they threw all theſe things, with ſulphur and pitch, 


and other combuſtible matters. In the middle of 
this incloſure they ſet up two maſts, to each of which 
they fixed two ſail- yards, on which were hung kettles 
full of oil, and ſuch like unctuous ſubſtances. They 


afterwards loaded the hinder part of the veſſel with 


ſtones and ſand, in order to raiſe the. prow ; and tak- 
ing advantage of a favourable wind, they towed it 
to ſea by the aſſiſtance of their gallies. As ſoon as 
they were come near the towers, they ſet fire to the 


veſſel in queſtion, and drew it towards the point or 


extremity of the bank. In the mean time the failors, 


who were in it, leaped into the ſea and ſwam 


away. Immediately the fire catched, with great vio- 
lence, the towers, and the reſt of the works which 


were at the head of the bank; and then the fail yards 


to prevent the 


being drove backwards and forwards, threw oil upon 
the 1 which very much increaſed the flame. But, 

Ane en from extinguiſhing it, 
the Tyrians, who were in the gallies, were perpe- 


| tally hurling at the towers fiery darts and burning 


torches, inſomuch that there was no approaching 
them. Several Macedonians. loft their lives in a mi- 


ſerable manner on the bank; being either ſhot through 


with arrows, or burnt to death; whilſt others, throw- 
ing down their arms, leaped into the ſea. But as 


they were ſwimming away, the Tyrians, chooſing to 
take them alive rather than kill them, maimed their 


hands with clubs and ſtones ; and after diſabling them, 
carried them off. At the ſame time the beſieged, 
OY, 8 | coming 
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coming out of the city in little boats, beat down the 


edges of the bank, tore up its ſtakes, and burnt the 


of the engines. e e 
Alexander, though he ſaw moſt of his deſigns de- 
feated, and his works demoliſhed, was not at all de- 
jected upon that account. His ſoldiers endeavoured, 
with redoubled vigour, to repair the ruins of the bank; 
and made and planted new machines with fo prodi- 
gious a ſpeed, as quite aſtoniſhed the enemy. Alex- 
ander himſelf was preſent on all occaſions, and ſuper- 
intended every part of the works. His preſence and 
great abilities advanced theſe ſtill more, than the mul- 

_ titude of hands employed in them. The whole was 
near finiſhed; and brought -almoſt to the wall of the 
city, when there aroſe on a ſudden an impetuous wind, 


5 


which drove the waves with fo much fury againſt the 


bank, that the cement and other things that bound it 
gave way, and the water ruſhing through the ſton 
broke it in the middle. As ſoon as the great heap of 
ſtones which ſupported the earth was thrown down, the 
whole ſunk at once, as into an abyſs. N 


Any warrior but Alexander would that inſtant have 


quite laid aſide his enterpriſe; and indeed he himſelf 


debated whether he ſhould not raiſe the ſiege. But a | 


ſuperior power, who had foretold and ſworn the rain, 
of. Tyre, and whoſe orders this prince only executed, 
r him to continue the ſiege, and diſpelling all 

is fear and anxiety, inſpired him with courage and 


confidence, and fired the breaſts of his whole army 


with the ſame ſentiments. For now the ſoldiers, as if 


but. that moment arrived before the city, forgetting all 
the toils they had undergone, began to raiſe a new 
mole, at which they worked inceſſantly. 1 


Alexander was ſenſible, that it would not be poſſible 


for him either to complete the bank, or take the, city, 

ſo long as the Tyrians ſhould continue maſters at ſea. 

He therefore reſolved to aſſemble before Sidon his, few 

remaining. gallies. At the ſame time, the kings of 

* Aradus and Byblos, hearing that Alexander had 

N | conquered 
Cities of Phaenicia, = 


| 
t 
; 
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conquered their cities, abandoned the Perſian fleet, 


which made in all eighty ſail. There arrived alſo, 
much about the ſame. time; ten gallies from Rhodes, 
three from Solæ and Mallos, ten 8 one 
from Macedonia of fifty oars. A little after, the 


kings of Cyprus, hearing that the Perſian army had 


been defeated near the city. of Iſſus, and that Alex- 


ander had poſſeſſed himſelf of Phœnicia, brought him 


. 


a re-inforcement of upwards of one hundred and twenty 


n eee 
The king, whilſt his ſoldiers were preparing the 


5 ſhips and engines, took ſome troops of horſe, with his 


own regiment. of guards, and marched towards a. 
mountain of Arabia, called Antilibanus. The tender 
regard he had for an old gentleman, formerly his tu- 


| tor, who was abſolutely, reſolved to follow, his-pupil, 


expoſed Alexander to very great danger. This was 
Lyſimachus, who gave the name of Achilles to his 
ſcholar, and called himſelf. *, Phoenix. } When the 
king was got to the foot of the mountain, he leaped 
from his horſe, and began to walk. His troops got 
a conſiderable way before him. It was already late, 


and Alexander not being willing to leaye his precep- 


tor, who was very corpulent, and ſcarce, able to walk, 
he by that means was ſeparated from his little army, 
accompanied only by a very few ſoldiers; and. in this 
manner ſpent the whole night very near ;the enemy, 
who were ſo numerous, that they might eaſily. have 
overpowered . him. However, his uſual good for- 
tune and courage extricated him from this danger; ſo 
that, coming up afterwards . with his forces, he ad- 
vanced forward into the. country, took, all the ſtrong 
places cither by force or capitulation, and returned the 
eleventh day to Sidon, where he found Alexander, ſon 
of Polemocrates, who had brought him a re-inforcement 
of four thouſand Greeks from Peloponneſus. 
The fleet being ready, Alexander took ſome ſol- 
diers from among his guards, and theſe: he embarked 
5 * 1 is well known that Phenix was governor to Achilles. 


with him, in order to employ them in cloſe fight 
with the enemy; and then ſet ſatl towards Tyre in 
battle- array. He himſelf was at the point or ex- 
tremity of the right. wing, which extended itſelf to- 
wards the main ocean, being accompanied by the 
king of Cyprus and Phœnicia; the left was command 
ed by Craterus. The Tyrians were at firſt determined 
to give battle; but after they heard of the uniting of 
theſe forces, and ſaw the army advance, which made 
a great appearance (for Alexander had halted to 
walt the coming-up of his left wing) they kept all 
their. gallies in the harbours, to prevent the enemy 
from entering them. When the king ſaw this, he 
advanced nearer the city; and finding it would be 
impoſſible for him to force the port which lay towards 
Sidon, becauſe. of the great narrowneſs of the en- 
terance, and its being defended by a large number of 
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gallies, all whoſe, prows were turned towards the main 


| ocean, he only ſunk three of them which lay without, 
and afterwards came to an anchor with his whole 
fleet, pretty near the bank, along the ſhore, where 
his ſhips rode in ſafety. .. 


"= ' : * 


Whilſt all, theſe things, were doing, the new bank: 


was carried on with great -vigour. The workmen. 


threw into the ſea. whole trees with all their branches. 


on them; and laid great ſtones over theſe, on which, 
they put other trees, and the latter they covered 


with clay, which ſerved inſtead of mortar. After- 


wards heaping more trees and [ſtones on theſe, the | 
whole thus joined together, formed one entire body. 


This bank was made wider than the former ones, in 
order that. the towers that were built in the middle 
might be out of the reach of ſuch arrows as ſhould 
be ſhot from thoſe ſhips which might attempt to- 
break down the edges of the bank. The beſieged, 


on the other ſide, exerted themſelves with extraor- 


dinary bravery, and did all that lay in their power 


to ſtop the progreſs of the work. But nothing was 


of ſo much ſervice to them as their divers, who ſwim- 
ming under water, came unperceived quite up to the 
6 ; ET bank, 
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bank, and with hooks drew ſuch branches to them 


with great ftrength, forced away every thing that was 
over them. This was one #emora to the carrying or 
of the work: however, after many delays, the patience 
of the workmen furmonnting every obſtacle, it was 
at laſt finiſhed. in its utmeſt perfection. The Mace- 
donians placed military engines of all kinds on the 
bank, in order to fhake' the walls with battering rams, 


and hurl om the behiegers arrows, ſtones, and burning 


torches. 

At the ſame time Alexander ordered the Cyprian 
fleet, commanded: by Andromachus, to take its ſta- 
tion before the harbour which lay towards Sidon; 
and that of Phaenicia before the'harbour on the other 


fide of the bank facing Egypt, towards that part where 


his own tent was pitched; and enabled himſelf to 


attack the city on every fide, The Tyrians, in their 


turn, prepared for a vigorous defence. On that fide 
which lay towards the bank, they had erected towers 
on the wall; which was of a prodigious height, and 
of a proportionable breadth, the' whole Built with 


great ſtones cemented together with' mortar. The 
. acceſs to any other part was very neat as difficult, 
the enemy having fenced the foot of the wall with 


great ſtones, to keep the Greeks from approaching 
it. The buſineſs then was, firſt to draw theſe away, 


which could not be done but with the utmoſt diffi- 
_ culty, becauſe, as the ſoldiers ſtood in ſſſips, they 


could not keep very firm: on their legs. Beſides, the 
Tyrians advanced with covered gallies, and cut the 
cables which heid the ſhips at anchor; ſo that Alex- 
ander was obliged to cover, in like mafiner, ſeveral 
veſſeis of thirty rowers each, and to ſtation thefe croſs- 


wiſe, to ſecure the anchors from the attacks of the 


Pyrian gallies. But ſtill, divers came and cut them 
unperceived; ſo that they were at laſt forced to fix 
them with iron chains: After this, they drew thefe 


ſtones with cable-ropes, and carrying them off with 


engines, they were thrown'to the bottom of the* ſea, 
: | where 
& 
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where it was not poſſible for them to do any further 


miſchief. The foot of the wall being thus cleared, the 


veſſels had very eaſy acceſs to it. In this manner the 


Tyrians were inveſted on all ſides, and attacked at the 


ſame time both by ſea and land. 


The Macedonians had joined (two and two) gal- | 


lies, with four men chained to each oar, in ſuch a 
manner, that the prows were faſtened, and the ſterns 


ſo far diſtant one from the other, as was neceſſary. 


for the pieces of timber between them to be of a 
proper length. After this they threw from one ſtern 
to the other ſail-yards, which were faſtened together 
by planks laid croſs-wiſe, in order for the ſoldiers to 
ſtand faſt on the ſpace. The gallies being thus 


equipped, they rowed towards the city, and ſhot (under 
covert) againſt thoſe who defended the walls, the 


prows ſerving them as ſo many parapets. The king 
cauſed them to advance about midnight, in order to 
ſurround the walls, and make a eee. aſſault. The 
Tyrians now gave themſelves for loſt, when on a 
ſudden the ſky was overſpread with ſuch thick clouds, 
as quite took away the faint glimmerings of light 
which before darted through the gloom. The ſea 
riſes by inſenſible degrees; and the billows being 


ſwelled by the fury of the winds, riſe to a dreadful 


ſtorm. The veſlels daſh one againſt the other with 
ſo much violence, that the cables, which before faſ- 
tened them together, are either looſened, or break 


to pieces; the planks ſplit, and, making a horrible 


craſh, carry off the ſoldiers with them; for the tem- 

peſt was ſo furious, that it was not poſſible to 
manage or ſteer gallies thus faſtened together. The 
ſoldier was a hindrance to the ſailor, and the ſailor to 
the ſoldier; and, as happens on ſuch occaſions, thoſe 
obeyed whole buſineſs it was to command; fear and 
| anxiety throwing all things into confuſion. But now 


the rowers exerted themſelves with ſo much vigour, 


that they got the better of the ſea, and ſeemed to tear 


their ſhips out of the waves. At laſt they brought 
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them near the ſhore, but the greateſt part in a ſhat- 
tered condition. 10 | 


At the ſame time there arrived at Tyre thirty 3 
baſſadors from Carthage, who did not bring the leaſt 


ſuccours, though they had promiſed ſuch mighty 


things. Inſtead of this, they only made excuſes, de- 


dcdlaring that it was with the greateſt grief the Cartha- 


and children to Carthage, in order that the 


ginians found themſelves abſolutely unable to aſſiſt 
the Tyrians in any manner; for that they themſelves 
were engaged in a war, not as * before for empire, 
but to ſave their country. And indeed the Syracu- 


ſans were laying waſte all Africa at that time with 


a powerful army, and had pitched their camp not far 
from the walls of Carthage. The Tyrians, though 
fruſtrated in this manner of the great hopes they had 


conceived, were no ways dejected. They only took 


the wiſe precautions to ſend moſt of their women 
them- 
ſelves might be in a condition to defend themſelves 
to the laſt. extremity, and bear more courageouſly 
the greateſt calamities which might befall them, 
when they had once lodged, in a ſecure aſylum, what 
they moſt valved in the world. . 
There was in the city a brazen ſtatue of Apollo, 
of an enormous ſize. This Coloſſus had formerly 
ſtood in the city of Gela in Sicily. (i) The Car- 
thaginians having taken it about the year 412 before 
Chriſt, had given it by way of preſent, to the city 
of Tyre, which they always conſidered as the mother 
of Carthage. The Tyrians had ſet it up in their 


. city, and worſhip was paid to it. During the ſiege, 


on a dream which one of the citizens had, the Ty- 
rians imagined that Apollo was determined to leave 
them, and go over to Alexander. Immediately they 
faſtened with a gold chain his ſtatue to Hercules's 
altar, to prevent the deity in queſtion from leaving 
them. For theſe people were ſilly enough to believe, 
that after his ſtatue was thus faſtened down, it would 


not 


(i) Diod: I. xiii. p. 226. 
® See vol. 1, in the biſtory of Carthage, 


. 


not be ** W him to make his + IP and that 
he would be-prevented from doing ſo by Hercules, the 
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tutelar god of the city. What a ſtrange idea the 


heathens had of their divinities ! 1 

Some of the Tyrians propoſed the reſtoring of a 
ſacrifice which had been diſcontinued for many ages; 
and this whe; to ſacrifice a child born of free parents 
to Saturn. The Carthaginians, who had borrowed 
this ſacrilegions cuſtom from their founders, preſerved 
it till the deſtruction of their city; and had not the 
old men, who were inveſted with the greateſt autho- 
rity in Tyre, oppoſed this cruelly-ſuperſtitious cuſ- 
tom, a child would have been butchered on this oc- 
cCaſion. 
The Tyrians, finding their city 9 every mo- 
ment to be taken by ſtorm, reſolved to fall upon the 


Cyprian fleet, which lay at anchor off Sidon. They 


took the opportunity to do this at a time when the 


ſeamen of Alexander's fleet were diſperſed up and 
down; and that he himſelf was withdrawn to his 
rent, pitched on the ſea-ſhore. Accordingly, they 
came out, about noon, with thirteen gallies, all man- 
ned with choice ſoldiers who were uſed to ſea- fights z 
and rowing with all their might, came thundering 
on the enemy's veſſels. Parc of them they found 
empty, and the reſt. had been manned in great haſte. 
Some of theſe they ſunk, and drove ſeveral of them 
againſt the ſhores, where they daſhed to pieces. The 
lols would have been ſtill greater, had not Alexander, 
the inſtant he heard of this ſally, advanced at the head 
of his whole fleet with all imaginable diſpatch againſt 
the Tyrians. However, theſe did not wait their coming 
up, but withdrew into the harbour, after having allo 
loſt ſome of their ſhips. 


And now the engines playing, the city was warmly 


attacked on all ſides, and as vigorouſly defended.” 


The beſieged, taught and animated by imminent 


danger, and the extreme neceſſity to which they were 
reduced, invented daily new arts to defend them- 
15 * e the enemy. — warded off all 
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by the aſſiſtance of turning wheels, which either broke 
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them to pieces, or carried them another way. They 


deadened the violence of the ſtones that were hurled 
at them, by fetting up a kind of fails and curtains 


made of a ſoft ſubſtance, which eaſily gave way. To 
annoy the ſhips which advanced againſt their walls, 
they fixed grappling- irons and ſcythes to joiſts or 


beams; then ſtraining their catapultas (an enormous 


kind of croſs-bows) they laid thoſe great pieces of 


timber upon them inſtead of arrows, and ſhot them 
off on a ſudden at the enemy. Theſe cruſhed ſome 
to pieces by their great weight; and the hooks or 
penſile ſcythes, with which they were armed, tore 
others to pieces, and did conſiderable damage to their 
ſhips. They alſo had brazen ſhields, which they 
drew red-hot out of the fire; and, filling theſe with 


| burning-ſand, hurled them in an inſtant from the top 


of the wall upon the enemy. There was nothing 


the Macedonians ſo much dreaded as this laſt in- 


vention, for, the moment this burning ſand got to 
the fleſh, through the crevices in the armour, it 
pierced to the very bone, and ftuck ſo cloſe, that there 
was no pulling it off; ſo that the ſoldiers throwing 
down their arms, and tearing their clothes to pieces, 


were in this manner expoſed, naked and detenceleſs to 


the ſhot of the enemy. . 
It was then Alexander, diſcouraged at ſo vigorous 

a defence, debated ſeriouſly, whether it would not be 

proper for him to raiſe the ſiege, and go for Egypt: 
or, after having over-run Aſia with prodigious rapi- 


dity, he found his progreſs unhappily retarded; and 


loft, before a ſingle city, the opportunity of executing 


aà great many projects of infinitely greater im- 


Portance. On the other ſide, he conſidered that it would 


be a great blemiſh to his reputation, which had done 
bim greater ſervice than his arms, ſhould he leave 


Tyre behind him, and thereby prove to the world, 
that he was not invincible. He therefore reſolved 


to make a laſt effort with a great number of ſhips, 


5 | which 
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cordingly, a ſecond naval engagement was. — nni 
in which the Tyrians, after fighting with intrepidity, 
were obliged to draw off their whole fleet towards the 
city. The king purſued their rear very cloſe, but 
was not able to enter the harbour, being repulſed by 
arrows ſhot from the walls: However, he either took 
or ſunk a great number of their ſhips. „ 

Alexander, after letting his forces repoſe them- 
ſelves two days, advanced his fleet and his engines, 
in order to attempt a general aſſault. Both the attack 
and defence were now more vigorous than ever. 
The courage of the combatants increaſed with the 
danger; and each ſide, animated by the moſt 
powerful motives, fought like lions. Wherever the 
battering-rams had beat down any part of the wall, 
and the bridges were thrown out, inſtantly the Ar- 
gyraſpides mounted the breach with the utmoſt 
valour, being headed by Admetus, one of the braveſt 


officers in the army, who was killed by the thruſt 


of a * partiſan, as he was encouraging his ſoldiers. 
The preſence of the king, and eſpecially the ex- 


ample he ſet, fired his troops with unuſual bravery. 
He himſelf aſcended one of the towers, which was 


of a prodigious height, and there was expoſed to the 
greateſt danger his courage had ever made him hazard ; 
or, being immediately known by his igſignia and the 
richneſs of his armour,. he ſerved as a mark for all 
the arrows of the enemy. On this occaſion he per- 
formed wonders; killing, with javelins, ſeveral of 

| thoſe who defended the wall; then advancing nearer 
to them, he forced ſome with his ſword, and others 
with his ſhield, either into the city or the ſea; the 
tower where he fought almoſt touching the wall. He 
| faon went over it, by the aſſiſtance of floating bridges, 
and followed by the nobility, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
two towers, and the ſpace between them. The bat- 


tering-rams had already made ſeveral breaches; the 


fleet had forced into the harbour; and ſome of the 


Ff 2 Macedonians | 


* kind of balbert, 


i _, 
which he manned with the flower of his army. Ac- 
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Macedonians had poſſeſſed "themſelves of the towers 


which were abandoned. The Tyrians, ſeeing the 5 


enemy maſter of their rampart, retired towards an 
open place, called Agenor, and there ſtood their 
ground; but Alexander marching up with his regi- 
ment of body-guards, killed part of them, and ob- 


liged the reſt to fly. At the ſame time, Tyre being 
takten on that ſide which lay towards the harbour, the 


Macedonians ran up and down every part of the city, 
ſparing no perſon who came in their way, being 
highly exaſperated at the long reſiſtance of the be- 
ſieged, and the barbarities they had exerciſed towards 
ſome of their comrades who had been taken in their 
return to Sidon, and thrown from the battlements, 
after their throats had been cut in the h ght of the 
whole army. 

The Tyrians, ſeeing aheniſclver overpowered on 
all ſides, ſome fly to the temple, to implore the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the gods ; others, ſhutting themſelves in 
their houſes, eſcape the ſword of the conqueror, by 


a voluntary death; in fine, others ruſh upon the ene- 


my, firmly reſolved to ſell their lives at the deareſt 


rate. Moſt of the citizens were got on the houſe- 


tops, whenee they threw ſtones, and whatever came 
firſt to hand, upon ſuch as advanced forward into 


the city. T he King gave orders for killing all the 


inhabitants (thoſe excepted who had ſheltered them- 


ſelves in the temples) and to- ſet fire to every part of 


Tyre. Although this order was publiſhed by ſound 


of trumpet, yet not one - perſon who carried arms 
flew to the aſylums. The temples were filled with 


ſuch old men and children only as had remained in | 


the city. The old men waited at the doors of their 


| houſes, in expectation every inſtant of being ſa- 
crificed to the rage of the ſoldiers. It is true, in- 


deed, that the Sidonian ſoldiers, who were in Alex- 
ander's camp, ſaved great numbers of them. For, 
having entered the city indiſcriminately with the con- 
querors, and calling to mind their ancient affinity 


| ne the Tyrians (Agenor having founded both 


Tyre 
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Tyre and Sidon) they, for that reaſon, carried off 
great numbers privately 'on board their ſhips, and 
conveyed them to Sidon. By this kind deceit fifteen 


thouſand were ſaved from the rage of the conqueror; 


and we may judge of the greatnels of the ſlaughter, 
from the number of the ſoldiers who were cut to 
pieces on the rampart of the city only, who amounted 
to ſix thouſand, However, the king's anger not being 
fully appeaſed, he exhibited a ſcene, which appeared 
dreadful even to the conquerors; for two thouſand 
men remaining after the ſoldiers had been glutted with 
ſlaughter, Alexander cauſed them to be fixed upon 
croſſes along the ſea-ſhore. He pardoned the ambaſ- 
ſadors of Carthage, who were come to their metro- 
polis, to offer up a ſacrifice to Hercules, according to 
annual cuſtom. The number of priſoners, both fo- 
reigners and citizens, amounted to thirty thouſand, 
Who were all fold. As for the Macedonians, their 
loſs was very inconſiderable. 


Alexander himſelf ſacrificed to Hercules, and con- A. M. 
ducted the ceremony with all his land- forces under; 


arms, in concert with the fleet. He alſo ſolemnized 
gymnaſtick exerciſes in honour of the ſame god, in 
the temple dedicated to him. With regard to the 


ſtatue, of Apollo, above-mentioned, he took off the 


chains from it, reſtored it to its former liberty, and 
commanded that this god ſhould thenceforwards be 
ſurnamed Philalexander, that is, the friend of Alexander. 
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If we may believe Timæus, the Greeks began to pay 
him this ſolemn worſhip, for having occaſioned the 


taking of Tyre, which happened the. day and hour 


that the Carthaginians had carried off this ſtatue from 
Gela. The city of Tyre was taken about the end of 


September, after having ſuſtained a ſeven- months 


ſiege. 


Thus were accompliſhed the menaces which God 


had pronounced by the mouth of his prophets againſt 
the city of Tyre. * Nabuchodonoſor had begun to 
execute thoſe threats, by beſieging and taking it; 
Rs 1 1 and 

as Or Nebuchadnezzar, as be is called in our wer/on, | 
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and they were completed by the ſad cataſtrophe we 
have here deſcribed. As this double event forms one 
of the moſt conſiderable paſſages in hiſtory, and that 
the ſcriptures have given us ſeveral very remarkable 
- circumſtances of it, I ſhall endeavour to unite here, 
in one view, all- that they relate concerning the city 
of Tyre, its power, riches,  haughtineſs, and irreli- 
gion; the different puniſhments with which God chaſ- 
tiſed its pride and other vices; in fine, its laſt re- 
eſtabliſhment, but in a manner entirely different from 
that of others. Methinks I revive. on a ſudden, 
when, through the multitude of profane hiſtories 
which heathen antiquity furniſhes, and in every part 
whereof there reigns an entire oblivion, not to ſay 
more, of the Almighty, the ſacred ſcriptures exhibit 
themſelves, and unfold to me the ſecret deſigns of 
God over kingdoms and empires; and teach me what 
idea we are to form of thoſe things which appear the 
moſt worthy of eſteem, the moſt auguſt in the eyes 
But before 1 relate the prophecies concerning Tyre, 


” T fhall here preſent the reader with a little extract of 
the hiſtory of that famous city, by which he will be 
N Ye the better enabled to underſtand the prophecies. 


(K) Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred 
Ant. . c. and forty years before the building of the temple of 
1712. Jeruſalem: For this reaſon it is called by Iſaiah, The 
daughter of Sidon. It ſoon ſurpaſſed its 'mother-city in 
er, and-ricfics; PAT es 

AM. ()) It was beſieged by Salmanaſar, and alone re- 
Ant. 1c. ſiſted the vnited Frets of the Aﬀyrians and Phoem- 
7129. 5 0 a circumſtance which greatly heightened its 
ride. | „„ 
A.M. (m) Nabuchodonoſor laid ſiege to Tyre, at the 
Ant. J. c. time that Ithobalus was king of that city; but did 
572. not take it till thirteen years after. But before it was 

cConquered, the inhabitants had retired, with moſt of 

their effects, into a neighbouring iſland, where they 


1 e | built 
() Joſeph. Antiq. 1. viii. c. 3. (1) Ibid. I. ix. c. 14. (in) Ibid. 
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built a new city. The old one was razed to the very 
foundations, and has fince been no more than a vil- 
lage, known by the name of Palz-Tyrus, or Ancient 
Tyre: But the new one roſe to greater power than 
ever. . | 

It was in this great and flouriſhing condition, when 
Alexander beſieged and took it. And here begins 
the ſeventy years obſcurity and oblivion, in which 
it was to lie, according to Iſaiah, It was indeed ſoon 


repaired, becauſe the Sidonians, who entered the city 


with Alexander's army, ſaved fifteen thouſand of 
their citizens (as was before | obſerved) who, after 


their return, applied themſelves to traffick, and repaired 


the ruins of their country with incredible application; 
beſides which, the women and children, who had been 
ſent to Carthage, and lodged in a place of ſafety, re- 


turned to it at the ſame time. But Tyre was con- 


fined to the iſland in which it ſtood. Its trade ex- 


tended no farther than the neighbouring cities, and 


it had loſt the empire of the ſea. And when, eighteen 
years after, Antigonus beſieged it with a ſtrong fleet, 
we do not find that the Tyrians had any maritime 
forces to oppoſe him. This ſecond ſiege, which re- 
duced it a ſecond time to captivity, plunged it into 
the ſtate of oblivion from which it endeavoured to 
extricate itſelf; and this oblivion continued the exact 
time foretold by Iſaiah, e 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered 
its former credit; and, at the ſame time, reſumed its 
former vices; till at laſt, converted by the preaching of 
the goſpel, it became a holy and religious city. The 


ſacred writings acquaint us with part of theſe revolu- 


tions, and this is what we are now to ſhow. 
(n) Tyre, before the captivity of the Jews in Ba- 


bylon, was conſidered as one of the moſt ancient and 


flouriſhing cities of the world. Its induſtry and very 
advantageous ſituation had raiſed it to the ſovereignty 


of the ſeas, and made it the centre of all the trade in 


the univerſe. From the extreme parts of Arabia, 
e . | BY Perſia, 
(#) Ezck, xxvi. and xxvii, throughout. Exek. xxvii. 4—25+ 


- 
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Perſia, and India, to the moſt remote weſtern coaſts ; 
from Scythia, and the northern countries, to Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the ſouthern countries; all nations 
contributed to the increaſe of its riches, ſplendour, and 
power. Not only the ſeveral things uſeful and neceſ- 
ſary to ſociety, which thoſe various regions produced; 
but whatever they had of a rare, curious, magnificent, 


or precious kind, and beſt adapted to the ſupport of 
luxury and pride; all theſe, I ſay, were brought to 


its markets. And Tyre, on the other ſide, as from a 


common ſource, diſperſed this varied abundance over 


all kingdoms, and infected them with its corrupt 
manners, by. inſpiring mankind with a love for eale, 
vanity, luxury, and voluptuouſneſs. 

(% A long, uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities had 


ſwelled the pride of Tyre. She delighted to conſider 


herſelf as the queen of cities; a queen whoſe head i; 
adorned with a diadem; whoſe correſpondents are il. 


luſtrious princes ; whoſe rich traders diſpute for ſupe- 


riority with kings; who ſees every maritime power, 
either as her allies or dependents ; and who made her- 
ſelf neceſſary or formidable to all nations. ; 

Tyre had now filled ap the meaſure of her ini- 
quity, by her impiety againſt God, and her barbarity 


exerciſed againſt: his people. She had rejoiced over 


the ruins of . Jeruſalem, in the inſulting words follow- 


ing. (p) Behold then the gates of this ſo populous city 
are broken down. Her inhabitants ſhall come” to me, and 
Iwill enrich myſelf with ber ſpoils, now ſhe is laid waſie. 


(q) She was not ſatisfied with having reduced the 


Jews to a ſtate of captivity, notwithſtanding the al- 


liance between them ; with ſelling them to the Gen- 
tiles, and delivering them up to their moſt cruel ene-- 


mies: (7) She likewiſe had ſeiſed upon the inheri- 
tance of the Lord, and carried away from his temple 


the moſt precious things, to enrich therewith the tem- 
This 
(o) Ezek. xxvi. 17. xxvii. 3» 4. 25==32, 3% | 


Q) Ezek. xxvii. 2. (70 Joel iii. 4 . Amos i. 97 10. : 


(s) This profanation and cruelty drew down the 
vengeance of God upon Tyre. God is reſolved to 
deſtroy her, becauſe ſhe relied ſo much upon her own 


ſtrength, her wiſdom, her riches, and her alliances. 


He therefore brought againſt her Nabuchodonoſor, 
that king of kings, to overflow her with his mighty 


hoſts, as with waters that overſpread their banks, in 


order to demoliſh her ramparts, to ruin her proud 
palaces, to deliver up her merchandiſes and treaſures 
to the ſoldier, and to raze Tyre to the very founda- 
tions, after having ſet fire to it, and either extirpated 
or diſperſed all its inhabitants. e 
(.) By this ſo unexpected a fall, the Almighty will 
teach the aſtoniſhed nations, that he more evidently 
diſplays his providence by the moſt incredible revolu- 
tions of ſtates; and that his will only directs the en- 
terpriſes of men, and guides them as he pleaſes, in 
order to humble the proud. enge 
But Tyre, after ſne had recovered her loſſes, and 
repaired her ruins, forgot her former ſtate of humilia- 
tion, and the guilt which had reduced her to it. (4) She 
ſtill was puffed up with the glory of poſſeſſing the 
empire of the ſea; of being the ſeat of univerſal com- 
merce; of giving birth to the moſt famous colonies; 
of having within her walls merchants, whoſe credit, 
riches, and ſplendour, equalled them to the princes 
and great men of the earth; (x) of being governed by a 


monarch, who might juſtly be entitled god of the ſea; 


of tracing back her origin to the moſt remote antiquity; 
of having acquired, by a long ſeries of ages, a kind 
of eternity; and of having a right to promiſe herſelf 
another ſuch eternity in times to come. s 

- (3) But fince this city, corrupted by pride, by ava- 
rice and luxury, has not profited by the firſt leſſon 
Which God had given her, in the perſon of the king 


of Babylon; and that, after being oppreſſed by all 


the forces of the Eaſt, ſhe ſtill would not learn to confide 
no longer in the falſe and imaginary ſupports of her 


(s) Jerem. xlvii. 2. 6. Ezek. xxvi. 3-12, and 19. XXvii. 27. 34+ 
(.) Ezek. xxvi. 15. 18, and xxvii. 33. 36. Ifa. xxiij. 8, 9 
(u) Ifa.-xxiii. 3. 4. 7, 8. 12. (x) Ezek. xxviii. 2. C) Iſa, xxi, 13. 
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ways ward off or ſuſpend the puniſhment which _ | 
f | has - 


ra unt 


own greatneſs: (z) God foretels her another chaſtiſe- 
ment, which he will ſend upon her from the We, 
near 400 2 after the firſt. (a) Her deſtruction 
will come from Chittim, that is, Macedonia; from 2 
| Hefe ſo weak and obſcure, that it had been de- 

a few years before; a kingdom whence ſhe could 
never have expected ſuch a blow. Tyre, poſſeſſed with 
an opinion of ber own wiſdom, and proud of her. fleets, 
of her immenſe riches, which ſhe heaped up as mire in the 


- . ſtreets, and alſo protected by the whole power of the 


Perſian empire, does not imagine ſhe has any thing 
to fear from thoſe new enemies, who being ſituated 


- at a great diſtance from her, without either money, 


ſtrength, or reputation; having neither harbours nor 
ſhips, and being quite unſkilled in navigation; 
cannot therefore, as ſhe. imagines, annoy her with 


their land forces. (5) Tyre looks upon herſelf as 


impregnable, becauſe ſhe is defended- by lofty fortifi- 
cations, and ſurrounded on all ſides by the ſea as with 
a moat and a girdle: Nevertheleſs Alexander, by 


filling up the arm of the fea which ſeparates her 
From the continent, will force off her girdle, and de- 
moliſh thoſe ramparts which ſerved her as a ſecond 


encloſure 


$: Tyre, thus diſpoſſeſſed of her dignity as queen n and 


as a free city, boaſting no more her diadem nor her 
girdle, will be reduced, during ſeventy years, to the 


mean condition of a {laye, (c) The Lord hath pur- 
Poſed it, 10 ſtain the pride of all glory, and to bring into 


_ contempt all the honourable of the earth. (d) Her fall 


will drag after it the ruin of trade in general, and ſne 


| will prove to all cities a ſubject of ſorraw and groans, 


by making them loſe the preſent means and the future 
hopes of enriching themſelves. _ Sn: 
(e) To prove, in a ſenſible manner, to Tyre, that 
the prophecy concerning her ruin, is not incredible, 
and that all the ſtrength and wiſdom of man can no 


6's; Þ (x) Ila. it. 24, * . 
La) 1 Maccab. i. 1. Zech. ix. 2. 5. (6) Ifa. XXU1. TO, 11. 13. 
4c) Ibid. ver. 9. (4) Ibid. ver. 1. 11. 14. (e) Ibid, ver. 13, 34+ 
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has prepared for the pride and the abuſe of riches, Iſaiah 
ſets before her the example of Babylon, whoſe de- 
ſtruction ought to have been an example to her. 
* This city, in which Nimrod laid the foundations of 
his empire, was the moſt ancient, the moſt populous, 
and embeliſhed with more edifices, both publick and 
private, than any other city. She was the capital of 
the firſt empire that ever exiſted, and was founded, 
in order to command over the whole earth, which 
ſeemed to be inhabited only by families, which ſhe 
had brought forth and ſent out as ſo many colonies, 
whoſe common parent ſhe was. Neverthelefs, fays 
the prophet, ſhe is no more, neither Babylon nor her 
empire. The citizens of Babylon had multiplied their 
ramparts and citadels, to render even the beſieging it 
impracticable. The inhabitants had raiſed pompous 
palaces, to make their names immortal ; but all theſe 
_ fortifications were but as ſo many dens, in the eyes 
of Providence, for wild beaſts to dwell in; and theſe 
edifices were doomed to fall to duſt, or elſe to ſink to 
humble cottages. | | 
After ſo ſignal an example, continues the prophet, 
ſhall Tyre, which is ſo much inferior to Babylon in 
many reſpects, dare to hope that the menaces pro- 
nounced by heaven againſt her, viz. to deprive her 
of the empire of the ſea, and deſtroy her fleets, will 
not be fulfilled ? : | | 
(f) To make her the more ſtrongly ſenſible how 
much ſhe has abuſed her proſperity, God will reduce 
her to a ſtate of humiliation and oblivion during three- 
ſcore and ten years. (g) But after this ſeaſon of ob- 
Icurity, ſhe will again endeavour to appear with the 
air of an harlot, whoſe charms and artifices ſhe ſhall 
aſſume; ſhe will employ her utmoſt endeavours to 
corrupt youth, and ſooth their paſſions. To 1 | 


(Cf) Ifa. xxiii. x5. C) Ibid. ver. 16. 


* Behold the land of the Chal- palaces thereof, and be brought it ta 
deans ; this people was not till the ruin. Howl, ye ſhips 1 arſhiſh : 
Srians founded it for them that For your flirength is laid waſte 
dwell in the wilderneſs : They ſet uþ Iſa, xxiii. 13, 14. 
the towers thereef,, they raiſed up the | | 
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her commerce, ſhe will uſe fraud, deceit, and the moſt 


inſidious arts. She will viſit every part of the world, 
to collect the moſt rare and moſt delicious products of 
every country; to inſpire the various nations of the 
univerſe with a love and admiration for ſuperfluities 


and ſplendour ; and fill them with an averſion for the 


ſimplicity and frugality of their ancient manners, 
And ſhe will ſet every engine at work, to renew her 
ancient treaties; to recover the confidence of her for- 
mer correſpondents; and to compenſate, by a ſpeedy 


| abundance, the ſterility of ſeventy years. 


( Thus, in proportion as the Almighty ſhall give 


Tyre an opportunity of recovering her trade and cre- 


dit, ſhe ſhall return to her former ſhameful traffick, 
which God had ruined, by ſtripping her of the 


great poſſeſſions ſhe had applied to ſuch pernicious 


uſes. 5 8 
(i) But at laſt, Tyre, converted by the goſpel, ſhall 
no more be a ſcandal and a ſtumbling- block to nations. 
She ſhall no longer ſacrifice her labour to the idola- 
try of wealth, but to the worſhip of the Lord, and 
the comfort of thoſe that ſerve him. She ſhall no 
longer render her riches barren and uſeleſs by detain- 
ing them, but ſhall ſcatter them, like fruitful 
ſeed, from the hands of believers and miniſters of the 
goſpel. | 0 : | 3 | 
One of God's deſigns, in the prophecies juſt now 
cited, is to give us a juſt idea of a traffick, whoſe only 


motive is avarice, and whoſe fruits are pleaſures, va- 


nity, and immorality. Mankind look upon cities 


_ enriched with a commerce like that of Tyre (and it is 
the ſame with private perſons) as happier ' than any 
other; as worthy of envy, and as fit (from their 

induſtry, labour, and the ſucceſs of their applications 


and conduct) to be propoſed as patterns for the reſt 
to copy after: But God, on the contrary, exhibits 


them to us under the ſhameful image of a woman loſt 


to all ſenſe of virtue; as a woman, whoſe only view 


is to ſeduce and corrupt y outh; who only ſooths the 


. 5 paſſions 
() Tfaiah xxiii. 17. ci) Ibid, ver. 18. | 
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paſſions and flatters the ſenſes; who abhors modeſty 
and every ſentiment of honour; and who, baniſhing 
from her countenance every characteriſtick of chaſtity, 
glories in ignominy. We are not to infer from hence, 
that traffick is ſinful in itſelf ; but we ſhould ſeparate 
from the eſſential foundation of trade, which is juſt 
and lawful when rightly uſed, the paſſions of men 
which intermix with, and by that means pervert the 
order and end of it. Tyre, converted to Chriſtianity, 
teaches merchants in what manner they are to carry on 


their traffick, and the uſes to which they ought to apply 
their profits. 7 


Sect. VII. Darivs writes @ ſecond letter to ALEX- 
ANDER. Journey of the latter to Jeruſalem. The 
Honour he pays to Jappus the high-prieſk, He is 

ſhown thoſe prophecies of DANIEL which relate to bim- 
ſelf. The king grants great privileges to the Fews, 
but refuſes them to the Samaritans. He beſieges and 
takes Gaza, enters Egypt, and ſubdues that country. 
He there lays the foundations of Alexandria, then goes 
into Libya, where be viſits the temple of Jupiter 


Amman, and cauſes himſelf to be declared the ſon of that 
god. His return into Egypt. - 


(* HILST Alexander was carrying on the 
ſiege of Tyre, he had received a ſecond 


letter from Darius, who at laſt gave him the title of 
king. He offered him ten thouſand talents (thirty 
« millions) as a ranſom for the captive princeſſes, 
e and his daughter Statira in marriage, with all the 
country he had conquered as far as the Euphrates. 
« Darius hinted to him the inconſtancy of fortune; 
and deſcribed, in the moſt pompous terms, the 
% numberleſs troops who were ſtill under his com- 
«© mand. Could he (Alexander) think, that it was 
« ſo very-ecaſy to croſs the Euphrates, the Tygris, 
c the Araxes and the Hydaſpes, which were as fo 

% many bulwarks to the Perſian empire? That he 


a | „ ſhould 


(4) Plut. in Alex. p. 681. Quint. Curt. I. iv. e 5. Arrian, I. ii. 
P. 101. ö : 
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<« ſhould not be always ſhut up between rocks and 
<« paſſes: That they ought both to appear in a plain, 
c and that then Alexander would be aſhamed to 
«© come before him with only a handful of men.” 
The king hereupon ſummoned a council, in which 
Parmenio was of opinion, that he ought to accept 
of thoſe offers, declaring he himſelf would agree to 
them, were he Alexander. And ſo would J, replied 
Alexander, were J Parmenio. He therefore returned 
the following anſwer : That he did not want the 
% money Darius offered him: That it did not become 
Darius to offer a thing he no longer poſſeſſed, or 
e to pretend to diſtribute what he had entirely loſt. 
That in caſe he was the only perſon who did not 
* know which of them was fuperior, a battle would 
1 ſoon determine it. That he ſhould not think to 
« intimidate with rivers, a man who had croſſed fo 
* many ſeas. That to whatſoever place he might 
« find it proper to retire, Alexander would not fail 
* to find him out.” Darius, upon receiving this 
anſwer, loſt all hopes of an accommodation, and pre- 
pared again for war. © 
(1) From Tyre Alexander marched to Jeruſalem, 
firmly reſolved to ſhow it no more favour than he had 
done the former city; and for this reaſon. The Ty- 
rians were ſo much employed in traffick, that they 
quite neglected huſbandry, and brought moſt of their 
corn and other proviſions from the countries in their 
neighbourhood. (m) Galilea, Samaria, and Judea fur- 
niſhed them with the greateſt quantities. At the 
ſame time that Alexander laid ſiege to their city, he 
himſelf was obliged to ſend for proviſions from thoſe = 
countries: He therefore ſent commiſſaries to ſummon 
the inhabitants to ſubmit, and furniſh his army with 
whatever they might want. The Jews, however, de- 
fired to be excuſed, alledging, that they had taken an 
oath of fidelity ro Darius; and perſiſted in anſwering, 
that they would never acknowledge any other ſove 
reign as long as he was living : A rare example of _ 
| To | Wy. 
. (1) Joſeph, Antiq. I. xi. c. 2. () Acts xii. 20. 
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liry, and worthy of the only people who in that age 
r the true God! The Samaritans, however, 
did not imitate them in this particular; for they 
ſubmitted with chearfulneſs to Alexander, and even 
ſent him eight thouſand men, to ſerve at the ſiege 
of Tyre and in other places. For the better under- 
ſtanding of what follows, it may be neceſſary for us to 
preſent the reader in few words, with the ſtate of the 
Samaritans at that time, and the cauſe of the ſtrong 
antipathy between them and the Jews. 

I obſerved * elſewhere, that the Samaritans did not 


deſcend from the Iſraelites, but were a colony of 1do- ; 
laters, taken from the countries on the other fide of 


the Euphrates, whom Aſaraddon, king of the Aſſy- 
riaus, had ſent to inhabir the cities of Samaria, after 
the ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes. Theſe 
people, who were called Cutbæi, blended the worſhip 
of the God of Iſrael with that of their idols; and on 
all occaſions difcovered an enmity to the Jews. This 
hatred was much ſtronger after the return of the Jews 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, before and: atter the 
reſtoration of the temple. | | 

_ Notwithſtanding the reformation which the holy 
man Nehemiah had wrought in Jeruſalem, with re- 
gard to the marrying of ſtrange or foreign women, 
the evil had ſpread ſo far, that the high-prieſt's 
houſe, which ought to have been preſerved more than 


any other from theſe criminal mixtures, was itſelf 


polluted with them. () One of the ſons of Jehoida 
the high prieſt, whom Joſephus calls Manaſſes, had 


married the daughter of Sanaballat the Horonite; and 


many more had followed his example. But Nehemiah, 
zealous for the law of God which was ſo ſhamefully 
violated, commanded, without exception, all who had 
married ſtrange women, either to put them away im- 


mediately or depart the country. (e) Manaſſes choſe 
to go into baniſhment rather than ſeparate himſelf from 


his wife, and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whi- 
Vor. IV. G g {535% WOE 
(») 2 Eſd. xiii. 28. (o) Joſeph. Antiquit, 8 
| Vol. II, of the Afyrians. | 
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ther he was followed by great numbers as rebellious 


as himſelf; he there ſettled chem under the protection 


of Sanaballat, his father-in-law, who was governour of 
— Ill o y Ds | 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom pro- 
bably the war which broke out between- Egypt and 


| Perſia had forced into Phoenicia) leave to build on 


mount Garazim, near Samaria, a temple like that of 
Jeruſalem, and to appoint Manaſſes, his ſon-in-law, 
prieſt thereof. From that time, Samaria became the 


aſylum of all the malcontents of Judea. And it was 


this raiſed the hatred of the Jews aganiſt the Samari- 
tans to its greateſt height. when they ſaw that the lat 
ter, notwithſtanding the expreſs prohibition of the 
law, which fixed the ſolemn worſhip of the God of 
Iſrael in the city of Jeruſalem, had nevertheleſs raiſed 
altar againſt altar, and temple againſt temple; and 
refuged all who fled from Jeruſalem, to ſcreen them- 
ſelves from the puniſhment which would have been 


inflicted on them for violating the law. 


Such was the ſtate of Judea, when Alexander laid 
ſiege to Tyre. The Samaritans, as we before ob- 
ſerved, had ſent him a conſiderable body of troops; 
whereas the Jews thought they could not ſubmit to 
him, as leng as Darius, to whom they had taken an 
oath of allegiance, ſhould be alive. 93 


Alexander, being little uſed to ſuch an anſwer, 


particularly after he had obtained ſo many victories, 


and thinking that all things ought to bow before him, 


reſolved the inſtant he had conquered Tyre, to march 
againſt the Jews, and puniſh their diſobedience as ri- 


gorouſly as he had done that of the Tyrians. 


In this imminent. danger, Jaddus, the high-prieſt, 
who governed under the Perſians, ſeeing himſelf ex- 
poſed with all the inhabitants, to the wrath of the 
conqueror, had recourſe to the protection of the Al- 
mighty, gave orders for the offering up publick 


prayers to implore his aſſiſtance, and made ſacrifices. 


Tphhe night after, God appeared to him in a dream, and 


bid him Jo cauſe flowers to be ſcattered up and 
T & dowy 


4 


Ad 
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te down the city; to ſet open all the gates, and go, 
& clothed in his pontifical robes, with all the priefts 
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«© dreſſed alſo in their veſtments, and all the reit - 


„ clothed in white, to meet Alexander, and not to 
4 fear any evil from that king, inaſmuch as he would 
“ protect them.” This command was punctually 
obeyed; and accordingly this auguſt proceſſion, the 
very day after, marched out of the city to an emi- 
nence called Sapba, whence there was a view of all 
the plain, as well as of the temple and city of Jeru- 
ſalem. Here the whole proceſſion waited the arrival 
of Alexander. | 

The Syrians and Phœnicians, who were in his ar- 
my, were perſuaded that the wrath of this prince was 
ſo great, that he would certainly puniſh the high- 
prieft after an exemplary manner, and deſtroy that 
city inthe fame manner as he had done Tyre; and 
fluſhed with joy upon that account, they waited in 
expectation of glutting their eyes with the calamities 
of a people to whom they bore a mortal hatred. As 
ſoon as the Jews heard of the king's approach, they 

ſer out to meet him with all the pomp before de- 


ſcribed. '' Alexander was ſtruck at the fight of tbe 


high-prieſt, in whoſe mitre and forehead a golded 
Plate was fixed, on which the name of God was writ- 
ten. The moment the king perceived the high-prieſt, 
he advaticed towards him with an air of the moſt pro- 


found reſpe&; bowed his body, adored the auguſt 


name upon his front, and ſaluted him who wore it 
with a religious veneration. Then the Fews ſurround- 
ing Alexander, raiſed their voices to with him every 


kind of proſperity. All the ſpectators were ſeiſed 


with inexpreſſible ſurpriſe; they could ſcarce believe 
their eyes; and did not know how to account for a 
ſight fo contrary to their expeRation, and fo vaſtly 

improbable. 5 | 1 
Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his aſto- 
niſnment, afked the king how it came to pals that 
| „ to 


* The Hebrew qword Sapha fignifies to diſcover from far, as from a 
Tower or ceatry- r | — 8 | | 
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he, who was adored by every one, adored the 1 
prieſt of the Jews, I do not,” replied Alexander, 
% adore the high-prieſt, but the God whoſe miniſter 
„he is; for whilſt I was at Dia in Macedonia (my 
* mind wholly fixed on the great deſign of the Perſian 
% war) as I was revolving = methods how to con- 
<« quer Aſia, this very man, dreſſed in the ſame robes, 


appeared to me in a dream; exhorted me to 


e baniſh every fear, bid me croſs the Helleſpont bold- 
e ly; and aſſured me that God would march at the 
„head of my army, and give me the victory over 


e that of the Perſians.” Alexander added, that the 
_ Inſtant he ſaw this prieſt, he knew him by his habit, 


his ſtature, his hair, and his face, to be the ſame perſon 
whom he had ſeen at Dia; that he was firmly perſuaded, 
it was by the command, and under the immediate 
conduct of heaven, that he had undertaken this war; 
that he was ſure he ſhould overcome Darius hereafter, 


and deſtroy the empire of the Perſians; and that this 


was the reaſon why he adored this God in the perſon 
of his prieſt, Alexander, after having thus anſwered 


Parmenio, embraced the high-prieſt, and all his bre- 
thren; then walking in the midſt of them, he arrived 


at Jeruſalem, where he offered ſacrifices to God, in 
the temple, after the manner preſcribed to him by the 


high-prieſt. | . | 
The high-prieſt, afterwards, ſhewed him thoſe paſ- 


ſages in the prophecy of Daniel, which are ſpoken of 


that monarch. I ſhall here give an extract of them, 
to ſhow how conſpicuouſly the moſt diſtant events are 


_ Preſent to the Creator. 


(p) God manifeſts by the prophecy of Daniel, that 
grandeur, empire, and glory, are his; that he beſtows 
them on whomſoever he pleaſes, and withdraws them, 
in like manner, to puniſh the abuſe of them ; that his 
wiſdom and power ſolely determine the courſe of 


events in all ages; (q) that he changes, by the mere 


effect of his will, the whole face of human affairs; 


that he ſets up new kingdoms, overthrows the ancient 


ones, 
(4) Dan, ii. 20, 27, 37 () Ibid, ver. 35. 
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ones, and effaces them, even to the very footfteps of 


ſmalleſt chaff from the threſhing-floor. 


(r) God's deſign, in ſubjecting ſtates to ſuch aſtoniſh- 


ing revolutions, is to teach men, that they are in 
his preſence as nothing; that he alone is the moſt 
high, the eternal king, the ſovereign arbiter; who 
acts as he pleaſes, with ſupreme power, both in heaven 
and in earth. (s) For the putting this deſign in exe- 
cution, the prophet fees an auguſt council, in which 


the angels being appointed as ſpectators and overſeers 


of governments and kings, enquire into the uſe which 
theſe make of the authority that heaven entruſted 
them with, in quality of his miniſters; and when they 
abuſe it, theſe * ſpirits, zealous for the glory of their 


ſovereign, beſeech God to puniſh their injuſtice and 


ingratitude ; and to humble their pride by caſting them 
from the throne, and reducing them to the moſt abject 
among mankind. | | | : 

(t) God, to make theſe important truths ſtill more 
ſenſible, ſhows Daniel four dreadful beaſts who riſe 
from a vaſt ſea, in which the four winds combat to- 
gether with fury; and, under thefe ſymbols, he re- 
preſents to the prophet the origin, the characteriſticks, 
and fall of the four great empires, which are to go- 

vern the whole world ſucceſſively. A dreadful, bur 
too real image! For, empires riſe out of noiſe and 
confuſion; they ſubſiſt in blood and ſlaughter ; they 
_ exerciſe their power with violence and cruelty ; they 

think it glorious to carry terrour and deſolation into 
all places; but yet, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, 
they are ſubje& to continual viciflitudes, and unfore- 
ſeen deſtruction. 7 | 
(u) The prophet then relates more particularly the 
character of each of theſe empires. After having re- 


preſented the empire of the Babylonians under the 
image of à lioneſs, and that of the Medes and Per- 


8 | - G g 3 g ſians 
(7) Dan. iv. 32, 34, 35, 36. (5) Ibid. ver. 14. (7) Ibid. vii. 2, 3. 
(u) Ibid. ver. 4 5» 6. ä 

* It was at the defire of theſe angels, that Nabuchodonoſor was driven 
from the ſociety of men to herd with wild beafls, © 
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them, with the ſame eaſe as the wind carries off the 
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ſians under the form of a bear greedy of prey, he 
draws the picture of the Grecian monarchy, by pre- 


ſenting us with ſuch of its characteriſticks, as it is more 


immediately known by. Under the image of a ſpotted 


leopard, with four heads and four wings, he ſhadows 
Alexander, intermixed with good and bad qualities; 


raſh and impetuous in his reſolutions, rapid in his con- 
queſts; flying with the ſwiftneſs of a bird of prey, 
rather than marching with the weight of an army, 
laden with the whole equipage of war; ſupported by 
the valour and capacity of his generals, four of whom, 
after having aſſiſted him in conquering his empire, 
divide it among themſelves. - | 


(x) To this picture the prophet adds elſewhere new 


touches, He enumerates the order of the ſucceſſion 
of the kings of Perſia ; he declares, in preciſe terms, 


that after the three firſt kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyles, 


and Darius, a fourth monarch will ariſe, who is 
Xerxes; and that he will exceed all his predeceſſors 
in power and in riches ; that. this prince, puffed with 
the idea of his own grandeur, which ſhall have roſe 


'to its higheſt pitch, will afſemble all the people in 


his boundleſs dominions, and lead them to the con- 


| queſt of Greece. But as the prophet takes notice only 


of the march of this multitude, and does not tell us 
what ſucceſs they met with, he thereby gives us pretty 
clearly to underſtand, that Xerxes, a ſoft, injudicious, 
and fearful prince, will not have the leaſt fucceſs in 
any of his projects. 5 95S 


(y) On the contrary, from among the Greeks in 
queſtion, attacked unſucceſsfully by the Perfians, 


there will ariſe a king of a genius and turn of mind 


quite different from that of Xerxes; and this is Alex- 


ander the Great. He ſhall be a bold, valiant monarch; 


he ſhall ſucceed in all his enterpriſes; he ſhall 


extend his dominion far and vide, and ſhall. eſta- 


bliſh an irreſiſtible power on the ruins of the van- 


quiſhed nations : But at a time when he ſhall imagine 


himſelf to be moſt firmly ſeated on the throne, he 


(x) Ban. xi, 2. (2 Ibid. ver. 3, 4. my 


o WLEXANDER. 
ſhall loſe his life, with the regal dignity, and not 
leave any poſterity to ſucceed him in it. This 
new monarchy, loſing on a ſudden the ſplendour and 
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r for which it was fo renowned under Alexan- 


der, ſhall divide itſelf towards the four winds of 
heaven. From its ruins there ſhall ariſe not only 
four great kingdoms, Egypt, Syria, Aſia Minor, and 
| Macedon, but alſo ſeveral other foreigners, or Barba- 
| rians ſhall uſurp its provinces, and form kingdoms out 
of theſe. : | | DS 
(z) In fine, in the eighth chapter, the prophet com- 
pleres the deſcription in ſtill ſtronger colours, the cha- 
racer, the battles, the ſeries of ſucceſſes, the riſe and 
fall of theſe two rival empires, By the image he 
gives of a powerful ram, having two horns of an un- 
equal length, he declares that the firſt of theſe em- 
pires ſhall be compoſed of Perſians and Medes; that 
its ſtrength ſhall conſiſt in the union of theſe two 
nations; that the Perſians ſhall nevertheleſs exceed 
the Medes in authority; that they ſhall have a ſeries of 
conqueſts, without meeting with any oppoſition; that 


they ſhall firſt extend them towards the weſt, by 


ſubduing the Lydians, the provinces of Aſia Minor, 
and Thrace; that they ſhall afterwards turn their 


arms towards the north, in order to ſubdue part of | 


Scythia, and the nations bordering on the Caſpian 
ſea; in fine, that they ſhall endeavour to enlarge their 
dominions towards the ſouth, by ſubjecting Egypt 
and Arabia; but that they ſhall not invade the nations 
o& On A on 0-H EM 8 
The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards ex- 


hibited to Daniel, under the ſymbol of a he-goat of 


prodigious ſize; he perceives that the Macedonian 


army will march from the weſt, in order to invade 
the empire of the Perſians; that it will be headed by 


a warrior famous for his power and glory; that it 
will take immenſe marches in queft of the enemy, 
even in the very heart of his dominions; that it 
ſhall advance towards this enemy with ſuch rapidity, 


AS 6. that 


[x) Dan. viti, 
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that it will ſeem only to ſkim the ground; that it 


will give this empire its mortal wound; entirely ſubvert 
it by repeated victories, and deſtroy the double power 
of the Perſians and Medes; during which not one 


- monarch, whether its ally or neighbour, ſhall give it 


the leaſt ſuccour. | 

But as ſoon as this monarchy ſhall have roſe to its 
greateſt height, Alexander, who formed its greateſt 
ſtrength, ſhall be ſnatched from it; and then there 
will ariſe, towards the four parts of the world, four 


| Grecian monarchies, which, though vaſtly inferior to 


that of Alexander, will, however, be very conſider- 


able. 


original text. 


Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, 
than a ſeries of propheſies, all of them ſo clear, ſo 
exact, and ſo circumſtantial; propheſies, which go 
ſo far as to point out, that a prince ſhall die without 
leaving a ſingle ſucceſſor from among his own family, 
and that four of his generals will divide his em- 
pire between them? But we muſt peruſe theſe pro- 
pheſies in the ſcriptures themſelves. The Vulgate 
agrees, a few places excepted, pretty nearly with the 
Hebrew, which I ſhall tranſiate “ agreeable to the 

(a) In the third year of the reign of king Belſhazzar, 
a viſion appeared unto me, even unto me Daniel, after 
that which appeared unto me at the firſt. And I ſawina 


iſion (and it came to paſs. when I ſaw, that TI was at 


Shuſhan in the palace, which is in the province of Elam) 
and I ſaw in a viſion, and I was by the river of Ulai. 
Then I liſted up mine eyes, and ſaw, and behold there 


Stood before the river a Rau, which had two horns, and 


could deliver out of his hand, but he did according 10 his 


the iwo Borns were high : But one was higher than the 
other, and the higher came up laſt. I ſaw the ram puſhing 
weſtward, and northward, and ſouthward: So that no 
beaſts might fland before him, neither was there any tbas 


wilh, 


| | (a) Dan. viii. 1—8. | 
* We bawe not followed Mr. Rollin's tranſlation bere, believing it more 
preper to make uſe of our awwn nr of the Bible. ; 
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will, and became great. And as I was conſidering, be- 
hold an be-goat came from the weſt, on the face of the 
dobole earth, and touched not the ground; and the goat 

had a notable horn between his eyes. And he came to the 
ram that had two horns, which ] had ſeen ſtanding before 
the river, and ran unto him in the fury of his power. And 
1 ſaw bim come cloſe unto the ram, and he was moved 
with choler againſt him, and ſmote the ram, and brake 
his two horns, and there was no power in the ram to ſtand 
before him, but he caſt him down to the ground, and 
ſtamped upon bim: And there was none that could deliver 
the ram out of bis hand. Therefore the he-goat waxed 
very great, and when he was ſtrong, the great horn was 
broken ;, and from it came out four notable ones towards 
the four winds of heaven. „ 

A great number of very important reflections might 
be made on the propheſies I have now repeated: But 
theſe I ſhall leave to the reader's underſtanding and 
religion, and will make but one remark; on which 


however I ſhall not expatiate ſo much as the ſubject 
might deſerve. | 
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The Almighty preſides in general over all events 


which happen in the world; and rules, with abſolute 
ſway, the fate of all men in particular, of all cities, 
and of all empires; but then he conceals the ope- 


rations of his wiſdom, and the wonders of his provi- 


dence, beneath the veil of natural cauſes and ordi- 
nary events. All that profane hiſtory exhibits to us, 
whether ſieges, or the conqueſts of cities; battles 
won or loſt, empires eſtabliſned or overthrown; in 
all theſe, I ſay, there appears nothing but what is 
human and natural : God ſeems to have no concern 


in theſe things, and we ſhould be tempted to believe 


that he abandons men entirely to their views, their 


talents, and their paſſions; if we, perhaps, except 


the Jewiſh nation, whom he conſidered as his own 


peculiar people. 2 


To prevent our falling into a temptation ſo re- 


pugnant to religion and even reaſon itſelf, God breaks 


at every interval his ſilence, diſperſes the clouds which 


hide 


— 
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kide him, and condeſcends to diſcover to us the ſecret 
ſprings of his providence, by cauſing his prophets to 
foretell, a long ſeries of years before the event, the fate 
he has prepared for the different nations of the earth. 
He reveals to Daniel the order, the ſucceſſion, and the 
different characteriſticks of the four great empires, to 
. which he is determined to ſubject all the nations of the 
univerſe, viz. that of the Babylonians, of the Perſians - 
and Medes, of the Greeks, and, laſtly, that of the 
Romans. _ Eo EY 
It is in the ſame view that he inſiſts, very ſtrongly, 
on the two moſt famous conquerors that ever exiſted; 
I mean, Cyrus and Alexander, the one founder, the 
other deſtroyer, of the powerful empire of Perſia, He 
cauſes the former to be called by his name two hundred 
years before his birth; prophefies, by the mouth of 
Iſaiah, his victories; and relates the ſeveral circum - 
ſtances of the taking of Babylon,” the like of which 
had never been feen before. On this occaſion, he 
points out Alexander, by the mouth of Daniel, and 
aſcribes ſuch qualities and characteriſticks as can agree 
with none but him, and which denote him as plainly as 
if he had been named. 5 
Theſe paſſages of fcripture, in which God explains 
himſelt clearly, ſhould be confidered as very precious; 
and ſerve as ſo many keys to open to us the path to 
the fecret methods by which he governs the world. 
Theſe faint glimmerings of light ſhould enable a 
rational and religious man to fee every _ elſe 
clearly; and make him conclude, from what is ſaid of 
the four great empires of Cyrus and Alexander, of 
Babylon and Tyre, that we ought to acknowledge and 
admire, in the ſeveral events of profane hiſtory, God's 
perpetual care and regard for all men and all ſtates, 
whoſe deſtiny depends entirely on his wiſdom, his 
power, and his pleaſure. e | _ 
We may eaſily figure to ourſelves the great joy 
and admiration with which Alexander was filled, upon 
hearing ſuch clear, ſuch circumſtantial, and. advan- 
tageous promiſes. Before he left Jeruſalem, he 
, | = | aſſembled 
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aſſembled the Jews, and bid them aſk any favour what- 
ſoever. They anſwered, that their requeſt was, to 
be allowed to live according to the laws which their 
anceftors had left them, and to be exempt, the 
| ſeventh year, from their uſual tribute; and for this 
_ reaton, becauſe they were forbid, by their laws, to ſow 
their fields, and conſequently could have no harveſt, 
Alexander granted their requeſt, and, upon the high- 
prieſt's beſeeching him to ſuffer the Jews, who lived 
in Babylonia and Media, to live likewiſe agreeable to 
their own laws, he alſo indulged them in this par- 
ticular with the utmoſt humanity ; and faid further, 
that in cafe any of them would be willing to ſerve 
under his ſtandards, he would give them leave to 
follow their own way of worſhip, and to obſerve their 
reſpective cuſtoms: Upon which offer great numbers 
lifted themſelves. „5 
He was ſcarce come from Jeruſalem, but the Sa- 
maritans waited upon him with great pomp and cere- 
mony, humbly entreating him to do them alfo the 
honour to viſit their temple. As thefe had ſubmitted 
voluntarily to Alexander, and ſent him fuccours, they 
imagined that they deſerved his favour much more than 
the Jews; and flattered themſelves that they fhould 
obtain the fame, and even much greater indulgence. 
It was in this view they made the pompous proceſſion 
above-mentioned, in order to invite Alexander to 
their city; and the eight thouſand men they had ſent 
to ſerve under him, joined in the requeſt made by 
their countrymen. Alexander thanked them cour- 
teouſty; but ſaid, that he was obliged to march into 
Egypt, and therefore had no time to loſe; however, 
that he would viſit their city at his return, in caſe he 
had opportunity. They then beſought him to exempt 
them from paying a tribute every ſeventh year; upon 
which Alexander aſked them, whether they were Jews? 
They made an ambiguous anſwer, which the king 
not having time to examine, he alſo ſuſpended this 
matter till his return, and immediately continued his 
march towards Gaza © 
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- (5). Upon his arrival before that city, he found it 


provided with a ſtrong garriſon, commanded by Betis, 


one of Darius's eunuchs. This governour, who was a 
brave man, and very faithful to his ſovereign, defended 
it with great vigour againſt Alexander. As this was 
the only inlet or paſs into Egypt, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary for him to. conquer it, and therefore he was 
obliged to beſiege it. But although every art of war 
was employed, notwithſtanding his ſoldiers fought | 
with the utmoſt intrepidity, he was however forced to 
lie two months before it. Exaſperated at its holding 


out ſo long, and his receiving two wounds, he was 


reſolved to treat the governour, the inhabirants, and 

ſoldiers, with a barbarity abſolutely inexcuſable ; for 
he cut ten thouſand men to pieces, and ſold all the 
reſt, with their wives and children, for ſlaves. When 
Betis, who had been taken priſoner in the laſt aſſault, 


was brought before him, Alexander, inſtead of uſing 


him kindly, as his valour and fidelity juſtly merited, 


this young monarch, who otherwiſe eſteemed bravery 
even in an enemy, fired on that occaſion with an inſolent 


Joy, ſpoke thus to him : Betis, thou ſhalt not die the 


death thou defiredſs. Prepare therefore to ſuffer all thoſe 
torments which revenge can invent. Betis, looking upon 


the king not only with a firm, but an haughty air, did 


ſubeunte fortuna, Quint. Curt. 


not make the leaſt reply to his menaces; upon which 


the king, more enraged than before at his diſdain- 


ful ſilence - Ohſerve, ſaid he, I beſeech you, that dumb 


arrogance. Has he bended the knee? Has he ſpoke but 


even ſo much as one ſubmiſſive word ? But I will conquer 
this obſtinate filence, and will force groans from him, if 
T can draw nothing elſe. At laſt Alexander's anger 
roſe to fury; his conduct now beginning to change 
with his fortune: Upon which he ordered a hole to 
be made through his heels, when a rope being put 
through them, and this being tied to a chariot, he 
> | | ordered 


(5) Diod. 1. xvii. p. 526. Arrian. I. ii. p. 101—103.- Quint. Curt. 
I. iv. c. 6. Plut. in Alex. p. 679. | 


* Iram' deinde vertit in rabiem, jam tum ' peregrinos ritus nova 


OF ALEXANDER. 1 
ordered his ſoldiers to drag Betis round the city till he 
died. He boaſted his having imitated on this occaſion, 

Achilles, from whom he was deſcended; who, as 
Homer relates, cauſed the dead body of Hector to be 
dragged in the ſame manner, round the walls of 
Troy; “as if a man ought ever to pride himſelf for 
having imitated ſo ill an example. Both were ve 
barbarous, but Alexander was much more fo, in cauſ- 
ing Betis to be dragged alive; and for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe he had ſerved his m— with bravery 
and fidelity, by defending a city with which he had 
intruſted him; a fidelity, that ought to have been ad- 

mired, and even rewarded, by an enemy, rather than 
puniſhed in ſo cruel a manner. - 
He ſent the greateſt part of the plunder he found 
in Gaza to Olympias, to Cleopotra his ſiſter, and 
to his friends. He alſo preſented Leonidas, his pre- 
ceptor, with five hundred quintals, (or an hundred 
weight) of frankincenſe, and an hundred quintals of 
myrrh; calling to mind a caution Leonidas had given 
him when but a child, and which ſeemed, even at 
that time, to preſage the conqueſts this monarch had 
lately achieved. For Leonidas, «obſerving Alexan- 
der take up whole handfuls of incenſe at a facrifice, 
and throw it into the fire, ſaid to him : Alexander, when 
you ſhall have eonquered the country which produces theſe 
ſpices, you then may be as profuſe of incenſe as you pleaſe ;; 
but, till that day comes, be ſparing of what you have. 
The monarch therefore writ to Leonidas as follows : 
1 ſend you a large quantity of incenſe and myrrh, in order 
that you. may no longer be ſo reſerved\and ſparing in your 
ſacrifices to the gods. | 2: 
(c) As ſoon as Alexander had ended the ſiege of A. NI. 
Gaza, he left a garriſon there, and turned the whole 23 
power of his arms towards Egypt. In ſeven days 331. 
march he arrived before Peluſium, whither a great 
number of Egyptians had aſſembled with all ima- 
pt 1 5 ginable 

(e) Diod. 1. xvii. p. 326-529. Arrian. I. iii. p. 104—110. 
| TOE 3 p · 679—681, Quint. Curt. I. iv. c. 7 & 8. Juſtin. ö 

pDbDʒaäocipit exemplar vitiis imitabile, Horat. 
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: ginable diligence to recognize him for their fove- | 


The hatred theſe people bore to the Perſians was 


ſo great, that they valued very little who ſhould be 


their king, provided they could but meet with a 
hero to reſcue them from the inſolence and indignity 


with which themſelves, and thoſe who profeſſed their 


religion, were treated. For, how falle ſocver a 


religion may be (and it is ſcarce poſſible to imagine one 
more abſurd than that of the Egyprians) ſo long as it 
continues to be the eſtabliſhed religion, the people will 
not ſuffer it to be. inſulted; nothing affecting their 
minds ſo ſtrongly, nor firing them to à greater de- 


gree. Ochus had cauſed their god Apis to be mur- 


thered, in a manner highly inj urious to themſelves and 
their religion; and the Perſians, to whom he had left 
the government, continued to make the ſame mock of 

that deity. Thus ſeveral circumſtances had ren- 
dered the Perſians ſo odious, that, upon Amyntas's 
coming a little before with a handful of men, he found 
them prepared to join, and aſſiſt him in expelling the 


Perſians. 


This Amyntas had deſerted from Alexander, and 


_ entered into the ſervice of Darius. He had com- 


manded the Grecian forces at the battle of Iſſus; and 
having fled into Syria, by the country lying towards 
Tripoli, with four thouſand men, he had there ſeiſed 
upon as many veſſels as he wanted, burned the reſt, 
and immediately ſet fail towards the iſland of Cy- 


prus, and afterwards towards Peluſium, which he 
took by ſurpriſe, upon feigning that he had been 


honoured with a commiſſion from Darius, appoint- 
ing him governour of Egypt, in the room of Sabaces, 
killed in the battle of Iflus. As ſoon as he found 


himſelf poſſeſſed of this important city, he threw off 
the maſk, and made publick pretenſions to the crown 


of Egypt; declaring, that the motive of his coming 


was to expel the Perſians. Upon this a multitude 


of Egyptians, who wiſhed. for nothing ſo earneſtly 
as to tree themſelves from theſe inſupportable ty- 
| E573 rants; 
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oH ALEXANDER. 
Pang? went over to him. He then marched directly 
| for Memphis, the capital of the kingdom; when, 


ſhut up in the city. But, after he had gained 


455 


comin 5 to a battle, he defeated the Perſians, and 


this victory, having neglected to keep his ſoldiers 


r, they e, up and ee in ſearch of 
plunder; which the enemy ſeeing, they ſallied out 
upon ſuch as remained, and cut them to pieces, with 
Amyntas their leader, 


This event, ſo far from leſſening the averſion the 


Egyptians had for the Perſians, increaſed it ſtill more; 
ſo that the moment Alexander appeared upon the 


frontiers, the people, who were all diſpoſed to receive | 


that monarch, ran in crowds to ſubmit to him. His 
arrival, at the head of a powerful army, preſented 
them with a ſecure ion, which Amyntas could 
not afford them; and, from this conſideration, they 

all declared openly i in his favour. Mazzus, who com- 
manded in Memphis, finding it would be to no 
purpoſe for him to reſiſt ſo triumphant. an army, 
and that Darius, his ſovereign, was not in a con- 
dition to fuccour him; he therefore ſet open the gates 
of the city to the conqueror, and gave up eight hun- 
dred talents, about one hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds, and-all the king's furniture. Thus Alexander 


poſſeſſed himſelf of all Egypt, without meeting with 


the leaſt oppoſition. 


At Memphis he formed a deſign of viſiting the 
temple of Jupiter-Ammon. This temple was ſituated 
in the midſt of the ſandy deſarts of Libya, and twelve 


days journey from Memphis. (4) Ham, the ſon of 


Noah, firſt peopled Egypt and Libya, after the flood; 
and, when idolatry began to gain ground in the world 


ſome time after, he was the chief deity of theſe two 
countries in which his deſcendents had continued. A 


temple was built to his honour in the midſt of theſe 
deſarts, upon a ſpot of pretty good ground, about two 
leagues (e) broad, which formed a kind of iſland in 
a Fa of ſand. Ir is he whom the Greeks. call Zzvs, 


Jupiter, 
(a) Plin; lib, v. c. gg (e) Forty furlongs, 
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E HISTQRY 5 
Jupiter, and the Egyptians Ammon. In proceſs of 
time theſe two names were joined, and he was called 
Jupiter- Ammon. - 

The motive of this journey, which was equally raſh 
and dangerous, was owing to a ridiculous vanity, 
Alexander, having read in Homer, and other fabulous 
authors of antiquity, that moſt of their heroes were 
repreſented as ſons of ſome deity; and, as he himſelf 
was deſirous of paſſing for an hero, he was determined 
to have ſome god for his father. Accordingly, he fixed 
upon Jupiter-Ammon for this purpoſe, and began by 
bribing the prieſts, and teaching them the part they 
were to act. EET = 
It would have been to no purpoſe, had any one en- 
deavoured to divert him from a deſign, which was 
great in no other circumſtances than the pride and 
extravagance that gave birth to it. Puffed up with 
his victories, he had already began to aſſume, as 
Plutarch obſerves, that character of tenaciouſneſs and 
inflexibility which will do nothing but command; 
which cannot ſuffer advice, and much leſs bear oppo- 
ſition; which knows neither obſtacles nor dangers z 
which makes the beautiful to conſiſt in impoſſibility; 
| in a word, which fancies itſelf able to force, not only 
| | enemies, but fortreſſes, ſeaſons, and the whole order 
of nature; the uſual effect of a long ſeries of proſ- 
perities, which ſubdues the ſtrongeſt, and makes them 
at length forget that they are men. We, ourſelves, 
have ſeen a famous + conqueror, who boaſted his 
treading in the ſteps of Alexander, carry further than 
he had ever done this kind of ſavage heroiſm ; and lay 
it down as a maxim to himſelf, never to recede from 
his reſolution. „ | | 

A.M. Alexander therefore ſets out; but going down 

A f. c. from the river Memphis, till he came to the ſea, he 

331, Coaſts it; and, after having paſſed Canopus, © ob- 
ED 1 5 | exves, 


* * 


* For this reaſon the city of of Ammon, ts called by the Greeks 
Egypt, which the ſcriptures I call. A, or the city of Jupiter. 
No-Ammon (the city of Ham) or + Charles XII. king of Sweden 

1 Jerem. xlvi. 25. Exel, XXX. 15. Nahum iii. 8. * 
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ſetves, oppoſite to the ifland of Pharos, a ſpot he 
thought very well fituated! for the building of a city. 
He himſelf drew the os of it, and marked out the 
ſeveral- places where the temples and publick ſquares 


were to be erected. For the building it, he employed 
Dinocrates the architect, who had acquired great repu- 


tation by his rebuilding, at Epheſus; the temple of 
Diana, which Heroftratus had burnt. This city he 


called after his own name, and it afterwards' roſe to 
be the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour, which 
was very commodious, had the Mediterranean on one 
ſide, and the Nile and the Red-ſea in its neighbour- 


hood, it drew all the traffick of the eaſt and weſt; and 
thereby became, in a very little time, one of the moſt 
flouriſhing cities in the univerſe. Þ * =» 


Alexander had a journey to'go of ſixteen hundred 


ſtadia, or fourſcore French . to the temple of 
jupiter Ammon; and moſt of the way was through 

ſandy deſarts. The ſoldiers were patient enough for 
the two firſt days march, before they arrived in the 
vaſt dreadful ſolitudes; but as ſoon as they found 
themſelves in vaſt plains, covered with ſands of a 
_ prodigious depth, they were greatly terrified. Sur- 
rounded, as with a ſea, they gazed round as far as 
their ſight could extend, to diſcover, if poſſible, 
ſome place that was inhabited; but all in vain, for 
they could not perceive ſo much as a ſingle tree, not 
the leaſt footſteps of any land that had been culti- 
vated. To increaſe their calamity, the water, that they 
had brought in goat-ſkins, upon camels, now failed; 
and there was not ſo much as a ſingle drop in all that 


| ſandy deſart. They therefore were reduced to the 


ſad condition of dying almoſt with thirſt; not to 
mention the danger they were in of being buried un- 
der mountains of ſand, that are ſometimes raiſed 

the winds; and which had formerly deſtroyed fifty 


thouſand of Cambyſes's troops. Every thing was by 


this time ſcorched to ſo violent a degtee, and the air 

became ſo hot, that the men could ſcarcely breathe z 

when, on a ſudden, whether by chance, ſay the 
Vor. IV. | — iſtori 


THE HIS TORX 
hiſtorians, or the immediate indulgence of heaven, the 
ſky was ſo completely overſpread with thick clouds, 
that they hid the ſun, which was a great relief to the 
army; though they were ſtill in prodigious want of 
water. But the ſtorm having diſcharged itſelf in a 
violent rain, every ſoldier got as much as he wanted; 
and ſome had ſo violent a thirſt, that they ſtood with 
their mouths open, and catched the rain as it fell.- The 
judicious reader knows what judgement he is to form 
of theſe marvellous incidents, with which hiſtorians 
have thought proper to embelliſh this relation. | 
They were ſeveral days in croſſing theſe. deſarts, 
and, upon their arriving near the place where the 
oracle ſtood, they perceived a great number of ravens 
flying before the moſt advanced ſtandard. Theſe ra- 
vens, ſometimes, flew to the ground when the army 
marched ſlowly ; and, at other times, advanced for- 
ward, to ſerve them as guides, till they, at laſt, came 
to the temple of the god. A vaſtly-ſurpriſing cir- 
cumſtance is, that although this oracle be ſituated in 
the midſt of an almoſt boundleſs ſolitude, it never- 
theleſs is ſurrounded with a grove, ſo very ſhady, 
that the ſun- beams can ſcarcely pierce it; not to 
mention that this grove or wood is watered with 
ſeveral ſprings of freſh water, which preſerve it in per- 
petual verdure. It is related, that near this grove there 
is another, in the midſt of which is a fountain, called 
the water, or fountain of the ſun. At day-break it is 
luke- warm, at noon cold; but in the evening it grows 
warmer inſenſibly, and at midnight is boiling hot; after 
this, as day approaches, it decreaſes in heat, and con- 
tinues this viciſſitude for ever. F | 
The god, who is worſhipped in this temple, is not 


repreſented under the form which painters and ſculp- 


tors generally give to gods; for he is made of eme- 
ralds, and other precious ſtones, and from the head 
to the, *. nayel, reſembles a ram. The king being 
come into the temple, the ſenior prieſt declared him 
18 | Elos n „ 
hie faſage in Quintus Curtius is pretty difficult, and is wariouſ? 
 e#xPlained by interpreters, K +4 2 
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to be the ſon of Jupiter; and aſſured, that the god 
himſelf beſtowed this name upon him. Alexander 
accepted it with joy, and acknowledged Jupiter as his 


father. He afterwards aſked the prieſt, whether his 


07 


father Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of the 


whole world? To which the prieſt, who was as much 


a flatterer as the king was vain-glorious, anſwered, 
that he ſhould be monarch of the univerſe. At laſt, 


he enquired, whether all his father's murtherers had 


been puniſhed , but the prieſt replied, that he blaſ- 
phemed; that his father was immortal; but that with 
regard to the murtherers of Philip, they had all been 
extirpated; adding, that he ſhould be invincible, and 
afterwards take his ſeat among the deities. Having 
ended his ſacrifice, he offered magnificent preſents to 


the god, and did not forget the prieſts, who had been 


ſo faithful to his intereſt. 


Swelled with the ſplendid title of the ſon of Jupiter, 


and fancying himſelf raiſed above the human ſpecies, 
he returned from his journey as from a triumph. From 
that time, in all his letters, his orders and decrees, he 
always wrote in the ſtyle following: (F) ALEXANDER 
KinG, sor oF JUPITER-AMMON : In anſwer to which, 
Olympias, his mother, one day made a very witty re- 
monſtrance in few words, by deſiring him not to quarrel 

any longer with Juno. | 97} HIER 


„ 


Whilſt Alexander prided himſelf in theſe chimeras; 


and taſted the great pleaſure his vanity made him con- 
ceive from this pompous title, every one derided him 


in ſecret; and ſome, who had not yet put on the yoke 


of abject flattery, ventured to reproach him upon that 
account; but they paid very dear for that liberty, as 
the ſequel will ſhow. Not ſatisfied with endeavouring 
to paſs for the ſon of a god, and of being per- 
ſuaded, in caſe this were poſſible, that he really was 
ſuch, he himſelf would alſo paſs for a god; till at 
laſt, Providence having acted that part, of which ſhe 
was pleaſed to make him the inſtrument, brought 
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him to his end, and thereby levelled him with the reſt 


of mortals 


Alexander, upon his return from the temple of 
Jupiter-Ammon, being arrived at the Palus Mareotis, 
which was not far from the iſland of. Pharos, made a 
viſit to the new city, part of which was now built, 
He took the beſt methods poſſible to people it, in- 
viting thither all ſorts of perſons, to whom he offered 
the moſt advantageous conditions. (g) He drew to it, 
among others, a conſiderable number of Jews, by al- 
lowing them very great privileges; for, he not only left 


them the free exerciſe of their religion and laws, but 
put them on the ſame foot in every reſpect with the 


acedonians, whom he ſettled there. From thence he 
went to Memphis, where he ſpent the winter. ES 

Varro obſerves, that at the time this king built 
Alexandria, the uſe of papyrus (for writing). was foun 


in Egypt; but this I ſhall mention elſewhere. = 


. 


() During Alexander's ſtay in Memphis, he ſettle 


the affairs of Egypt, ſuffering none but Macedonians 


to command the troops. He divided the country into 


_ diſtricts, over each of which he appointed a lieute- 


nant, who received orders from himſelf only; not 
thinking it ſafe to entruſt the general command of all 
the troops to one ſing]. perſon, in ſo large and popu- 


lous a country. With regard to the civil govern- 
ment, he inveſted one Doloaſpes with the whole power 


of it; for, being deſirous that Egypt ſhould ſtill be 
governed by its ancient laws and cuſtoms, he was of 
opinion that a native of Egypt, to whom they muſt 
be familiar, was fitter for that office than any foreigner 
whatſoever. | | | To 
To haſten the building of this new city, he a 

rap goin Cleomenes inſpector over it; with orders for 
mum to levy the tribute which Arabia was to pay. 
But this Cleomenes was a very wicked wretch, who 
abuſed his authority, and oppreſſed the people with the 
utmoſt barbarity. OL. | | 

| n. _ Appian. *(#) Arrian 1, iii. p. 108110. : 
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ren vil. Alxxanbes, after 1 return from 5 
reſolves to go in purſuit of Darius. At his ſetting out, 
he hears of the death of that monarch's queen. He 

Cauſes the ſeveral honours to be paid her which were 
dus to ber rank. He paſſes the Euphrates and J. 5 
and comes up, with- Bunten T. be 22822 8 
Arbelu. 


(i) LEXANDER having ſettled the affairs G 
Egypt, ſet out from thence about ſpring- time, t 
march into the eaſt againſt Darius. In his way 4 
Paleſtine, he heard news which gave him great unea- 
ſineſs. At his going into Egypt, he had appointed 
Andromachus, whom he highly eſteemed, governor 
of Syria and Paleſtine. Andromachus coming to Sa- 
maria to ſettle ſome affairs in that country, the Samari- 
tans mutinied; and ſetting fire to the houſe in which he 
was, burnt bim alive. It is very probable, that this was 
occaſioned by the rage with which that people were 
fired, at their having been denied the ſame privileges 
that had been granted the Jews, their enemies. Alex- 
ander was highly n againſt them for this 
cruel action, and accordingly he put to death all thoſe 
who had any hand in it, baniſhed the reſt from the city of 
Samaria, ſupplying their room with a colony of Macedo- 
nians, and divided the reſt of their lands among the Jews. 

He made ſome ſtay in Tyre, to ſettle the various 
affairs of the countries he left behind him, and ad- 
vanced towards new conqueſts. | 

He was ſcarce ſet out, but an cunuch brought A. M. 
word, that Darius's conſort was dead in child-bed. At. fc. 
Hearing this, he returned back, and went into the 330. 
tent of Syſigambis, whom he found bathed in tears, a 

and lying on the ground, in the midſt of the young 
princeſſes, who alſo were weeping; and near them 
the ſon of Darius, a child, who was the more 
H h 3 5 worthy 

(5 Diod. 1. xvii. p. 530-536. Arrian. I. iii. p. 111—127. Plu- 


tarch. in Alex. p. . Q Curt. I. iv. c. 9—16. Juſtin. |. xi. 
c. 12— 14. 


| * Ob id ipſum miſerabilis, tem, maxima ex parte ad ipſum 
quod nondum enticbat calamita- redundantem. A. Curt. 
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worthy of compaſſion, as he was leſs ſenſible to evils, 


which concerned him more than any other. Alexan- 
ander conſoled them in ſo kind and tender a manner, as 
plainly ſhowed that he himſelf was deeply and ſincerely 
afflicted. He cauſed her funeral obſequies to be per- 
formed with the utmoſt ſplendour and magnificence. 
One of the eunuchs who ſuperintended the chamber, 
and who had been taken with the princeſſes, fled from 


the camp, and ran to Darius, whom he informed of 
His conſort's death. The Perſian "monarch. was ſeiſed 


with the moſt violent affliiion upon bak 120 this 


news, particularly, as he ſuppoſed ſhe would not be 
allowed the funeral ceremonies due to her exalted 


rank. But the eunuch undeceived him on this oc- 


caſion, by telling him the honours which Alexander 


had paid his queen after her death, and the cjvilitics 
he had always ſhown. her. in her life-time. Darius, 
upon heating theſe words, was fired with ſuſpicions 
of ſo horrid. a kind, that they did got : Jeave, him a 
moments quiet. 

Taking the eunuch aſide, he ſpoke” to him” as fol- 
lows. a If thou doſt ſtill acknowledge Darius for 
lord and ſovereign, tell me, by the reſpect and ve- 

neration thou oweſt to that great ſplendour of Mi- 
thres, which enlightens us, and to this hand which 
the king ſtretches out to thee; tell me, I ſay, 
whether, in bemoaning the death. of Statira, I do 
not bewail the leaſt of her evils ; and. whether, as 
ſhe fell into the hands of a. young "monarch, ſhe 
did. not firſt loſe her honour, and afterwards. her 
life.“ The eunuch, throwing himſelf. at, Darius's 
feet, beſought him not to think ſo injuriouſly of Alex- 
-ander's virtue; nor diſhonour, his wife and fiſter after 
her death; and not deprive himſelf. of the greateſt 


"66 
ct 


conſolation he could poſſibly have in his misfortunes, 
vis. to be firmly perſuaded, that the prince, who had 


- triumphed over him, was luperiour to the frailties of 
f other men; that he ought rather to admire e 


As 


| 3007 under that of Mithra. 


e Perſians 3 the * under the name of Mithres, and the 
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as he had given the Perſian ladies much ſtronger 
proofs of his virtue and continence, than he had given 
the Perſians themſelves of his valour. After this, he 
confirmed all he had before ſaid, by the moſt dreadful 
oaths and imprecãtions; and then gave him a particular z 
account of what publick fame had related, con- 
cerning the wiſdom, waage des, and maine of 
Alexander. — 

Darius, returning into che hall where his courtiers 
were aſſembled, and lifting up. his hands to heaven, 
he broke into the following prayer: Ye gods, who 
« preſide over the birth of men, and Who diſpoſe- -of 

Tu and empires, grant that, after having raiſed 
« the fortune of Perſia from its dejected ſtate, I may 
e tranſmit-it to my deſcendents with the ſame luſtre 
in which I received it; in order that, after having 
triumphed over my enemies, I may acknowledge 
the favours which Alexander has ſhown in my 
calamity to perſons, who, of all others, are molt 
dear to me: Or, in caſe the time ordained. by 
the fates is at laſt come, or that it muſt ne- 
9 « cefſarily happen, from the anger of the gods, or 
* the ordinary, viciſſitudes of human affairs, that the 
„ empire of Perſia . muſt end; grant, great 
« that none but Alexander may aſcend the chrone of 
« Cyrus.“ Y 8 18 ; 

In the mean time, Alexander having ſet out upon 
his march, arrived with his whole army at Thapſacus, 
where he paſſed a. bridge that lay croſs the Euphrates, 
and continued his journey towards the Tygris, where 
he expected to come up with the enemy. Darius had 
already made overtures of peace to him twice, but 
finding at laſt that there were no hopes of their con- 
- cluding. one, unleſs he . reſigned - the whole empire 

to him, he therefore prepared | himſelf. again for 
battle. For this purpoſe, he , aſſembled; in Baby- 
| lon an army half as numerous again as, that of 
Iſſus, and marched. it towards. Nineveh: His forces 
covered all the plains of Meſopotamia. Advice 
being brought, that the enemy was not far off, he 
Hh 4 cauſed 
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' eauſed Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, to advance 


at the head of a thouſand choſen horſe; and like- 
wiſe gave fix thouſand to Mazæus, governor of the 


province; all whom were to prevent Alexander from 


croſſing 'the river, and to lay waſte the country 
through which that monarch was to Pour : But he ar- 
rived too late. 

Of all the rivers of the eaſt, this 3 is the moſt rapid; 
and not only a great number of rivulets mix in its 
waves, but thoſe alſo drag along great ſtones; ſo that 
it is named Tygris, by reaſon of its prodigious rapi- 
dity, an arrow being ſo called in the Perſian tongue. 
Alexander ſounded thoſe parts of the river which were 


fordable, and there the water, at the enterance, came 


up to the horſes bellies, "and in the middle to their 
breaſts. ' Having drawn up his infantry in the form 


of a half moon, and poſted his cavalry on the two 


wings, they advanced tothe current of the water with 
no great difficulty, carrying their arms over their 


heads. The king walked on foot among the infantry, 


and was the firſt who appeared on the oppoſite ſhore, 
where he pointed out witch his hand the ford to the 
ſoldiers; it not being poſſible for him tö make them 
yu him. But it was with the greateſt difficulty they 

hope themſelves above water; becauſe'of the ſlippert- 
neſs of the ſtones, and the impetuoſity of the ſtream. 
Such foldiers as not only. carried their arms; but their 
r alſo, were much more fatigued; for theſe be- 
| ag unable to go forward, were carried: into whirl- 
pools; unleſs they threw away their burthens: At the 
ame time, the great number of clothes Poleing up 
and down, beat away the burthens of ſeveral; and, 


as every man endeavoured to catch at his on things, 


they annoyed one another more than the river did. 
It was to no purpoſe that the king commanded them, 
with a loud voice, to ſave nothing but their arms z 
and aſſured them, that he himſelf would” compen- 


liſten to his admonitions or orders, ſo great was the 
noiſe. and tumult. At laſt, bey all pat dd over that 


park 


fate their > an : for not one of them would 


CV 
part of the ford where the water was ſhalloweſt, and 
the ſtream leſs impetuous, recovering however but A 
ſmall part of their baggage. Os 


* 


It is certain, that this army might eaſily have been 
cut to pieces, had they been oppoſed by a general 
who Jake to conquer; that is, who made ever ſo 
little oppoſirion 'to their paſſa e. But Mazæus, who 
might eaſily have defeated them, had he come up 
when they were craſſing the river in diſorder and 
confufion, did not arrive till they were drawn up in 


battle array. A like good fortune had always at- 
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tended this prince hitherto, both when he paſſed the 


Granicus in fight of ſo prodigious a multitude of 
horfe and foot, who waited his coming on the ſhore ; 
and alſo in the rocks of Cilicia, when he found the 
paſſes! and ſtraits quite open and defenceleſs, where 
a ſmall number of troops might have checked his pro- 


greſs.” This » circumſtance may leſſen our ſurpriſe | 


at that exceſs of boldneſs, which was his peculiar 
charaQeriftick, and which perpetually prompted him 
to attempt blindly the 1 dangers; ſince, as he 


was always fortunate, he never had once room t 


ſuſpe& himſelf guilty of raſhneſs. 
The "King, having encamped two days near the 
river, com Handed his ſoldiers ro be jeady for march- 
ing on the morrow; bur about nine or ten in the 


evening, the moon firſt" loſt its light, and appeared 
afterwards quite ſullied, and, as it were, tinctured with 
blood. Now as this happened juſt before a great 


battle was going to be fought, the doubtful ſucceſs of 
which © fled the army with ſufficient diſquietude, 


they were frft ſtruck with a religious awe, and, be- 


ing afterwards ſeiſed with fear, they cried out, Thar 
heaven difplayed the marks of us anger; and that 
they were rigged againſt the will of it, to the ex- 
* tremities of the earth; that rivers oppoſed their paſ- 
e ſage; that the ſtars refuſed to lend their uſual light; 
* and that they could now ſee nothing but Fours 
V eee 


» Audaciz quoque, d me 


guia nunquam in diſcrimen venit, 
vd viguit, ratio miaui pote 


; an temerè feciſſet. &. Curt. 


| $1 | 
F and ſolitudes; that merely to ſatisfy the ambition 
„of one man, ſo many thouſands ſhed their blood; 
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«* and that for a man who contemned his own coun- 
* try, diſowned his father, and pretended to paſs for 
„ © PE By JJ; . 
Theſe murmurs were riſing to an open inſurrection, 
when Alexander, whom nothing could intimidate, 
ſummoned the officers of the army into his tent, and 


commanded ſuch of the Egyptian ſoothſayers as were 


beſt ſkilled in the knowledge of the ſtars, to declare 
what they thought of this phænomenon. Theſe knew 


very well the natural cauſes of eclipſes of the moon; 


but, without entering into phyſical enquiries, - they 


_ contented themſelves with ſaying, that the ſun was on 


the ſide of the Greeks, and the moon on that of the 
Perſians ; and that, whenever it ſuffered an eclipſe, it 
always threatened the latter with ſome grievous. cala- 
mity, whereof they mentioned ſeveral examples, all 
which they gave as true and indiſputable, Superſti- 
tion has a ſurpriſing aſcendent over the minds of the 
vulgar. How headſtrong and inconſiſtent ſoever they 
may be, yet if they are once ſtruck with a vain image 
of religion, they will ſooner; obey ſoothſayers than 
their leaders. The anſwer made by the Egyptians 
being diſperſed among the ſoldiers, it revived their 
i Et 
The king, purpoſely to take advantage of this ar- 
dour, began his ae after midnight. On his right 
hand lay the Tygris, and on, his left the mountains 
called Gorchæi. Ar day-break the ſcouts whom he 
had fent to view the enemy, brought word, that, Da- 


rius was marching towards him; upon which, he im- 


mediately drew up his forces in battle-array, and ſet 
himſelf at their head. However, it was afterwards 
found, that they were only a detachment of à thou- 
ſand horſe that was going upon diſcoveries, and which 
ſoon retired to the main arniy. Nevertheleſs, news was 
brought the king, that Darius was now but an hundred 
and fifty ꝰ ſtadia from the place where e ee ON 


* Seven or eight leaguer. 


was 
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Not long before this, ſome letters had been inter- 
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cepted, by which Darius ſollicited the Grecian ſol- 


diers either to kill or betray Alexander. Nothing can 
reflect ſo great an odium on the memory of this 
prince, as an attempt of that kind; an attempt ſo ab- 


ject and black, and more than once repeated. Alex- 


ander was in doubt with himſelf, whether it would 
be proper for him to read theſe letters in a full aſſem- 


bly, relying as much on the affection and fidelity of 


the Greeks, as on that of the Macedonians. But 
Parmenio diſſuaded him from it; declaring, that it 
would be dangerous even to awake ſuch thoughts in 


the minds of ſoldiers; that one only was ſufficient to 


ſtrike the blow; and that avarice was capable of at- 
tempting the moſt enormous -crimes. - 
lowed this prudent counſel, and ordered his army to 
„micha: „ 34h, 2 LOT 

Although Darius had twice ſued in vain. for peace, 
and imagined that he had nothing to truſt to but his 
arms; nevertheleſs, being overcome by the advanta- 
geous circumſtances which had been told him con- 
cerning Alexander's tenderneſs and humility towards 
his family, he diſpatched ten of, his chief relations, 


1 - 


The king fol- 


who were to offer him freſh conditions of peace more 


advantageous than the former; and to thank him for 
the kind treatment he had given his family. Darius 
: had, in the former propoſals, given him up all the 
provinces as far as the river Halys; but now he 
added the ſeveral territories ſituate between the Helle- 
ſpont and the Euphrates, that is, all he already poſ- 
ſeſſed. Alexander made the following anſwer: Tell 


your ſoyereign, that thanks, between perſons who 
C 


«that, in cafe I have behaved with clemency to- 


* wards his family, it was for my own ſake, and not 


* 


for his; in confequence of my own inclination, and 
on 


not to pleaſe him. To inſult the unhappy is a 
thing to me unknown. I do not attack either pri- 

ſoners or women, and turn my rage againſt ſuch 
only as are armed for the fight, Did Darius 2 


+ 


make war-againſt each other, are ſuperfluous; -'and 
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6.x peace in a ſincere view, I then would debate 


% on what is to be done; but ſince he fill continues, 
« by letters and by money, to ſpirit up my ſoldiers 
« 50 betray me, and my friends to murther me, I 
therefore am determined to purſue him with the 
« utmoſt vigour z and that not as an enemy, but a 
* poiſoner and An aſſaſſin. It indeed becomes him, | 
$* to offer to yield up to me what I am already poſ- 
<« ſeſſed of | Would he be ſatisfied with ranking him. 


* ſelf as ſecond ta me, without pretending to be my 
“ equal, I might poſſibly. then hear him. Tell him, 


that the warld will not permit two ſuns, nor two 
© ſoyereigns. Let him therefore chooſe either to ſur- 
„ render to- day, or fight me to-morrow, and not 
flatter himſelf with the hopes of obtaining better 


.* ſucceſs than he has hitherto had.“ Darius's pro- 


poſals are certainly not reaſonable; but then, is Alex- 


anders anſwer much more ſo? In the former: we be- 
hold a prince, who. is not yet ſenſible of his own 
weakneſs, or, at leaſt, bo cannot prevail with him- 
elf to own it; and in the latter, we uſee a monarch 
quite intoxicaaed with his good fortune, and carry- 
ing his pride to ſuch an exceſs of folly, as is not to 


be paralleled : The world will not permit tuo ſums, nor 


to ſauereigus. If. chis be greatneis, and not pride, I 
da not know what can ever deſerve the latter name. 
The ambaſſadors bayipg leave ta depart, returned 


hack, and told Darius, that he muſt now prepare for 
Battle. [be latter pita hed his camp near a village 


called Gaugamela. and che river Bumela, in a plain 


at a conſiderable diſtance from Arbela. He had be- 
fore levelled the ſpot which he pitched: upon for the 
field of battle, in order that his chariots: and cavalry 


might have full room to move in; recollecting, that 
his fighting in the ſtraits of Cilicia had loſt him 


the battle fought there. At the ſame time, he had 
Prepared * crous fret to annoy the enemy's horſe. 
* Crews fret jt an inflrument ewhich the cavalry 16 t0 march, in 
gompoſed of iron ſpikes. Several order that ' they may run into ihe 
of theſe are laid in fields through borſes feet. 
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Alexander; upon hearing this news, continued 
four days in the place he then was, to reſt his army, 

and ſurrounded his camp with trenches and palifades 
for he was determined to leave all his baggage, and 
the uſeleſs ſoldiers in it, and march the remainder 
againſt the enemy, with no other equipage than the 
arms they carried. Accordingly, he ſet out about 
nine in the evening, in order to fight Darius at day- 
break; who, upon this advice, had drawn up his 
army in order of battle.” Alexander alſo marched in 
battle-array ; for both armies were within two or 
three leagues of each other. When he was arrived at 
the mountains, where he could diſcover the enemy's 
whole army, he halted; and, having afſembled his 
general officers, as well Macedonians as foreigners, he 
_ debated whether they ſhould engage immediately, or 
pitch their camp in that place. The latter opinion 
being followed, becauſe it was judged proper for them 


to view the field of battle, and the manner in which the 


enemy was drawn up, the army encamped in the fame 
order in which it had marched; during which Alex- 
ander, at the head of his infantry, lightly armed, and 
his royal regiments, marched round the plain in which 
the battle was to be fought. | | 
Being returned, he afſembled his general officers a 
ſecond time, and told them, that there was no  occa- 
ſion for his making a ſpeech, becauſe their courage 
and great actions were alone ſufficient to excite them 
to glory; that he deſired them only to repreſent to 
the ſoldiers, that they were not to fight, on this oc- 
caſion, for Phœnicia or Egypt, but for all Afia, 
which would be poſſeſſed by him who ſhould con- 
quer; and that, after having gone through ſo many 
provinces, and left behind them ſo great a number 
of rivers and mountains, they could ſecure their re- 
treat no otherwiſe than by gaining a complete victory. 
AS this ſpeech, he ordered them to take ſome re- 
po e. . | 6 3 — 
It is ſaid, that Parmenio adviſed him to attack the 
enemy in the night-time, alledging, that they ws. 
Boe) Ee y 
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eaſily be defeated, if fallen upon by ſurpriſe, and in 


the dark; but the king anſwered ſo loud, that all 


preſent 1 hear him, that it did not become Alex- 
ander to ſteal a victory, and therefore he was re- 
ſolved to fight and conquer in broad day- light. This 
was a haughty, but, at the ſame time, a prudent an- 
ſwer; for it was running great hazard, to fall upon 


ſo numerous an army in the night- time, and in an 


unknown country. Darius, fearing he ſhould be at- 
tacked at unawares, becauſe he had not intrenched 


himſelf, obliged his ſoldiers to continue the whole 


night under arms, which proved of the higheſt pre- 


judice to him in the engagement. 


Alexander, who in the criſis of affairs uſed always 
to conſult ſoothſayers, obſerving, very exactly, what- 
ever they enjoined, in order to obtain the favour of 
the gods, finding himſelf upon the point of fighting 
a battle, the ſucceſs of which was to give empire to 
the conqueror, ſent for Ariſtander, in whom he re- 
poſed the greateſt confidence. He then ſnut himſelf 
up with the ſoothſayer, to make ſome ſecret ſacri- 
fices; and afterwards offered up victims to * Fear, 
which he doubtleſs did to prevent his army from be- 


ing ſeiſed with dread, at the ſight of the formidable 


army of Darius. The ſoothſayer, dreſſed in his veſt- 
ments, holding vervain, with his head veiled, firſt 
repeated the prayers which the king was to addreſs to 
Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Victory. The whole be- 
ing ended, Alexander went to bed, to repoſe himſelf 
the remaining part of the night. As he revolved in 
his mind, not without ſome emotion, the conſequence 


of the battle, which was upon the point of being 


fought, he could not ſleep immediately. But his 
body being oppreſſed, in a manner, by the anxiety of 
his mind, he ſlept ſoundly the whole night, contrary 

to his uſual cuſtom : So that when his generals were 
aſſembled at day-break before his tent, to receive his 


orders, they were greatly ſurpriſed to find he was not 


awake; upon which, they themſelves commanded the 
| 8 ſoldiers 
e muſt read in Plutarch $6 inflead of peicn. 
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ſoldiers to take ſome refreſhment. Parmenio having 
at laſt awaked him, and ſeeming ſurpriſed to find him 
in ſo calm and ſweet a ſleep, juſt as he was going to 
fight a battle, in which his whole fortune lay at ſtake : 

ow could it be poſſible, ſaid Alexander, for us not to 
be calm, fince the enemy is coming to deliver himſelf into 
our hands ? Immediately he took up his arms, mount- 
ed his horſe, and rode him up and down the 


\ ranks, exhorting the troops to behave gallantly, 


and, if poſſible, to ſurpaſs their ancient fame, and 
the glory they had hitherto acquired. Soldiers, on the 


4950 


day of battle, imagine they ſee the fate of the en- 


gagement painted in the face of their general. As 
for Alexander, he had never appeared ſo calm, ſo gay, 


nor ſo reſolute. The ſerenity and ſecurity which they 


obſerved in him, were in a manner ſo many aſſu- 

rances of the victory. 45 
There was a great difference between the two ar- 

mies with reſpe&t to numbers, but much more ſo 


with regard to courage. That of Darius conſiſted 


at * leaſt of ſix hundred thouſand foot, and forty 
thouſand horſe ; and the other of no more than forty 
\ thouſand foot, and ſeven or eight thouſand horſe : 
But the latter was all fire and ſtrength ; whereas, on the 
| fide of the Perſians, it was a prodigious aſſemblage of 
men, not of ſoldiers; f an empty phantom rather than 
a real army. „%%% OWL ih 

Both ſides were diſpoſed in very near the ſame 
array. The forces were drawn up in two lines, the 
cavalry on the two wings, and the infantry in the 
middle; the one and the other being under the par- 


ticular conduct of the chiefs of each of the different 


nations that compoſed them; and commanded in 
general, by the principal crown-officers. The front 
of the bartle (under Darius) was covered with two 
hundred chariots, armed with ſcythes, and with fif- 
teen elephants, that king taking his poſt in the centre 
According to ſeveral hiflorians + Nomina verits quam avxilia, 
it amounted to upwards of a mil- N. Curt. 

lion of men, 88 | 
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oppoſing the Macedonian phalanx. 
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of the firſt line. Beſides the guards, which were 
the flower of kis forces; he allo Fact fortified himſelf 
with the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up 
near his perſon ; believing this body only capable of 

| As his army 
ſpread over a much greater ſpace of ground than 
that of the enemy, he intended to ſurround, and to 
charge them, at one and the ſame time, both in front 


and flank. 


i 


But Alexander had guarded againſt this, by giving 


orders to the commanders of the ſecond line, that in 


caſe they ſhould be charged behind, to face about to 
that ſide; or elſe to draw up their troops in form of 
x gibber, and cover the wings, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould charge them in flank. He had poſted, in the 


front of his firſt line, the greateſt part of his bow- 


men, lingers, hurlers of javelins, in order that theſe 
might make head againſt the chariots armed with 
ſcythes; and frighten the horſes, by diſcharging at 
them a ſhower of arrows, javelins, and ftones. T hoſe 


who led on the wings, were ordered to extend them 


as wide as poſſible; but in ſuch a manner, as not to 
weaken the main body. As for the baggage and the 


captives, among whom were Darius's mother and 


children, they were left in the camp, under a ſmall 


guard. Parmenio commanded, as he had always done, 
the left wing, and Alexander the right. 


\ 

When the two armies. came in view, . 
who had been ſhown the ſeveral places where the 
crows-feet were hid, extended more and more to- 
wards the right to avoid them; and the Perſians ad- 
vanced forward in proportion. Darius, being afraid 
leſt the Macedonians ſhould draw him from the ſpot 
of ground he had levelled, and carry him into ano- 
ther that was rdugh and uneven, commanded the ca- 
valry in his left wing, which ſpread much farther 
than that of the enemy's right, to march right for- 
ward, and wheel about upon the Macedonians 1n 
flank, to prevent them from extending their troops 
further. Then Alexander diſpatched againſt _—_ — 


greateſt danger, Ariſtander, the ſoothiſa thed 
in his white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his 
hand, advances among the combatants as he had 
been inſtructed by the king; and,; crying that he 
ſaw an eagle hovering over Alexander's head (a ſure 
omen of victory) he ſtiowed, with his finger; the 
pretehded bird to the ſoldiers; who, relying upon 


it; and thereupon renewed the attack with greater 


chearfulneſs and ardour than ever: Then tlie king 


_ perceiving that Aretas (after having charged the 


cavalry, and put them into diſorder, upon t 


* * 0 E 


vanci 
-. Zarned ta the charges 


er; "clothed 


| * Some relate that the Barbarians gave way at Af » but ſoon res 
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the ſincerity of the ſoothſayer; fancitd they alſo ſaw - 
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| vancing to ſurround his right wing). had begun to 
break the foremoſt ranks of the main body of the 


Barbarian army; he marched after Aretas, with the 
flower of his troops, when he quite broke the ene- 


my's left wing, which had already begun to give 


way; and without purſuing the forces which he had 
thrown into diſorder, he wheeled to the left, in or- 
der to fall upon the body in which Darius had poſted 


| himſelf. The preſence of the two kings inſpired 


both ſides with new vigour. Darius was mounted 


on a chariot, and Alexander on horſeback; both 


ſurrounded with their braveſt officers and ſoldiers, 
whole only endeavour was to fave the lives of their 
reſpective princes, at the hazard of their own. The 
battle was obſtinate and bloody. Alexander, having 


wounded Darius's equerry with a javelin, the Perſians, 


as well as the Macedonians, imagined that the king 


was killed; upon which the former, breaking aloud 
into the moſt diſmal ſounds, the whole army was 


ſeiſed with the greateſt conſternation. The relations 
of Darius, who were at his left hand, fled away with 
the guards, and ſo abandoned the chariot ; but thoſe 
who were at his right, took him into the centre of 


their body. Hiſtorians relate, that this prince hav- 


ing drawn his ſcimitar, reflected whether he ought not 


to lay violent hands upon himſelf, rather than fly in 


an ignominious manner: But, perceiving from his 
chariot that his ſoldiers ſtill fought, he was aſhamed 


to forſake them; and, as he was divided between 


hope and deſpair, the Perſians retired inſenſibly, and 


thinned their ranks; when it could no longer be 
called a battle, but a ſlaughter. Then Darius, turn- 
ing'about his chariot, fled with the reſt; and the con- 
queror was now wholly employed in purſuing him. 

Whilſt all this was doing in the right wing of the 
Macedonians, where the victory was not doubtful; 
the left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in great 


danger. A detachment of the Perſian, Indian, and 


Parthian horſe, which were the beſt in all the Perſian 
army, having broke through the infantry. on the left, 
4 | ; Fg, advanced 
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advanced to the very baggage. The moment” the 
captives ſaw them arrive in the camp, they armed 

themſelves with every thing that came firſt to hand, 


and, re-inforcing their cavalry, ruſhed upon the Ma- 


* % 
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cedonians, who were now charged both before and 
behind. They, at the ſame time, told Syſigambis, 
that Darius had won the battle (for this they be- 


lieved) ; (that the whole baggage was plundered, and 


that ſhe was now going to recover her liberty. But 


this princeſs, who was a woman of great wiſdom, 
though this news affected her in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, could not eaſily give credit to it; and, being 


unwilling to exaſperate, by too haſty a joy, a con- 


queror, who had treated her with ſo much humanity, 
| the did not diſcover the leaſt emotion; did not once 


change countenance, nor let drop a ſingle word; 


but in her uſual poſture, calmly waited till the event 


ſhould denounce her fate. | 


Parmenio, upon the firſt report of this attack, had 


diſpatched a meſſenger to Alexander, to acquaint 


him with the danger to which the camp was expoſed, 


and to receive his orders. Above all things,” ſaid 
the prince, let him not weaken his main body; 
„let him not mind the baggage, but apply himſelf 


_ « wholly: to the engagement; for victory will not f 


only reſtore us our own poſſeſſions, but alſo give 


“ thoſe of the enemy into our hands.” The general 


officers, who commanded the infantry which formed 


the centre of the ſecond line, ſeeing the enemy were 


going to make themſelves maſters of the camp and 


baggage, made a half- turn to the right, in obedience 
to the order which had been given, and fell upon the 


Perſians behind, many of whom were cut to pieces, 


and the reſt obliged to retire ; but as theſe were horſe, 
the Macedonian foot could not follow them. | 


Soon after, Parmenio himſelf was expoſed to much 


greater peril, Mazæus, having ruſhed upon him 
with all his cavalry, charged the Macedonians in flank, 
and began to ſurround them. Immediately Parmenio 
ſent Alexander advice of the danger he was in; de- 

| | LOTS claring, 
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_ claring, that in cafe he were not immediately ſuc- 
coured, it would be impoſſible for him to keep his 
ſoldiers together. The prince was actually purſuing 
Darius, and, fancying he was almoſt come up with 
him, rode with the utmoſt ſpeed. He flattered him- 
felf, that he ſhould abſolutely put an end to the war, 
in caſe he could but ſeiſe his perſon. But, upon this 
news, he turned about, in order to ſuccour his left 
wing; fhuddering with rage to ſee his prey and 
victory torn in this manner from him; and com- 
plaining againſt fortune, for having favoured Darius 
more in his flight, than himſelf in the purſuit of that 
monarch. 11 W 


Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's horſe 
who had plundered the baggage; all which were re- 
turning in good order, and retiring back, not as ſol- 
diers who had been defeated, but almoſt as if they 
had gained the victory. And now the battle became 
more obſtinate than before; for, the Barbarians 
marching cloſe in columns, not in order of battle, 
but that of a march, it was very difficult to break 
through them; and they did not amuſe themſelves 
with throwing Javelins, nor with wheeling about, 
according to their uſual cuſtom; but man engaging 
againſt man, each did all that lay in his power to 
unhorſe his enemy. Alexander loft threeſcore of 
his guards in this attack. Hephæſtion, Cœnus, and 
Menidas, were wounded in it; however he triumphed 
on this occaſion, and all the Barbarians were cut to 
Pieces, except ſuch as forced their way through his 
fquadrons. TG | 
During this, news had been brought Mazzus- that 
Darius was defeated; upon which, being greatly alarm- 
ed and dejected by the ill ſucceſs of that monarch, 
though the advantage was entirely on his fide, he 
ceaſed to charge the enemy, who were new in diſ- 
order, ſo briſkly as before. Parmenio could not con- 
ceive how it came to paſs, that the battle, which be- 
fore was carried on fo warmly, ſhould -flacken on a 
ſudden: However, like an able commander, whe 
3 | 
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ſeiſes every advantage, and who employs his utmoſt 
endeavours to inſpire his ſoldiers with. freſh vigour, 
he obſerved to them, that the terrour which ſpread 
throughout the whole army, was the forerunner. of 
their defeat; and fired them with the notion how 
_ glorious it would be for them to put the laſt hand 
to the victory. Upon this exhortation, they recovered 
their former hopes and bravery; when, transformed 
into other men, they gave their horſes the rein, 
and charged the enemy with ſo much fury, as threw 
them into the greateſt diſorder, and obliged them to 
fly. Alexander came up that inſtant, and over- 
joyed to find the ſcale turned in his favour, and the 
enemy entirely defeated, he renewed (in concert with 
Parmenio) the purſuit of Darius. He rode as far as 
Arbela, where he fancied he ſhould come up with that 
monarch and all his baggage; but Darius had only 
juſt paſſed by it, and left his treaſure a prey to the 
enemy, with his bow and ſhield. Ng | 
Such was the ſucceſs. of this famous battle, which 
gave empire to the conqueror. According to Arrian, 
the Perſians loſt three hundred thouſand men, be- 
ſides thoſe who were taken priſoners; which, at leaſt, 
is a proof that the loſs was very great on their fide. 
That of Alexander was very inconfiderable, he not A. NI. 
loſing, according to the laſt- mentioned author, twelve PRs 4 
hundred men, moſt of whom were horſe. This en- 9 : 
gagement was fought in the month of October, 
about the ſame time, two years before, that the bat- 
tle of Iſſus was fought. As Gaugamela, in Aſſyria, 
the ſpot where the two armies engaged, was a ſmall 
place of very little note, this was called the battle 
of Arbela, that city being neareſt to the field of 


* The month, called by the Greeks Boedromion, - anſwers partly to our | 
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SecT. IX. ALEXANDER poſſeſſes himſelf of Arbela, 
Babylon, Suſa, Perſepolis ; and finds immenſe riches in 
t thoſe cities. In the heat of drinking he ſets fire to the 
palace of Perſepolis. fe ge od. BPO 


| (k) A, LEXANDER's firſt care, after his obtaining 


: the victory, was to offer magnificent ſacrifices 
to the gods by way of thankſgiving. . He afterwards 
rewarced ſuch as had ſignaliſed themſelves remarka- 
bly in battle; beſtowed riches upon them with a very 
liberal hand, and gave to each of them houſes, em- 
ployments, and governments, But, being deſirous of 
expreſſing more particularly his gratitude. to the 
Greeks, for having appointed him generaliſſimo 
againſt the Perſians, he gave orders for aboliſhing 


the ſeveral tyrannical inſtitutions that had ſtarted up 
in Greece; that the cities ſhould be reſtored to their 
liberties, and all their rights and privileges, He 


wrote particularly to the Platzans, declaring, that it 


Pas his defire their city ſhould be rebuilt, to reward 


the zeal and bravery by which their anceſtors had 


_ diſtinguiſhed | themſelves, in defending the common 


liberties of Greece. (1) He alſo ſent part of the 
Sona to the people of Crotona in Italy; to honour, 
though ſo many years after, the good-will and cou- 


rage of Phayllus the champion, a native of their coun- 


try, who (whilſt war was carrying on between the 
Medes, and when all the reſt of the Greeks that were 
ſettled in Italy had abandoned the true Grecians, ima- 
gining they were entirely undone) fitted out a galley 
at his own expence, and failed to Salamis, to partake 
of the danger to which his countrymen were at that 
time expoſed. So great a friend and encourager, ſays 
Plutarch, was Alexander, of every kind of virtue; con- 
ſidering himſelf, ſays the ſame author, obliged in a 
manner to perpetuate the remembrance of all great 
actions; to give immortality to merit, and propoſe 
ns e „ nem 
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them to poſterity, as ſo many models for their imi- 
tation or 
D.aarius, after his defeat, having but very few atten- 
dants, had rode towards the river Lycus. After croſ- 
fing it, ſeveral adviſed him to break down the bridges, 
becauſe the enemy purſued him. But he made this 
generous anſwer, * That life was not ſo dear to 
% him, as to make him deſire to preſerve it by the 
“ deſtruction of fo many thouſand of his fubje&s and 
et faithful allies, who, by that means, would be deli- 
„ yered up to the mercy of the enemy; that they had 
« as much right to paſs over this bridge as their ſo- 
vereign, and conſequently that it. ought to be as 
« open to them.” After riding a great number of 
| leagues full ſpeed, he arrived at midnight at Arbela. | 
From thence he fled towards Media, over the Arme- 
nian mountains, followed by a great number of the no- 
bility, and a few of his guards. The reaſon of his go- 
ing that way was, his ſuppoſing that Alexander would 
proceed towards Babylon and Suſa, there to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory; beſides, a numerous army could 
not purſue him by this road; whereas, in the other, 
horſes and chariots might advance with great eaſe; 
not to mention that the foil was very fruitful, _ 
A few days after Arbela ſurrendered to Alexander, 
who found in it a great quantity of furniture belong- 
ing to the crown, rich clothes, and other precious 
moveables, with four thouſand talents (about 773, oool. 
and all the riches of the army, which Darius 
had left there at his ſetting out againſt Alexan- 
der, as was before obſerved. But he was ſoon obliged 
to leave that place, becauſe of the diſeaſes that ſpread 
in his camp, occaſioned by the infection of the dead 
bodies which covered all the field of battle. This 
prince advanced therefore over the plains towards Ba- 
bylon, and, after four days march, arrived at Mem- 
nis, where, in a cave, is ſeen the celebrated fountain 
Fg" WO "T3 - -*,which 
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ve are told, it was uſed as cement in building the 
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But what Alexander admired moſt, was, a great 


ere ſtreamed perpetually rivulets of fire, 
as from an inexhauſtible ſpring; and a flood of naph- 
tha, which overflowing, from the prodigious quantities 
of it, formed 4 great lake pretty near the gulph. 
This naphtha is exactly like bitumen, but has one 


quality more, viz. its catching fire ſo very ſuddenly, 


thoſe drops were fal 


that, before it touches a flame, it takes fire merely 
from the light that ſurrounds the flame, and ſets the 
air between both on fire. The Barbarians, being de- 
firous of ſhowing the king the ſtrength; and ſubtilty 


of this combuſtible ſubſtance, ſcattered. ſeveral drops 


of it up and down after his arrival in Babylon, in that 
ſtreet which went up to the houſe he had choſen for 
his reſidence, ' After this, going to the other end of 
the ſtreet, they brought torches near the places where 

er (for it was night;) and the 
drops which were nigheſt the torches taking fire on 


à ſudden, the flame ran in an inſtant to the other end; 
by which means the whole ſtreet ſeemed in one general 


conflagration. - 25 5 VVV 
When Alexander was got near Babylon, Mazæus, 


who had retired thither after the battle of Arbela, ſur- 


rendered himſelf, with his children, who were grown 
up, and gave the city into his hands. The king was 
very well pleaſed with his arrival; for he would have 
met with great difficulties in beſieging a city of ſuch 


importance, and jo well provided with every thing. 


Beſides his being a perſon of great quality, and very 
brave, he had alſo acquired great honour in the laſt 
battle; and others might have been prompted, from 
the example he ſet them, to imitate him. Alexander 


antered the city at the head of his whole army, as if 
he had been marching to a battle. The walls of Ba- 


bylon were lined with people, notwithſtanding the 
greateſt part of the citizens were gone out before, 
OS m che impatient deſire they had to fee their new 
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ſovereign, whoſe renown had far outſtripped his 
march. Ba nn of the fortreſs, and 
guardian . the treaſure, unwilling to diſcover” leſs 
zeal than Mazæus, ſtrewed the ſtreets with flowers, 
and raiſed on both ſides of the way ſilver altars, which 
ſmoaked not. only with frankincenſe, but the moſt 
fragrant perfumes of every kind, Laſt of all came 
the preſents which were to be made the king, viz. 
herds of cattle, and a great number of horſes; as alſo 
lions and panthers, which were carried in cages. After 
theſe the magi walked, ſinging hymns after the 
manner of their country; then the Chaldeans accom- 
panied by the Babyloniſh ſoothſayers and muſicians: 
It was cuſtomary for the latter to ſing the praiſes of 
their kings to their inſtruments; and the Chaldeans to 
obſerve the motion of the planets, and the viciſſitude 
of ſeaſons. The rear was brought up by the Baby- 
loniſh cavalry, which both men and horſes were ſo 
ſumptuous, thar imagination can ſcarce reach their 
magnificence. The king cauſed the people to walk 
after his infantry, and himſelf, ſurrounded with his 
guards, and ſeated on a chariot, entered the city; 
and from thence rode to the palace, as in 2 kind of 
triumph. The next day he took a view of all Da- 
rius's money and moveables. Of the monies he found 
in Babylon, he gave, by way of extraordinary re- 
compence, to each Macedonian horſeman ſix minæ, 
(about fifteen pounds;) to each mercenary horſeman 
two mine, (above five pounds ;)' to every Macedo- 
nian foot ſoldier two mine; and to every one of the 
reſt two months of their ordinary pay. He gave. or- 
ders, purſuant to the advice of the Magi, with whom 
he had ſeveral conferences, for the rebuilding the 
_ temples which Xerxes had demoliſhed; and, among 
others, that of Belus, who was in greater veneration 
at Babylon than any other deity. He gave the go- 
vernment of the province to Mazæus, and the com- 
mand of the forces he left there to Apollodorus of 


Amphipolis. 
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Alexander, in the midſt of the hurry and tumult of 
war, {til} preſerved a love for the ſciences. He uſed 
often to converſe with the Chaldeans, who had al- 
ways applied themſelves to the ſtudy of aſtronomy 


from its origin, and gained great fame by their 


knowledge in it. They preſented him with aſtro. 
nomical obſervations taken by their predeceſſors du- 


ring the ſpace of 1903 years, which conſequently 
went as far backward as the age of Nimrod. Theſe 


to Ariſtotle. 


were ſent by Caliſthenes, who accompanied Alexander, 


The king reſided longer in Babylon than he had 


done in any other city, which was of great prejudice 


to the diſcipline of his forces. The people, even 
from a religious motive, abandoned themſelves to 


pleaſures, to voluptuouſneſs, and the moſt infamous 


exceſſes ; nor did ladies, though of the higheſt qua- 


lity, obſerve any decorum, or ſhow the leaſt reſerve 


in their immoral actions, but gloried therein, ſo far 
from endeavouring to conceal them, or bluſhing at 


their enormity. It muſt be confeſſed, that this army 


of ſoldiers, which had triumphed over Aſia, after 
having thus enervated themſelves, and rioted, as it 
were, in the ſloth and luxury of the city of Babylon, 
for thirty-four days together, would have been ſcarce 
able to complete their exploits, had they been op- 


poſed by an enemy. But, as they were re-inforced 


from time to time, theſe irregularities were not fo 


_ viſible; for Amyntas brought ſix thouſand foot and 


five hundred Macedonian horſe, which were ſent by 
Antipater ; and ſix hundred Thracian horſes, with 
three thouſand five hundred foot of the ſame nation; 
beſides four thouſand mercenaries from Peloponneſus, 
with near four hundred horſes. 95 | 
The above-mentioned Amyntas had alſo brought 
the king fifty Macedonian youths, ſons to noblemen 


of the higheſt quality in the country, to ſerve as his 


guards, The youths in queſtion waited upon him at 
table, brought him his. horſes when in the field, 
* . e attended 
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attended upon him in parties of hunting, and kept 
guard at the door of his apartment by turns: And 
theſe were the firſt ſteps to the higheſt employments 
both in the army and the ſtate. | 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the 
province of Sitacena, the ſoil of . which is very fruit- 
ful, and productive of every thing valuable, which 
made him continue the longer in it. But leſt indo- 
lence ſhould enervate the courage of his ſoldiers, he 
propoſed prizes for ſuch of them as ſhould exert the 
greateſt bravery; and appointed as judges of the ac- 
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tions of thoſe who ſhould diſpute this honour, perſons, - 


who (themſelves had been eye-witnefſes of the proofs 
of bravery which each ſoldier had given in the der 
battles; for on theſe only the prizes were to be be- 
ſtowed. To each of the eight men who were pro- 


'nounced / moſt valiant, he gave a regiment, conſiſting 


of a thouſand men; whence thoſe officers were called 


Cbiliarchi. This was the firſt time that regiments 


were compoſed of ſo great a number of ſoldiers, con- 
ſiſting before but of five hundred, and had not yet 
been the reward of valour. The ſoldiers ran in 
erowds to view this illuſtrious ſight, not only as eye- 
witneſſes of tlie actions of all, but as judges over the 
judges themſelves; becauſe they might perceive very 
eaſily, whether rewards were beſtowed on merit, or 
merely by favour; a eircumſtance in which ſoldiers 


can never he impoſed upon. The prizes ſeem to 


have been diſtributed with the utmoſt equity and 
ulli 7-5 F ee 
He likewiſe made ſeveral very advantageous changes 

in military diſcipline, as eſtabliſned by his prede- 
ceſſors; for he formed one ſingle body of his whole 
cavalry, without ſhowing, any regard to the difference 


of nations, and appointed ſuch officers to command 


them, as they themſelves thought fit to nominate; 
whereas, before the horſemen of every nation uſed to 
fight under his own particular ſtandard, and was com- 
manded by a colonel of that country. The trumpet's 
ſound uſed to be the ſignal for the march; but as it 
| very 
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very frequently could not be well heard, becauſe. of 


the great noiſe that is made in decamping, he gave 
orders that a ſtandard ſhould be ſet up over his tent, 
which might be ſeen by his whole army. He alſo 
appointed fire to be the ſignal in the night-time, and 
ſmoke in the day, _ 1575 
Alexander marched afterwards towards Suſa, where 
he arrived twenty days after his leaving Babylon. As 
he came near it, Abutites, governor of the province, 
ſent his ſon to meet him, with a promiſe to ſurrender 
the city into his hands; whether he was prompted to 
this from his own inclination, or did it in obedience 
to the orders of Darius, to amuſe Alexander with the 
hopes of plunder, the king gave this young noble- 
man a very gracious reception, who attended him as 
far as the river Choaſpes, the waters of which are ſo 
famous, upon account of their exquiſite taſte (m). The 
kings of Perſia never drank of any other; and, whi- 
therſoever they went, a quantity of it, after having 
been put over the fire, was always carried after them 
in filver vaſes. It was here Abutites came to wait 
upon him, bringing preſents worthy of a king; 
among which were dromedaries of incredible ſwift- 
neſs, and twelve elephants which Darius had ſent for 
from India. Being come into the city, he took im- 
menſe ſums out of the treaſury, with fifty thouſand * 
talents of ſilver in ore and ingots, beſides moveables, 
and a thouſand other things of infinite value. This 
wealth was the produce of the exactions impoſed for 
ſeveral centuries upon the common people, from 
Whoſe ſweat and poverty immenſe revenues were 
raiſed. The Perſian monarchs fancjed they had 
amaſſed them for their children and poſterity; but, in 
one hour, they fell into the hands of a foreign king, 
who was able to make a right uſe of them; for Alex- 
ander ſeemed to be merely the guardian or truſtee of 
the immenſe riches which he found. hoarded up in 
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Perſia; and applied them to no other uſe than the re- 
warding of merit and courage. 1 5 

Among other things, there was found“ five thou- 
ſand quintals of Hermione + purple, the fineſt in the 
world, which had been treaſuring up there _—_ the 
ſpace of one hundred and ninety years; notwithſtand- 
ing which, its beauty and luſtre was no ways dimi- 
niſned. 5 ; ho | | 
Here likewiſe was found part of the rarities which 

Xerxes had brought from Greece; and, among others, 
the brazen ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, which 
Alexander ſent afterwards to Athens, where they were 
ſanding'm FAns's e 
The king being reſolved to march into Perſia, ap- 
pointed Archelaus governor of the city of Suſa, with 
a garriſon of three thouſand men; Mazrus, one of 
the lords of his court, was made governor of the 
citadel, with a thouſand Macedonian ſoldiers, who 
could not follow him by reaſon of their great age. He 
gave the government of Suſiana to Abutites. 

He left Darius's mother and children in Suſa, and 
having received from Macedonia great quantity of 
purple ſtuffs and rich habits, made after the faſhion 
of the country, he preſented them to Syſigambis, to- 
gether with the artificers who had wrought them; 
for he paid her every kind of honour, and loved her 

as tenderly as if ſhe had been his mother. He like- - 
wiſe commanded the meflengers to tell her, that in 
caſe ſhe fancied thoſe ſtuffs, ſne might make her 
grandchildren learn the art of weaving them, by way 
of amuſement; and to give them as preſents to 
whomſoever they ſhould think proper. At theſe 
words, the tears which fell from her eyes ſhewed but 
too evidently how greatly ſhe was diſpleaſed with 
theſe gifts; the working in wool being conſidered by 

Or , cu | aha 

* The reader will have an idea golis, where the beſl purple was 
of the prodigious value | of this, dyed. N 
oben be is told, that this purple was i What Arrian aſcribes here to 
| fold at the rate of an hundred livres Alexander, in regard to the flatues of 
2 pound. The quintal is an bundred Harmodius and Ariflogiton, is at- 
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the Perſian women as the higheſt ignominy. Thoſe 
who carried theſe preſents, having told the king that 
Syſigambis was very much diffatisfied, he thought 
himſelf obliged to make an apology for what he had 
done, and adminiſter ſome conſolation to her. Ac- 


cordingly, he paid her a viſit, when he ſpoke thus: 


« Mother, the ſtuff in which you ſee me clothed, 
<« was not only a gift of my ſiſters, but wrought by 
« their fingers. Hence I beg you to believe, that 
te the cuſtom of my country miſled me; and do not 
% conſider that as an inſult, which was owing en- 
„ tirely to ignorance. I believe I have not, as yet, 
% done any thing which I knew interfered with your 
« manners and cuſtoms. I was told, that among the 
<« Perſians it is a ſort of crime for a ſon to ſeat him- 
<« ſelf in his mother's preſence, without firſt obtain- 
< ing her leave. You are ſenſible how cautious I | 
* have always been in this particular; and that I 


never fat down, till you had firſt laid your com- 


- 6 


* mands upon me to do ſo. And every time that you 
* was going to fall proſtrate before me, I only aſk 
« you, whether I would ſuffer it? As the higheſt 
<« teſtimony of the veneration I have for you, I always 
called you by the tender name of mother, though 
<« this belongs properly to Olympias only, to whom I 
« owe my birth.” 2 - 
What I have juſt now related, may ſuggeſt two 
reflections, both which, in my opinion, are very 
natural, and at the ſame time of the utmoſt im- 
portance. | | 
Firſt, we fee to how great a height the Perſians 
(fo vain and haughty in other reſpects) carried the 
veneration they ſhowed their parents. The reader, 
doubtleſs, remembers, that Cyrus the Great, in the 
midſt of his conqueſts, and the moſt exalted pitch to 
which fortune had raiſed him, would not accept of 
the advantageous offer made him by Cyaxares, his 
uncle, viz. of giving him his daughter in marriage, 
and Media for her dowry, till he had firſt adviſed 
with his father and mother, and obtained their - 
h | | | | _ tent, 
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Tent, * Hiſtory informs us here, that among the 
Perſians, a ſon - neyer dared to ſeat himſelf before his 
mother, till he had firſt obtained her leave; and 
that to do otherwiſe was conſidered as a crime. Alas! 
how widely do our manners differ from ſo excellent an 
inſtitution ? ” | go 
Secondly, I diſcover, in the fame relation, ſeveral 
valuable footſteps of that happy ſimplicity - which 
prevailed in ancient times, when it was the cuſtom 
for ladies, though of the greateſt diſtinction, to em- 
ploy themſelves in uſeful, and ſometimes laborious 
works. Every one knows what is told us in ſcripture 
to this purpoſe concerning Rebecca, Rachael, and ſe- 
veral others. We read in Homer, of princeſſes draw- 
ing themſelves water from ſprings; and waſhing, 
with thkir own hands, the linen of their reſpective fa- 


milies. + Here the ſiſters of Alexander, that is, 


the daughters of a powerful prince, are employed in 
making clothes for their brother. The celebrated 
Lucretia uſed -to ſpin in the midft of her female at- 
tendants. Auguſtus, who was ſovereign of the world, 
| wore, for ſeveral years together, no other clothes but 
what his wife and ſiſter made him. It was a cuſtom in 


the northern parts of the world, not many years ſince, 


for the princeſs, who then ſat upon the throne, to pre- 
pare ſeveral of the diſhes at every meal. In a word, 
needle-work, the care of domeſtick affairs, a feriqus 


and retired life, is the proper function of women, 


and for this they were deſigned by Providence. The 
depravity of the age has indeed affixed to theſe cuſ- 
toms, which are very near as old as the creation, an 
idea of meanneſs and contempt: But then, what has 
it ſubſtituted in the room of the harſh and vigorous 
exerciſes which a juſt education enabled the ſex ro un- 
dertake, to that laborious and uſeful life which was 


ſpent at home? A ſoft indolence, a ſtupid idleneſs, 


rivolous converſations, vain amuſements, a ſtrong 
Rt Log | | paſſion 


» Scio apud vos, filium in con- + Mater, hanc veſtem, quam in- 
5 matris nefas eſſe conſidere, dutus ſum, ſororum non ſolùm do- 
niſi cum illa permiſit. Q, Curt. num, ſed etiam opus vides. R, Curt. 
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paſſion for publick ſhows, and a frantick love. of 
gaming. Let us compare theſe twp characters, and 
then pronounce which of them may juſtly boaſt its be- 

ing founded on good ſenſe, ſolid judgement, and a tafte 
for truth and nature. It muſt, nevertheleſs, be con- 
feſſed, in honour of the fair ſex and of our nation, 
that ſeveral ladies among us, and thoſe of the higheſt 
quality, make it not only a duty, but a pleaſure, to 
employ themſelves in needle-works, not of a tri- 
kling, but of the moſt uſeful kind; and to make part 
of their furniture with their own hands. I alſo 
might add, that great numbers of theſe adorn their 
minds with agreeable, and, at the ſame time, ſerious 
and uſeful ſtudies. 7 5 Tod pe 
Alexander, having taken his leave of Syſigambis, 
who now was extremely well ſatisfied, arrived on the 
banks of a river, called by the inhabitants Paſi- Ti- 
gris. * Having croſſed it with nine thouſand foot and 
three thouſand horſe, conſiſting of Agrians, as well 
as of Grecian mercenaries, and a re- inforcement of 
three thouſand Thracians, he entered the country of 
the Uxir. This region lies near Suſa, and extends to 
the frontiers of Perſia; a narrow paſs only lying be- 
| tween it and Suſiana. Madathes commanded this 
| province. ＋ This man was not a time-ſerver, nor a 
follower of fortune; but, faithful to his ſovereign, 
he reſolved to hold out to the laſt extremity; and, 
for this purpoſe, had withdrawn into his own city, 
which ſtood in the midſt of craggy rocks, and was 
ſurrounded with precipices. Having been forced 
from thence, he retired into the citadel, whence' the 
beſieged ſent thirty deputies to Alexander, to ſue for 
quarter; which they obtained, at laſt; by the inter- 
ceſſiori of Syſigambis. The king not only pardoned 
Madathes, who was a near telation of that princeſs, 
but likewiſe ſet all the captives, and | thoſe Who had 
ſurrendered themſelves, at liberty z permitted them 
to enjoy their ſeveral rights and privileges; mud! 
3 | | not 
* This. river. differs from the uippe ultima pro. fide experiti 


Tigris. : . 3 YN ecreverat, . A, Curt, 
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not ſuffer the city to be plundered, but let them 


Fass their lands without paying any tax or tri- 


ute. Could Syſigambis have poſſibly obtained more 


from her own ſon on this occaſion, had he been the 
S | 


The Uxit being ſubdued, Alexander gave part of 


his army to Parmenio, and commanded him to march 
it through the plain; whilſt himſelf, at the head of 
his light armed-troops, crofſed the mountains, which 
extend as far as Perſia, The fifth day he arrived at 
the paſs of Suſa. Ariobarzanes, with four thouſand 


foot and ſeven hundred horſe, had taken poſſeſſion 


of thoſe rocks which are craggy on all ſides, and 
poſted the Barbarians at the ſummit, out of the reach 
of arrows. He alſo had built a wall in thoſe paſſes, 


and encamped his forces under it. As ſoon as Alex- 
ander advanced, in order to attack him, the Batbari- - 


ans rolled, from the top of the mountains, ſtones of 
a prodigious ſize, which falling from rock to rock, 
ruſhed forward with the greater violence, anchat once 
cruſhed to pieces whole bands of ſoldiers. The king, 
being very much terrified at this fight, commanded 


a retreat to be ſounded; and it was with the utmoſt. 


grief he ſaw himſelf not only ſtopped at this paſs, but 


deprived of all hopes of ever being able to force it. 
Whilſt he was revolving theſe gloomy thoughts, a 
Grecian priſoner ſurrendered himſelf to Alexander, 
with a promiſe to conduct him to the top of the 
mountain by another way. The king accepted of 
the offer, when, leaving the ſuperintendance of the 


camp and of the army to Craterus, he commanded _ 


him to cauſe a great number of fires to be lighted, in 


order that the Barbarians might thereby be more 


ſtrongly induced to believe, that Alexander was there 
in perſon, After this, taking ſome choſen troops 
with him, he ſet out, going through all the by-ways, 
as his guide directed. But, beſides that theſe paths 
were very craggy, and the rocks fo ſlippery, that 


their feet would ſcarce ſtand upon them; the ſoldiers - 


were alſo very much diſtreſſed by the ſnows which 
W „ n. 
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the winds had brought together, 


and which were ſo 
high, that the men fell into them, as into ſo many 
ditches; and when their comrades endeavoured to 
draw them out they themſelves would likewiſe ſink 

into them; not to mention, that their fears were 

5 greatly increaſed by the horrors of the night, by rheir 
being in an unknown country, and conducted by a 

E 4 guide, whoſe fidelity was doubtful. After having 
| gone through a great number of difficulties and dan- 
| gers, they at laſt got to the top of the mountain, 
Then going down, they diſcovered the enemy's corps- 
de-garde, and appeared behind them, ſword in hand, 

at a time when they leaſt expected it. Such as made 

the leaſt defence, who were but few, were cut to 

> pieces; by which means the cries of the' dying on 
3 one ſide, and on the other the fright of thoſe who 
- were flying to their main body, ſpread ſo great a ter- 

| rour, that they fled, without. ſtriking a blow. At this 
noiſe Craterus advanced, as Alexander had command- 

1 ed at his going away, and ſeiſed the paſs, which 
| till then had reſiſted. his attacks; and, at the ſame 
| | time, Philotas advanced forwards by another way, 
| with Amyntas, Cœnus, and Polyſperchon, and broke 
| quite through the Barbarians, who now were attacked 
| on every ſide. The greateſt part of them were cut to 
proeey: and thoſe who fled, fell into precipices. Ario- 
barzanes, with part of the cavalry, eſcaped by flying 
over the mountains. | e ä 
Alexander, from an effect of the good fortune, 
which conſtantly attended him in all his undertakings, 
having extrieated himſelf happily out of the danger 
to which he was ſo lately expoſed, marched imme- 
diately towards Perſia. Being on the road, he re- 
ceived letters from Tiridates, governour of Perſepo- 
lis, which informed him, that the inhabitants of that 
city, upon the report of his advancing towards him, 
were determined to plunder. Darius's treaſures, with 
which he was intruſted, and therefore that it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to make all the haſte imaginable P 
: | 1 5 NE . 
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OF ALEXANDER, 
ſeiſe them himſelf ; 
croſs, after which t 


marched the whole night at the head of his cavalry, 


who were very much harraſſed by the length and 


ſwiftneſs of this march, and paſſed the Araxes on 


that he had only the“ Araxes to 
e road was ſmooth and eaſy. 
Alexander, upon this news, leaving his infantry behind, 


4 99 * 


a bridge, which, by his order, had been built ſome b 


days before. 


But, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large 


body of men, who exhibited a memorable example 
of the greateſt miſery. Theſe were about four thou- 
ſand Greeks, very far advanced in years, who, having 
been made priſoners of war, had ſuffered all the tor- 


ments which the Perſian tyranny could inflict. The 
hands of ſome had been cut off, the feet of others; 
and others again had loſt their noſes and ears: After 


which; having impreſſed, by fire, barbarous charac- 
ters on their faces, they kad the inhumaaity to keep 
them as ſo many laughing-ſtocks, with which they 


ſported perpetually. They appeared like ſo many 


ſhadows, rather than like men ; ſpeech being almoſt 
the only thing by which they were known to be ſuch, 
Alexander could not refrain from tears at this ſight; 
and, as they unanimouſly beſought him to commiſe- 

rate their condition, he bid them, with the utmoſt 


tenderneſs, not to deſpond, and aſſured them, that 


they ſhould again ſee their wives and country. This 


propoſal, Which one might ſuppoſe ſhould naturally 


have filled then with joy, perplexed them very 
much, various opinions ariſing on that occaſion, 
* How will it be poſſibe,“ ſaid ſome of them, © for us 
© to appear publickly before all Greece, in the dread- 


ful condition to Which we are reduced; a con- 


dition ſtill more ſhameful than diſſatisfactory? The 

<« beſt way to bear miſery is to conceal it; and no 
„country is ſo ſweet to the wretched, as folitude, 
co 


_ © how will it be poſſible for us to undertake ſo long 


* a journey? Driven to a great diſtance from, 


XK 2 „ Europe, 


* This is not the ſame river with that in Armenia. 


and an oblivion of their paſt calamities. Beſides, * 
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% Europe, - baniſhed to the moſt remote parts of the 
<«. eaſt, worn out with age, and "moſt of our limbs 
* maimed, can we pretend to undergo fatigues, 
which have even wearied a triumphant army? The 
* only thing that now remains for us, is to hide our 
«© mifery, and to end our days among thoſe, who are 
s already fo accuſtomed to our misfortunes.” Others, 
in whom the love of their country extinguiſhed all 
other ſentiments, repreſented, © That the gods of- 
<« fered them what they ſhould not even have dared 
* to wiſh, viz. their country, their wives, their chil- 


< dren, and all thoſe things for whoſe ſake men are 


« fond of life, and deſpiſe death. That they had 
„ Jong enough borne the ſad yoke of ſlavery; and that 
* nothing happier could preſent itſelf, than their being 
* indulged the bliſs of going at laſt to breathe their 
native air, to reſume their ancient manners, laws, 
s and ſacrifices, and to die in preſence of their wives 
and children.” 
However, the former opinion prevailed; and accord- 
ingly they beſought the king to permit them to con- 
tinue in a country, where they had ſpent ſo many years. 
He granted their requeſt, and preſented each of them 
* three thouſand drachmas; five men's ſuits of clothes, 
and the ſame number for women; two couple of 
oxen to plough their lands, and corn to ſow them. 
He commanded the governour of the province not to 
ſuffer them to be moleſted in any manner, and ordered 
that they ſhould be free from taxes and tributes of 
every kind. Such behaviour as this was truely royal. 
It was, indeed, impoſſible for Alexander to reſtore 
them the limbs, of which the Perſians had ſo cruelly 
_ deprived them; bur then he reſtored them to liberty, 
tranquillity, and abundance. Thrice happy thoſe 
princes, who are affected with the pleaſure which ariſes 
from the doing of good actions, and who melt with pity 
for the unfortunate ! | 
Alexander, having called together, the next day, 
the generals of his army, repreſented to them, 
| | „nat 
About one hundred fifty pounds, | 


| OF ALEXANDER. 
< That no city in the world had ever been more fatal 
<« to the Greeks Wan Perſepolis, the ancient reſidence 
of the Perſian monarchs, and the capital of their 
% empire. For that it was from | thence all thoſe 
mighty armies poured, which had overflowed 
« Greece; and whence Darius, and afterwards: Xerxes, 
had carried the firebrand of the moſt accurſed war, 
&* which had laid waſte all Europe; and therefore 
* that it was incumbent on them to revenge the 
* manes of their anceſtors.” It was already aban- 
doned by the Perſians, who all fled ſeparately as fear 
drove them. Alexander entered it with his phalanx, 
when the victorious ſoldiers ſoon met with riches 
_ ſufficient to ſatiate their avarice, and immediately cut 


to pieces all thoſe who ſtill remained in the city. 


However, the king ſoon put an end to the maſſacre, 
and publiſhed an order, by which his ſoldiers: were 
forbid to violate the chaſtity of the women. Alex- 
anger had before poſſeſſed himſelf, either by force or 
capitulation, of a great number of incredibly rich 
cities; but all this was a trifle compared to the trea- 


50¹ 


ſures he found here. The Barbarians had laid up at 


Perſepolis, as in a ſtorehouſe, all the wealth of Perſia. 
Gold and ſilver were never ſeen here but in heaps; not 
to mention the clothes and furniture of ineſtimable 
value; for this was the ſeat of luxury. There was 
found in the treaſury one hundred and twenty thouſand 
_ talents*, which were deſigned to defray the expence of 

the war, To this prodigious ſum he added ꝙ fix 


thouſand talents, taken from Paſagarda. This was a 


city which Cyrus had built, wherein the kings of Perſia: 


uſed to be crowned. e : 
During Alexander's ſtay in Perſepolis, a little before 
he ſet out upon his march againſt Darius, he enter- 


tained his friends at a banquer, at. which the gueſts. 


drank to excels. Among the women, who were 


admitted to it maſked,” was Thais the courteſan, a 


native of Attica, and at that time miſtreſs to Ptolemy, 
K k 3 who 
1 About eighteen millions flerling. 5 1175 | 
4+ About nine bundred thayſand pounds. 
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1 who afterwards was king of Egypt About the end 
of the feaſt, during which ſhe ha ſtudiouſly endea- 

| voured to praiſe the king in the moſt artful and deli- 
cate manner (a ſtratagem too often practiſed by wo- 
men of that character) ſhe ſaid, with a gay tone of 
voice, That it would be matter of inęxpreſſible joy 
« to her, were ſhe permitted (maſked as ſhe then was, 
< and in order to end this feſtival nobly) to burn the 
„ magnificent palace of Xerxes, who had burned 
<« Athens; and ſet it on fire with her own hand, in 

order that it might be ſaid in all parrs of the world, 

© that the women, who had followed Alexander in his 
* expedition to Aſia, had taken much better venge- 

| © ance of the Perſians, for the many calamities they 

| had brought upon the Grecians, than all the gene- 
* rals who had fought for them both by ſea and land.“ 

All the gueſts applauded the diſcourſe ; when imme - 

diately the king roſe from table (his head being 

crowned with flowers) and taking a torch in his hand, 

he advanced forward to execute this mighty exploit. 

| The whole company follow him, breaking into loud 

| acclamations, and afterwards, ſinging and dancing, they 

| ſurround the palace. All the reſt of the Macedonians, 

at this noiſe, 'ran in crouds, with lighted tapers, and 

ſet fire to every part of it. However, Alexander was 

forry, not long after, for what he had done; and 

thereupon gave orders for extinguiſhing the fire, but 

it was too late. ff.. . 

| As he was naturally very bountiful, his great ſuc- 
ceſſes increaſed this beneficent diſpoſition z and he ac- 
companied the preſents he made with ſuch teſtimonies 
of humanity and kindneſs, and fo obliging a carriage, 

as very much enhanced their merit. He exerted this 
temper in a particular manner towards the fifty 'Mace- 
donian young lords, who ſerved under him as guards. 
_-Olympias his mother, thinking him too profuſe, 
wrote to him as follows: © I do not blame you,” ſaid 
' ſhe, © for being beneficent towards your friends, for 
that is acting like a king: But then a medium 
5 ought to be obſerved in your magnificence. a 
P « equa 
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* equal. them all with kings, and by heaping riches 
a. on them, you gi LY b 


them an opportunity of making a 
« great number of friends, of all whom you deprive 
« yourſelf.” As ſhe often wrote the ſame advice to him, 
he always kept her letters very ſecret, and did not ſhow 
them to any perſon, but happening to open one of 
them, and beginning to read it, Hephæſtion drew near 
to him, and read it over his ſhoulder, which the king 
obſerving, did not offer to hinder him; but taking 


only the ring from his finger, he put the ſeal of it upon 


the lips of his favourite, as an admonition to him not 


. 
7 


to divulge what he had rede. 


He uſed to ſend magnificent preſents to his mother; 


but, then he would never let her have any concern in 
the affairs of the government. She uſed frequently to 
make very ſevere complaints upon that account, but 
he always ſubmitted to her ill humour with great mild- 
neſs and patience. Antipater having one day wrote 
a long letter againſt her, the king, after reading it, 
replied, Anti pater does not know that ane ſingle tear 


ſhed by a mather, will abliterate ten thouſand ſuch letters. 


as this, A behaviour like this, and ſuch an anſwer, 

ſhow, at one and the ſame time, that- Alexander was 
both a kind ſon and an able politician ; and that he 
was perfectly ſenſible . how dangerous it would have 
been, had he inveſted a woman of Olympias's character 


with the ſupreme authority, 


SegcT. X. Dakivs leaves Echatana. He is betrayed 
and put in chains by Bkssus, governour of Battria. 
The latter, upon ALEXANDER's advancing towards him, 
flies, after baving covered Dar1vus with wounds, who 
expires a few moments before ALEXANDER'S arrival, 
He ſends bis corpſe to SYSIGAMBIS, | KEN 


(%% A LEXANDER, after he had taken Perſe- 
1 polis and Paſagarda, was reſolved to purſue 


Darius, who was arrived by this time at Ecbatana, 
| K k 4 STE the 
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fugitive prince thirty thouſand ot, among whom 
were four thouſand Greeks, who were faithful to him 
to the laſt, Befides theſe he had four thouſand 
lingers, and upwards of three thouſand cavalry, moſt 
of them Bactrians, commanded by Beſſus, governour 
of Bactria. Darius marched his forces a little out of 
the common road, having ordered his baggage to go 
before them; then aſſembling his principal officers, he 
| ſpoke to them as follows: Dear companions, among 
* ſo many thouſand men who compoſed my army, 
„ you only have not abandoned me during the whole 
courſe of my ill fortune; and in a little time, no- 
thing but your fidelity and conſtancy will be able 
to make me fancy myſelf a king. Deſerters and 
traitors now govern in my cities; not that they are 
„ thought worthy of the honour beſtowed on them, 
* but rewards are given them only in the view of 
„ tempting you, and to ſtagger your petſeverance. 
* You ſtill choſe to follow my fortune rather than 
that of the conqueror, for which you certainly have 
* merited a recompence from the gods; and J do not 
doubt but they will. prove beneficent towards you, 
in caſe that power is denied me. With ſuch ſol- 
diers and officers I would brave, without the leaſt 
dread, the enemy, how formidable foever he may 
be. What! would any one have me ſurrender my- 
ſelf up to the mercy of the conqueror, and expect 
from him, as a reward of my baſeneſs and mean- 
neſs of ſpirit, the goverament of ſome province 
which he may condeſcend to leave me? No- It 
neyer ſhall be in the power of any man, either to 
take away, or fix upon my head the diadem I wear; 
the ſame hour ſhall- put a period to my reign and 
life. If you have all the ſame courage and reſolu- 
tion, which I can no ways doubt, I affure' myſelf 
that-you ſhall retain your liberty, and not be ex- 
* poſed to the pride and inſults of the Macedonians. 
'55 You have in your hands the means either to revenge 
$ gr terminate all your evils.” Having ended this 
. | e 4 force: 
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ſpeech, the whole body of ſoldiers replied with ſhouts, 
that they were ready to follow him witherſoever he 
ſhould go, and would ſhed the laſt drop of their blood 
in his defenceZ; e 1 l 

Such was the reſolution of the ſoldiery; but Na- 
barzanes, one of the greateſt lords of Perſia, and ge- 
neral of the horſe, had conſpired with Beſſus, general 
of the Bactrians, to commit the blackeſt of all crimes, 

and that was, to ſeiſe upon the perſon of the king, 
and lay him in chains; which they might eaſily do, 
as each of them had a great number of ſoldiers under 
his command. Their deſign was, if Alexander ſnould 
purſue them, to ſecure themſelves, by giving up Da- 
rius alive into his hands; and, in caſe they eſcaped, 
to murther that prince, and afterwards uſurp his crown, 
and begin a new war. Theſe traitors ſoon won over 
the troops, by repreſenting to them, that they were 
going to their deſtruction; that they would ſoon be 
cruſhed under the ruins of an empire, which was juſt 
ready to fall; at the ſame time that Bractriana was 
open to them, and offered them immenſe riches. 
Though theſe practices were carried on very ſecretly, 
they came however to the ear of Darius, who could 
not believe them. Patron, who commanded the 
Greeks, intreated him, but in vain, to pitch his tent 
among them, and to truſt the guard of his perſon to 
men on whoſe fidelity he might depend. Darius 
could not prevail with himſelf to put ſo great an af- 
front upon the Perſians, and therefore made this 
anſwer : That it would be a leſs affliction to him to 
*© be deceived by, than to condemn them. That he 
* would ſuffer the worſt of evils amidſt thoſe of his 
* own nation, rather than ſeek for ſecurity among 
* ſtrangers, how faithful and affectionate ſoever he 
might believe them: And that he could not but 
die too late, in caſe the Perſian ſoldiers thought 
* him unworthy of life.” It was not long before 
Darius experienced the truth of this counſel; for the 
traitors ſeiſed him, bound him in chains of gold, by 
way of hogopr, as he was a king, and 3 
0 | | im 
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© him. in 2 covered chariot, they ſet out towards 
MIDAS... dit 7 WE: Me rs 
- Alexander being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed 
that Darius had left that city five days before. He 
then commanded Parmenio to lay up all the treaſures 
of Perſia in the caſtle of Ecbatana, under a ſtrong 
guard which he left there. According to (o) Strabo, 
theſe treaſures amounted. to an hundred and eighty 
thouſand. talents (about twenty-ſeven millions ſter- 
ling); and, according to .(p) Juſtin, to ten talents 
more, (about fifteen hundred thouſand. pounds). He 
ordered him to march afterwards towards Hyrcania, 
by the country of the Caduſians, with the Thracians, 
the foreigners, and the reſt of the cavalty, the royal 
companies excepted. He ſent orders to Clitus, who 
ſtayed behind in Suſa, where he fell ſick, that as ſoon 
as he was. arrived at Ecbatana, he. ſhould take the 
farces which were left in that city, and come to him 
SR orien arc: 1 
Alexander, with the reſt of his army, purſued Da- 
rius, and arrived the eleventh day at * Rhaga, which 
is a long day's journey from the Caſpian ſtraits ; but 
Darius had already paſſed through them. Alexander 
now deſpairing to overtake him, what diſpatch ſoever 
he might make, ſtayed there five days to reſt his forces. 
He. then marched againſt the Parthians, and that day 
pitched his camp near the Caſpian ſtraits, and paſſed 
them the next. News was ſoon brought him, that Da- 
rius had been ſeiſed by the traitors; that Beſſus had 
cauſed him to be drawn in a chariot, and had ſent the © 
_ unhappy monarch before, in order to be the ſurer of 
his perſon ;- that the whole army obeyed that wretch, 
Artabazus and the Greeks excepted, who not having a 
ſoul baſe enough to conſent to ſo abominable a deed, 
and being too weak to prevent it, had therefore left the 
high road, and marched towards the mountains. 
"This was a freſh motive for him to haſten his march. 
The Barbarians, at his arrival, were ſeiſed with dread, 
N 8 SY though 


(o) Strab. L xv. p. 741. ES ( Juſtin. . . . . 
® This is the city mentioned in Tobit iii. 7. 


OF ALEXANDER. 
though the match would not have been equal, had 
Beſſus been as reſolute for fighting, as for putting in 
execution the deteſtable act above- mentioned; for his 
troops exceeded the enemy both in number and 
ſtrength, and were all cool and ready for the combat; 
whereas Alexander's troops were quite fatigued with 
the length of their march. But the name and reputa- 
tion of Alexander (a motive all- powerful in war) filled 
them with ſuch prodigious terrour, that they all fled. 
Beſſus and his accomplices being come up with Darius, 
they requeſted him to mount his horſe, and fly from 
the enemy: But he replied, that the gods were ready 
to revenge the evils he had ſuffered; and beſeeching 
Alexander to do him juſtice, he refuſed to follow a 
band of traitors. At theſe words they fell into ſuch a 
fury, that all threw their darts at him, and left him 
covered with wounds. After having' perpetrated this 
horrid crime, they ſeparated, in order to leave different 


footſteps of their flight, and thereby elude the purſuit 


of the enemy, in caſe he ſhould fallow them; or at 

leaſt oblige him to divide his forces. Nabarzanes took 
the way of Hyrcania, and Beſſus that of Bactriana, 
both being followed by a very few horſe- men; and, as 
the Barbarians were by this means deſtitute of leaders, 


they diſperſed themſelves up and down, as fear or hope 


directed their ſteps. : 


After : ſearching about in different places, Darius | 
was at laſt found in a ſolitude, his body run through 


with ſpears, lying in a chariot, and drawing near his 


end. However, he had ſtrength enough before he 


died to call for drink, which a Macedanian, Poly. 
ſtratus by name, brought him. He had a Perfian 
priſoner, whom he employed as his interpreter. |Da- 
rius, after drinking the liquor that had been given 
him, turned to the Macedonian, and ſaid: That 


- 4 inthe deplorable ſtate to which he ne betlüeed. 


* he however ſhould have the comfort to ſpeak to 
one who could underſtand him, and that his laſt 
words would not be loſt. He therefore charged 
„him to tell Alexander, that he died in his debt, 


though 
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« though: he had never obliged him. That he gave 


„him a multitude of thanks for the great humanity 
« he had exerciſed towards his mother, his wife and 


„his children, whoſe lives he had not only ſpared, but 


t reſtored them to their former ſplendour. That he 
« beſought the gods to give victory to his arms, and 
« make him monarch of the univerſe, That he thought 
& he need not intreat him to revenge the execrable 
* murther committed on his perſon, as this was the 


common cauſe of kings.” | 


After this, taking Polyſtratus by the hand, Give 
„ him,” ſaid he, thy hand, as I give thee mine; 
* and carry him, in my name, the only pledge I am 
able to give of my gratitude and affection.“ Saying 


. theſe words, he breathed his laſt. Alexander coming 
up a moment after, and ſeeing Darius's body, he wept 


bitterly ; and, by the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of affection 


that could be given him, proved how intimately he 


was affected with the unhappineſs of a prince who de- 
ſerved a better fate. He immediately pulled off his 


military cloak, and threw it on Darius's body; then 
cauſing it to be embalmed, and his coffin to be adorned 
with a royal magnificence, he ſent it to Syſigambis, in 
order that it might be interred with the honours uſually 


A. M. 


3674. 
Ant. J. C. 
3305 


paid to the deceaſed Perſian monarchs, and to be en- 
tombed with his anceſtors. „„ y fp ens 
Thus died Darius, the third year of the .112th 
Olympiad, at about fifty years of age, fix of which 
he had reigned. He was a gentle and pacifick prince; 
his reign had been unſullied with injuſtice or cruelty, 
which was owing either to his natural lenity, or to 


his not having had an opportunity of acting other- 
wiſe, from the perpetual war he had carried on againſt 
Alexander all the time he had ſat upon the throne. In 
him the Perſian empire ended, after having exiſted 
two hundred and nine years, computing from the be- 


ginning of the reign of Cyrus the Great (the founder 
of it) under thirteen kings, viz. | Cyrus, Cambyſes, 
Smerdis Magus, Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpis, Xerxes I. 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes II. Sogdianus, Da- 

” rius 


rius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes Ochus, 
Arſes, and Darius Codomanus. 


Szr. XI. Vices which firſt cauſed the declenſion, and at 


| laſs the ruin of the Perſian empire. 


HE. death of Darius Codomanus may very juſtly 


be conſidered as the era, but not as the ſole 
cauſe of the deſtruction of the Perſian -monarchy. 


When we take a general view of the hiſtory of the 


kings above-mentioned, and conſider with ſome at- 


tention their different characters and methods of 


governing, whether in peace or war, we eaſily perceive 
that this declenſion was prepared at a great diſtance, 
and carried on to its end by viſible ſteps which denoted 
a total ruin. 


We may declare at firſt ſight, that the declenſion of 


the Perſian empire and its fall, are owing to its origin 
and primitive inſtitution. It had been formed by the 


union of two nations, who differed very much in man- 
ners and inclinations. The Perſians were a ſober, la- 


borious, modeſt people; but the Medes were wholly 
devoted to pride, luxury, ſoftneſs and voluptuouſneſs. 


The example of frugality and ſimplicity which Cyrus 
had ſet them, and their being obliged to be always 


under arms to gain ſo many victories, and ſupport 
themſelves in the midſt of ſo many enemies, prevented 
thoſe vices from ſpreading for ſome time: But, 
after thoſe nations had ſubjected all things, the fond- 
neſs which the Medes had naturally for pleaſures and 
magnificence, ſoon leſſened the temperance of the 
Perſians, and became, in a little time, the prevailing 


taſte of the two nations. | 
Several other cauſes conſpired to this. Babylon, 


when conquered, intoxicated its victors with her 
poiſoned cup, and inchanted them with the charms of 
pleaſure. She furniſhed them with ſuch miniſters and 


inſtruments, as were adapted to promote luxury, and 
to foment and cheriſh delights with art and delicacy : 
And the wealth of the richeſt provinces in the worth 

e „ "ous 
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being at the entire diſpofal of new ſovereigns, they 
thereby were enabled to ſatiate their deſires. ä 
Even Cyrus himſelf, as I obſerved elſewhere, con- 
tributed to this, without perceiving the conſequence 
of it; and prepared men's minds by the ſplendid ban- 


quet he gave, after having ended his conqueſts ; and 


when he ſhowed himſelf in the midſt of his troops, who 
had ſhared in his victories, with ſuch a pomp and 


oſtentation as were moſt capable of dazzling the eye. 


He began, by inſpiring them with an admiration for 
pomp and ſhow, which they had hitherto deſpiſed, 
He ſuggeſted to them, that magnificence and riches 
were worthy of crowning the moſt glorious exploits, 
and the end and fruit of them: And by thus inſpiring 
his ſubjects with a ſtrong deſire for things they faw ſo 
highly eſteemed by a moſt accompliſhed prince, his 


example authoriſed them to abandon themſelves to that 


guſt without reſerve. 5 
He alſo ſpread this evil by his obliging judges, 


officets and governours of provinces, to appear in 


ſplendour before the people, the better to repreſent the 
majeſty of the prince. On one fide, theſe magiſtrates 
and commanders eaſily miſtook theſe ornaments and 
trappings of their employments for the moſt eſſential 


parts of them, endeavouring to diſtinguiſh themſelves 


by nothing but this glittering outſide : And, on the 
other ſide, men of the greateſt wealth in the provinces 


propoſed them as ſo many patterns for their imitation, 
and were ſoon followed by perſons of moderate fortune, 


whom thoſe in the loweſt ſtations of life endeavoured 
to equal. : 5 
So many cauſes of degeneracy uniting together, 
and being authoriſed publickly, ſoon deſtroyed the 
ancient virtue of the Perſians. They did not ſink, 
like the Romans, by imperceptible decays, which 
had been long foreſeen, and often oppoſed. Scarce 
was Cyrus dead, but there roſe up as it were another 
nation, and kings of a quite different genius and 
character. Men no longer: diſcourſed of that manly, 
that ſevere education which was beſtowed = oy 
| Perſian 


| | x. 
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Perfian youth; of thoſe publick ſchools of ſobriety, 
| patience, and emulation for virtue, nor of thoſe Jabo- 
rious and warlike exerciſes ;* of all theſe there did not 
remain the ſmalleſt traces: Their young men beine 
brought up in ſplendour and effeminacy, which th 
now ſaw was had in honour, immediately began to 
deſpiſe the happy ſimplicity of their forefathers, and 
formed, in the ſpace of one generation, an entire new 
ſet of people, whoſe manners, inclinations, and maxims, 
were directly —_— to thoſe of ancient times. 
They grew haughty, vain, effeminate, inhuman, and 
perfidious in treaties ; and acquired this peculiar cha- 
rater, that they, of all people, were the moſt aban- 
doned to ſplendour, luxury, feaſting, and even to 
drunkenneſs: So that we may affirm, that the empire 
of the Perſians was, almoſt at its birth, what other 
empires grew. up to through length of time only, and 
began where others end. It bore the principle of its 
gdeſtruction in its own boſom, and this internal vice in- 
_ creaſed every reign. „ 
After the unſucceſsful expeditions of Darius and 
| Xerxes againſt Scythia and Greece, the princes their 
ſucceſſors became inſenſible to the ambition of makin 
conqueſts, and gave themſelves up a prey to idleneſs | 
and effeminacy : They grew careleſs of military diſ- 
cipline, and ſubſtituted in the place of regular ſol- 
diers, inured to the toils of war, a confuſed multitude 
of men, who were taken by force out of their re- 
ſpective countries. The reader may have obſerved, 
on more than one occaſion, that the whole ſtrength, 
and almoſt the only reſource of the Perſian army, 
lay in the Greeks in their ſervice; that they properly 
depended on them only, and always took great care 
to oppoſe them to the beſt troops of the enemy: 
They were the only ſoldiers in Darius's army who 
performed their duty, and continued faithful to him 
to the laſt; and we have ſeen that Memnon the Rho- 
dian was the ſole great general who fought againſt 
Alexander. OE!" ns on, 
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_ Inſtead of chooſing for the command of their forces 


_ officers of ſkill and experience, they uſed to appoint 


perſons of the greateſt quality of every nation, who 


frequently had no other merit than their exalted birth, 


their riches and credit ; and who were diſtinguiſhed 
by nothing but the ſumptuouſneſs of their feaſts and 


entertainments, by the magnificence of their equi- 


pages, and by the crowd with which they were ever 


| ſurrounded, of guards, domeſticks, eunuchs, and wo- 


men; ſuch an aſſemblage, formed merely for vain 
ſhow and oſtentation, rather than for warlike expe- 
ditions, incumbered an army (already. but too nume- 
rous) with uſeleſs ſoldiers, . made it ſlow in its marches 
and movements by its too heavy baggage, and ren - 
dered it incapable of ſubſiſting long in a country, 
and of completing great enterpriſes in ſight of an 
enemy. | x FO, | 
The Perſian monarchs ſhutting themſelves up in 


their palaces, in order to abandon themſelves to plea- 


ſures, and appearing ſeldom abroad, placed their 

whole confidence, and by that means all their autho- 
Tity, in eunuchs, to women, to ſlaves, and to flat- 
tering courtiers, whoſe ſole thoughts and endeavours 


were to baniſh true merit, which was offenſive to 


them; to give the rewards appointed for ſervices to 
their own creatures; and to entruſt the greateſt em- 
ployments of the ſtate to perſons devoted to their 
intereſted and ambitious views, rather than to ſuch 


* whole abilities rendered them capable of ſerving their 


Another character of theſe princes, which is but 
too frequent in that high ſphere, contributed very 


much to the ruin of the empire. They were ac- 


cuſtomed from their infancy to have their ears ſoothed 


with falſe praiſes, and the moſt extravagant compli- 


ments, and to have a blind ſubmiſſion paid to their 
will. They were educated in ſo exalted an idea of 


their own grandeur, as perſuaded them that the reſt 


of men were formed merely to ſerve them, and ad- 
miniſter to their pleaſures. They were not taught 


their 
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their duties, nor the maxims of a wiſe and good go- 


vernment; the principles by which men judge of 


ſolid merit, and are capable of chooſing perſons able 


to govern under them. They did not know that 


they were raiſed to ſovereign power merely to pro- 


tect their ſubjects and make them happy. They were 


not made ſenſible of the exquiſite pleaſure that mo- 
narch feels, who is the delight of his ſubjects, and 
the publick ſource of the felicity of ſo vaſt an em- 


pire, as Cyrus the Great had been, who was ſo dear 


to his people, that every individual family conſidered 
him as their father, and bewailed his death as a pub- 
lick calamity. So far from this, a monarch's gran- 
deur was declared to conſiſt in making himſelf feared, 
and in his being able to gratify all his paſſions with 
peo - PE ee | 
So ill- judged an education muſt neceſſarily form 
either weak or vicious princes. They were not able 
to ſuſtain the weight of ſo mighty an empire, nor to 


graſp the ſeveral parts of ſo extenſive and painful an 


adminiſtration. Idleneſs, and a love for pleaſure, 


made them careleſs, and averſe to buſineſs of every 
kind; and they ſacrificed matters of the higheſt im- 
portance to their vain amuſements. Some of them 
were born, with ſuch happy diſpoſitions, that they 
would have become good princes, had they not been 
enervated by the charms of a voluptuous life; and 
abandoned themſelves to the allurements of a too de- 
ſpotick power, and an over- great proſperity. By flat- 
tery, they were rendered incapable of liſtening, 1n their 


councils, to any expreſſion delivered with freedom, or 


of ſuffering the leaſt oppoſition to their wills. 

It is no wonder they were not beloved by their ſub- 
jects, ſince their whole ſtudy was to aggrandize them- 
{elves, and to ſacrifice all conſiderations to that alone. 
Darius, in his misfortunes, was abandoned by the 
generals of his armies, by the governors of his pro- 
vinces, by his officers, domeſticks, and ſubjects; and 
did not find any where a ſincere affection, nor a real 
attachment to his perſon and intereſt. The dazzling 
Vol. IV. 1.7 © ſplendour 
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ſplendour of the Perſian monarchy concealed a real 
weakneſs; and this unwieldy power, heightened by 
ſo much pomp and pride, was abhorred by the 

ple; ſo that this coloſſus, at the very firſt blow, fell 
no AA ĩͤ 


SzcT. XII. Lacedemonia revolts from the Macedo- 
nians, with almoſt all Peloponneſus. ANTIPATER 
marches out upon this occaſion, defeats the enemy.in a 
battle, in which Acts is killed, ALEXANDER 

marches againſs BEssus. THALESTRIS, queen of 
the Amazons, comes to viſit him from a far country. 
ALEXANDER, at his return from Parthia, abandons 
Himſelf to pleaſure and exceſs. He continues his march 
towards BEssus. A pretended conſpiracy of Phi- 
LOTAS againſt the king. He, and PaRMEnio bis 
father, are put to death. ALEXANDER ſubdues ſe- 
veral nations. He at laſt arrives in Bafriana, whi- 
ther Bessus is brought to him. | 


90 HILST things paſſed in Afia, as we have 
| ſeen, ſome tumults broke out in Greece 


529. and Macedonia, Memnon, whom Alexander had ſent 


into Thrace, having revolted there, and thereby drawn 
the forces of Antipater on that ſide; the Lacedzmo- 
nians thought this a proper opportunity to throw off 
the Macedonian yoke, and engaged almoſt all Pelo- 
ponneſus in their. deſign. Upon this news, Antipater, 
after having ſettled to the beſt of his power the affairs 
of Thrace, returned with the utmoſt expedition into 
Greece, whence he immediately diſpatched couriers, 
in order to give Alexander an account of theſe ſeve- 
ral tranſactions. As ſoon as Antipater was come up 
with the enemy, he reſolved to venture a battle. The 


Lacedæmonian army conſiſted of no more than twenty 


thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, under the 
command of Agis their king; whereas that of Anti- 
pater was twice that number. Agis, in order to make 
the ſuperiority of numbers of no effect, had made 
choice of a narrow ſpot of ground. The battle be- 


1 


(2) Diod. 1. xvii. p. 337. Q. Curt. I. vi. e. 2. 
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Fan with great vigour, each party endeavouring to 


ignalize themſelves in an extraordinary manner, for 


the honour of their reſpective countries; the one fired 


with the rememberance of their priſtine glory, and the 
other animated by their preſent greatneſs, fought with 
equal courage; the Lacedæmonians for liberty, and 
the Macedonians for empire. So long as the armies 
continued on the ſpot where the battle began, Agis 


had the advantage; but Antipater, by pretending to 


fly, drew the enemy into the plains; after which, ex- 
tending his whole army, he gained a ſuperiority, and 
made a proper uſe of his advantage. Agis was diſ- 


ks by his ſuit of armour, his noble mien, 
an 


ſtill more ſo by his valour. The battle was hotteſt 
round his perſon, and he himſelf performed the moſt 
aſtoniſhing acts of bravery. Ar laſt, after having 
been wounded in ſeveral parts of his body, his ſol- 


diers laying him upon his ſhield, carried him off, 


However, this did not damp their courage, for having 
ſeiſed an advantageous poſt where they kept cloſe 
in their ranks, they reſiſted with great vigour the at- 
tacks of the enemy. After having withſtood them a 
long time, 'the Lacedzmonians began to give ground, 
being ſcarce able to hold their arms, which were all 
covered with ſweat; they afterwards retired very faſt, 
and ar laſt ran quite away. The king, ſeeing himſelf 
cloſely purſued, ſtill made ſome efforts, notwith- 
ſtanding .the weak condition to which he was re- 
duced, in order to oppoſe the enemy. - Intrepid and 
invincible to the laſt, oppreſſed by numbers, he died 
| ſword in hand. 1 


In this engagement upwards of three thouſand 


Lacedæmonians loſt their lives, and a thouſand Ma- 
cedonians at moſt; but very few of the latter returned 
home unwounded. This victory not only ruined 
the power of Sparta and its allies, but alſo the hopes 
of thoſe who only waited the iſſue of this war, to 
declare themſelves. Antipater immediately ſent the 


neus of this ſucceſs to Alexander: But, like an ex- 


perienced courtier, he drew up the account of it in 


k 


the 
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the moſt modeſt and circumſpe& terms; in ſuch as 


| were beſt adapted to diminiſh the luſtre of a vic- 


tory which might expoſe him to envy. He was ſen- 
fible, that Alexander's delicacy, with regard to ho- 
nour, was ſo very great, that he looked upon the 
glory which another perſon obtained, as a diminu- 


tion of his own. And, indeed he could not for- 


bear, when this news was brought him, to let drop 
ſome words which diſcovered his jealouſy. Antipa- 
ter did not dare to diſpoſe of any thing by his own 
okay authority, and only gave the Lacedzmonians 
eave to ſend an embaſly to the king, in order that 
they themſelves might tell him the ill ſucceſs they 
had met with. Alexander pardoned them, ſome of 
thoſe who had occaſioned the revolt excepted, and 
theſe he puniſhed, 1 

(r) Darius's death did not hinder Alexander from 


purſuing Beſſus, who had withdrawn into Bactriana, 


where he had aſſumed the title of king, by the name 


of Artaxerxes. But, finding at laſt that it would be 
impoſſible for him to come up with him, he returned 


into Parthia; and reſting his troops ſome days in He- 
catompylos, commanded proviſions of all ſorts to be 


- brought thither, 5 . 


During his ſtay there, a report prevailed through- 
out the whole army, that the king, content with the 
conqueſts he had achieved, was preparing to return 
into Macedonia. That very inſtant the ſoldiers, as 
if a ſignal had been made for their ſetting out, ran 
like madmen to their tents, began to pack up their 
baggage, load the waggons with the utmoſt diſpatch, 


and fill the whole camp with noiſe and tumult. Alex- 


ander was ſoon informed of this, when terrified at the 
diſorder, he ſummoned the officers to his tent, where, 


with tears in his eyes, he complained, that in the midſt 


of ſo glorious a career, he was ſtopped on a ſudden, 
and forced to return back into his own country, rather 
| ” | like 

(r) Q. Curt. lib. vi. cap. 2—4. | | 

Alexander hoſtes vinci vo- demptum gloria exiſtimans, quic- 


luerat; Antipatrum viciſſe, ne quid ceſſiſſet alienæ. ©, Curt. 
tacitus quidem indignabatur, ſuz 1 
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like one who had been overcome, than as a conqueror. 
The officers comforted him, by reprefenting, that 
this ſudden motion was a mere ſally, and a tranſient 
guſt of paſſion, which would not be attended with 
any ill conſequences; and aſſured him, that the ſol- 
diers,. to a man, would obey him, provided he would 
addreſs himſelf to them in tender exprefſions. He 
promiſed to do it. The circumſtance which had given 
occaſion to this falſe report, was, his having diſbanded 
ſome Grecian ſoldiers, after rewarding them in a very 
bountiful manner; ſo that the Macedonians imagined 
they alſo were to fight no more. 

Alexander having ſummoned the army, made the 


following ſpeech. I am not furpriſed, O ſoldiers, 


if, after the mighty things we have hitherto per- 
“ formed, you ſhould be ſatiated with glory, and 
% have no other views but eaſe and repote. 1 will 
„ not now enumerate the various nations we have 
4 conquered. We have ſubdued more provinces 
„ than others have cities. Could I perſuade myſelf, 
„ that our conqueſts were well ſecured, over nations 
ce who were ſo ſoon overcome, I would think as you 
& do (for 1 will not diſſemble my ttivughts) and would 
« make all the haſte imaginable to reviſit my houſehold- 
« gods, my mother, my ſiſters, and my ſubje&s, and 


acquired in concert with you. But this glory will 


to the work. Do you imagine, that fo many na- 
„ tions, accuſtomed to other ſovereigns, and who 
have no manner of ſimilitude to us either in their 
religion, manners, or language, were entirely ſub- 
dued the moment they were conquered; and that 
they will not take up arms, in cafe we return back 


« with ſo much precipitation? What will become of 


« the reſt who ſtill remain unconquered? How! ſhall 
we leave our victory imperfect, merely for want of 


ka 
© yunpuniſhed? Can you bear to ſee the ſceptre of 
l „ 


ce enjoy in the midſt of my country the glory I have 
all vaniſh very ſoon, if we do not put the laſt hand 


courage! But that which touches me inuch more 
ſhall we ſuffer the deteſtable crime of Beſſus to go 
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* Darius in the ſanguinary hands of that monſter . 
* who, after having loaded him with chains, as a cap- 


tive, at laſt aſſaſſinated his ſovereign, in order to 
 & deprive us of the glory of ſaving him? As for my- 
“ ſelf, I ſhall not be eaſy till 1 ſee that infamous 


<*© wretch hanging on a gibbet, there to pay, to all kings 
and nations of the earth, the juſt puniſhment due to 
** his execrable crime. I do not know whether I am 
© miſtaken; but methinks I read his ſentence of death 
„ in your countenances; and that the anger which 
F* ſparkles in your eyes, declares you will ſoon imbrue 
* your hands in that traitor's blood.“ 0 

The ſoldiers would not ſuffer Alexander to pro- 


ceed; but clapping their hands, they all cried aloud, 


that they were ready to follow wherever he would 
lead them. All the ſpeeches of this prince generally 
produced this effect. In how deſponding a condition 
ſoever they might be, one ſingle word from him re- 
vived their courage in an inſtant, and inſpired them 
with that martial alacrity and ardour, which appeared 


always in his face. The king, taking advantage 
of this favourable diſpoſition of the whole army, 


croſſed Parthia, and in three days arrived on the 


frontiers of Hyrcania, which ſubmitted to his arms. 


He afterwards ſubdued the Mardi, the Arii, the 


Drange, the Arachoſii, and ſeveral other nations, into 


Which his army marched, with greater ſpeed than 
people generally travel. He frequently would pur- 


ſue an enemy for whole days and nights together, al- 
moſt without ſuffering his troops to take any reſt. By 
this prodigious rapidity, he came unawares upon na- 
tions who thought him at a great diſtance, and ſub- 
dued them before they had time to put themſelves in 
a poſture of defence. Under this image Daniel the 
prophet ſhadowed Alexander many ages before his 
birth, by repreſenting him as a panther, a leopard, 
and a goat, who ruſned forward with ſo much ſwift- 


neſs, that his feet ſeemed not to touch the ground. 


O Nabarzanes, one of Beſſus's accomplices, who 


5 (5) Q. Curt, lib.- of. eng. 15 | 
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had written before to Alexander, came and ſurren- 
dered himſelf, upon promiſe of a pardon, when he 

heard that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the capital 
of Hyrcania;z and, among other preſents, brought 
him Bagoas the eunuch, who afterwards gained as 
great an aſcendant over Alexander, as before over 
DAMES Coe V e 
At the ſame time arrived Thaleſtris, queen of the 
Amazons. A violent deſire of ſceing Alexander had 
prompted that princeſs to leave her dominions, and 
travel through a great number of countries to gratify 
her curioſity. Being come pretty near his camp, 
the ſent word that a queen was come to viſit him; 
and that ſhe had a prodigious inclination to cultivate 
his acquaintance, and accordingly was arrived within 
a little diſtance from that. place. Alexander having 
returned her a favourable anſwer, ſhe commanded 
her train to ſtop, and herſelf came forward with three 
hundred women; and the moment ſhe perceived the 
king, ſhe leaped from her horſe, having two lances 
in her right hand. The dreſs the Amazons uſed to 
wear, did not quite cover the body; for their boſom 
being. uncovered on the left fide, every other part of 
their body was hid; their gowns being tucked up 
with a knot, and ſo deſcended no farther than the 
knee. They preſerved their right breaſt to ſuckle 
their female offspring, but uſed to burn the left, 
that they might be the better enabled to bend the 
bow and throw .the dart, whence they were. called 
5 . „ 
Thaleſtris looked upon the king without diſco- 
vering the leaſt ſign of admiration, and ſurveying 
him attentively, dick not think his ſtature anſwerable 
to his fame; for the Barbarians are very much ſtruck 
with a majeſtick air, and think thoſe only capable of 
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* This is a Greek avord fignify- omnibus barbaris in corporum 


ing, without breaſts. - 

+ Interrito vultu regem Tha- 
leftris intuebatur, habitum ejus 
haudquaquam rerum ' fame pa- 


oculis perl uſtgang, Quippe 


majeſtate veneratio eſt; magno- 
rumque operum non alios capa- 
ces putant, quam quos cximia 
ſpecie donare natura dignata eſt, 
Curt. lib. vi. cap. 3. 
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mighty achievements, on whom nature has beſtowed 
bodily advantages. She did not ſcruple to tell him, 
that the chief motive of her journey was to have po- 
ſterity by him; adding, that ſhe was worthy of giving 
heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon this requeſt, 
was obliged to make ſome ſtay in this place; after 
which Thaleſtris returned to her kingdom, and the 
ting into the province inhabited by the Parthians, 

his ſtory, and whatever is related of the Amazons, 
is looked upon by ſome very ' judicious authors, as 

—_— i. oo ĩ ( RANGE 
| (7) Alexander devoted himſelf afterwards wholly 
to his paſſions, changing into pride and, debauch the 
moderation and continence for which he had hitherto 
been ſo greatly admired ; virtues "ſo very neceſſary 
in an exalted ftation of life, and in the 'midft of a fe- 
ries of proſperities. He now was nv longer the ſame 
man. Though he was invincible, with: regard to the 
dangers and toils of war, he was far otherwiſe with 
reſpect to the charms of eaſe. © The inftant he enjoyed 
A little repoſe, he abandoned himſelf to ſenſuality ; 
and he, whom the arms of the Perſians could not 
conquer, fell a victim to their vices. Nothing was 
now to be ſeen but games, parties of pleaſures, wo- 
men, and exceſſive feaſting, in which he uſed to revel 
whole days and nights. Not fatisfied! with the buf- 
foons, and the performers. on inſtrumental muſick, 
whom he had brought with him out of Greece, he 
obliged the captive women, whom He carried along 
with him, to ſing ſongs after the manner of their 
country. He happened, among theſe women, to per- 
ecive one who appeared in deeper affliction than the 
reſt, and who, by a modeſt, and at the ſame time 4 
noble confuſion, diſcovered a rare reluctance than 
the others, to appear in publick. She was a perfect 
beauty, which was very much heightened by her 
baſhfulneſs, whilſt ſne threw her eyes to the ground, 
and did all in her power to conceal her face. The 
king ſoon imagined by her air and mien that ſhe was 
| ON not 


(7) Q. Curt. lib, vi. cap. 6, 
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not of vulgar birth; and enquiring himſelf into it, 
the lady anſwered, that ſhe was grand: daughter to 
Ochus, who not long before had ſwayed the Perſian 
ſceptre, and daughter of his ſon; that ſhe had married 


522 


Hyſtaſpes, who was related to Darius, and general of 


a great army. Alexander being touched with com- 
paſfion, when he heard the unhappy fate of a prineeſs 
of the blood royal, and the ſad condition to which ſhe 
was reduced, not only gave her liberty, but returned 
all her poffeſſions; and cauſed her huſband to be fought 
for, in order that ſhe might be reftored to him. 
This prince was naturally of fo tender and humane 
a difpoſition, as made him ſenſible of the afflictiòn of 
perſons in the loweſt condition. (x) A poor Mace- 
donian was one day leading before him a mule, laden 
wirh gold for the king's uſe; the beaſt being fo tired 
that he was not able either to go on or ſuſtain the 
load; the mule- driver took it up and carried it, but 
with great difficulty, a confiderable way. Alexander, 


feeing him juſt ſinking under his  burttien, and going 


to thfow it on the ground, in order to eaſe himſelf 
cried out, Friend, do not by weary yet; try and carry it 
quite through io thy tent, for it is all thy ont. 


(*) Alexander, in a very dimeult march through 


barren places, at the head of a ſmall body of horſe, 
when he purſued Darius, met ſome Macedonians who 
were carrying water in goat-ſkins upon mules. Theſe 
 Macedomans perceiving their prince was almoſt parched 
with thirſt, occaſioned by the raging heat (the ſun 
being then at the meridian) immediately filled a hel- 
met with water, and were running to preſent him 
with it: Alexander aſking to whom they were carrying 
all that water, they replied, Ve were going to carry 
it to our children; but do not let your majeſty be untaſy, 
for if your life is but ſaved, we ſhall get "children 
enough, in caſe we . loſe theſe, At theſe words 
Alexander takes the helmet, and looking quite round 


him, he faw all his horſemen hanging down their 


heads, and with eyes fixed earneſtly on the liquorhe 
„„ re ge A . held, 
() Plut. in Alex. p. 687. (x) Ibid, 5 | 
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held, ſwallow it, as it were, with their glances; upon 
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which he returned it, with thanks, to thoſe who of- 


fered it him, and did not drink ſo much as a ſingle 
drop, but cried, There is not enough for my whole com- 


pany; and ſhould I drink alone, it would make the reſt 
be thirſtier, and they would quite die away. The officers, 


who were on horſeback round him, ſtruck in the moſt 


ſenſible manner with his wonderful temperance and 
magnanimity, intreated him, with ſnouts, to carry them 


' wherever he thought fit, and not ſpare them in any 


manner; that now they were not in the leaſt tired, nor 


felt the leaſt thirſt; and that as long as they ſhould be 


commanded by ſuch a king, they could not think 
themſelves mortal men. | = 1 

Such ſentiments as theſe, which ariſe from 2 
generous and tender diſpoſition, reflect a greater honour 
on a prince than the greateſt victories and conqueſts. 
Had Alexander always cheriſned them, he would 
juſtly have merited the title of Great; but a too glo- 
rious and uninterrupted ſeries of proſperity, which is 
too heavy for mortals to ſuſtain, inſenſibly effaced them 
from his mind, and made him forget that he was man: 


For now, contemning the cuſtoms of his own country, 


as no longer worthy the ſovereign of the univerſe, he 
laid aſide the dreſs, the manners, and way of life of 


the Macedonian monarchs; looking upon them as too 


plain and ſimple, and derogatory to his grandeur. 
He even went ſo far as to imitate the pomp of the 
Perſian kings, in that very circumſtance in which they 
ſeemed to equal themſelves to the gods; I mean, 
by requiring thoſe who had conquered nations to fall 
proſtrate at his feet, and pay him a kind of homage 
which became only ſlaves. He had turned his palace 


into a ſeraglio, filling it with three hundred and ſixty 


concubines, (the ſame number as Darius kept) and 
with bands of eunuchs, of all mankind the moſt in- 
famous. Not ſatisfied with wearing a Perſian robe 
himſelf, he alſo obliged his generals, his friends, and 
all the grandees of his court, to put on the ſame 
dreſs, which gave them the greateſt mortification, not 
| ond 
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one of them however daring to ſpeak againſt this inno- 
vation, or contradict the prince in any manner. _ 


The veteran ſoldiers, who had fought under Philip, | 


not' having the leaſt idea of ſenſuality, inveighed pub- 
lickly againſt this prodigious luxury, and the nu- 
merous vices which the army had learned in Suſa and 
Ecbatana. The ſoldiers would frequently expreſs 


themſelves in the following terms: That they had 
« loſt more by victory than they had gained: That 


c as the Macedonians had thus aſſumed the man- 
« ners and cuſtoms of foreigners, they might pro- 
« perly be ſaid to be conquered. That therefore the 
* only benefit they ſhould reap from their long ab- 
<« ſence, would be, to return back into their country 


de in the habit of Barbarians; that Alexander was 
« aſhamed of, and deſpiſed them; that he choſe 


ce to reſemble the vanquiſhed rather than the victo- 
« rious; and that he, who before had been king of 


« Macedonia, was now become one of Dariug's. 


« heutenants.” —_ N 
The king was not ignorant of the diſcontent which 


reigned both in his court and army, and endeavoured 


to recover the eſteem and friendſhip of both by his 


beneficence: But * ſlavery, though purchaſed at ever 
ſo high a rate, muſt neceſſarily be odious to freeborn 
men. He therefore thought, that the ſafeſt remedy 


would be to employ them, and for that purpoſe led 


them againſt Beſſus. But as the army was encum- 
bered with booty and an uſeleſs train of baggage, that 


it could ſcarce move, he firſt cauſed all his own bag- 
gage to be carried into a great ſquare, and afterwards 


that of his army (ſuch things excepted as were abſo- 


lutely neceſſary); then ordered the whole to be car- 


_ ried from thence: in carts to a large plain. Every one 
was in great pain to know the meaning of all this; 
but after he had ſent away the horſes, he himſelf ſer 


fire to his own things, and commanded every one to 


follow his example. Upon this the Macedonians 


lighted 


Sed, ut opinor, liberis pretium ſeryitutis ingratum eſt. & Curt. 
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lighted up the fire with their own hands, and burnt 
the rich ſpoils they had purchaſed with their blood, 


and often forced out of the midſt of the flames. Such 


a ſacrifice mult certainly have been made with the ut- 
molt reluctance; but the example the king ſet them 
ſilenced all their complaints, and they ſeemed leſs af- 
fected at the loſs of their baggage, than at their neg- 
lect of military diſcipline. A ſhort ſpeech the king 
made, ſoothed all their uneaſineſs; and, being now 
more able to exert themſelves hereafter, they ſet out 
with joy, and marched towards Bactriana. In this 
march they met with difficulties which would have 
quite damped any one but Alexander; but nothing 
could daunt his ſoul, or check his progreſs; for he 
put the ſtrongeſt confidence in his good fortune, which 
indeed never forſook that hero, but extricated him 
from a thouſand perils, wherein one would have natu- 
rally ſuppoſed both himſelf and his army muſt have 


periſhed, | 


(5) Being arrived among the Drangæ, a danger to 


which he had not been. accuſtomed, gave him very 


great unealineſs; and this was, the report of a con- 


ſpiracy that was formed againſt his perſon. One 
Dymnus, a man of no figure at court, was the con- 
triver of this treaſon; and the motive of it was, ſome 
private diſguſt which he had received. He had com- 
municated his execrable deſign to a young man, Ni- 


comachus by name, who revealed it to Cebalinus, his 


brother. The latter immediately whiſpered it to Phi- 


lotas, earneſtly entreating him to acquaint the king 
with it, becauſe every moment was of the utmoſt 
conſequence, and that the conſpirators were to execute 
the horrid, deed in three days. Philotas, after ap- 
plauding kis fidelity, waited immediately upon the 
king, and diſcourſed on a. great variety of ſubjects 


but without taking the leaſt notice of the plot. In 


the evening Cebalinus meeting him as he was coming 


% * « * 3 * O 5 
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OF ALEXANDER. 
out, and aſking whether he had done as requeſted, he 
anſwered, that he had not found an opportunity of 
mentioning it to his majeſty, and went away. The 
next day this young man went up to him as he was 
going into the palace, and conjured him not to forget 


52g 


what he had told him the day before. Philotas re- 


lied, that he would be ſure not to forget it; and 
owever did not perform his promiſe. This made 


Cebalinus ſuſpect him; and fearing, that in caſe the 


conſpiracy ſhould be diſcovered by any other perſon, 
his filence would be interpreted as criminal, he there- 
fore got another perſon to diſcloſe it to Alexander. 


The prince having heard the whole from Cebalinus 
himſelf, and told how many times he had conjured: 


Philotas to acquaint him with it, firſt commanded 
. Dymnus to be brought before him. The latter 
gueſſing _ what account he was ſent for by the 

ing, ran himſelf through with his ſword ; but the 
guards having prevented this wretch from com- 
pleting the deed, he was carried to the palace. The 
king aſked him, why he thought Philotas more 
worthy than he was of the kingdom of Macedon ? 


but he was quite ſpeechleſs; fo that, after fetching 
a deep ſigh, he turned his head aſide, and breathed. 


hs. 
The king afterwards ſent for Philotas, and ſpeak- 


ing to him (having firſt commanded every one to 


withdraw) he aſked whether Cebalinus had really 
urged him ſeveral times to tell him of a plot which 
was carrying on againſt him. Philotas, without dif- 
vering the leaſt confuſion in his countenance, con- 
feſſed ingenuouſly that he had; but made his apolo- 
gy, by ſaying, that the perſon who had whiſpered 


this, did not appear to him worthy of the leaſt credit. 


He confeſſed, however, that Dymnus's death plainly 
ſhowed he had acted very imprudently, in concealin 
ſo long a deſign of ſo black a nature: Upon which, 


acknowledging his fault, he fell at the king's feet; 


which he embraced, and beſought him to conſider his 
paſt life, rather than the fault he had now committed, 
| | | which 
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PRE. HISTORT. -: 
which did not proceed from any bad. deſign, but 


from the fear he was under of alarming, very unſea- 


ſonably, the king, ſhould he communicate a deſign, 
which he really. ſuppoſed was without foundation. 


It is no eaſy matter to ſay, whether Alexander be- 


lieved what Philotas ſaid, or only diſſembled his an- 
ger. But however this be, he gave him his hand, in 


token of reconciliation; and told him, that he was 


perſuaded he had deſpiſed, rather than concealed the 


* 


affair. | | 


Philotas was both envied and hated by a great 
number of courtiers; and indeed it was hardly poſ- 


fible it ſhould be otherwiſe, becauſe none of them 
was more familiar with the king, or more eſteemed 
by him. Inſtead of ſoftening and moderating the 
luſtre of the diſtinguiſhed favour he enjoyed, by an 
air of ſweetneſs and humanity; . he ſeemed, on the 
contrary, to endeavour nothing ſo much as to excite 
the envy of others, by affecting a ſilly pride, which 


generally diſplayed itſelf in his dreſs, his retinue, his 


equipage, and his table; and ſtill more ſo, by the 


| haughty airs he aſſumed, which made him univerſally 


hated, Parmenio, his father, diſguſted at 'his lofty 
behaviour, ſaid one day to him, My ſon, mate tbyſelf 
leſs. The ſtrongeſt ſenſe is couched under theſe words; 


and it is evident, that the man who uttered them, 


was perfectly acquainted with the genius of courts. 
He uſed often to give Philotas advice to this effe&; 


but too exalted a proſperity is apt to make men both 


deaf and blind ; and they cannot perſuade themſelves, 
that favour, which is eſtabliſhed on ſo ſeemingly ſolid 
a foundation, can ever change; the contrary of which 


Philotas found to his forrow. 
() His former conduct, with regard to Alexander, 
had given the latter juſt reaſon to complain of him; 
for he uſed to take the liberty to ſpeak diſreſpectfully 


of the king, and applaud himſelf in the moſt haughty 
wn | s „„ terms. 
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OF ALEXANDER. 
terms. Opening one day his heart to a woman, An- 
tigonia by name, with whom he was in love, he be- 


gan to. boaſt, in a very inſolent manner, his father's 


3 
5 
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ſervices and his own: What would Philip,” ſaid he, 


have been, had it not been for Parmenio? and 
« what would Alexander be, were it not for Philotas? 


e what would become of his pretended divinity, and 

« his father Ammon; ſhould we undertake to expoſe 
« this fiction?” All theſe things were repeated 
to Alexander, and Antigonia herſelf made oath, that 
ſuch words had been ſpoke. The king had never- 
theleſs taken no notice of all this, nor ſo much as 
once let drop the leaſt word, which ſhowed his reſent- 
ment upon that occaſion, whenever he was moſt in- 
toxicated with liquor; he had not ſo much as hinted it 
to his friends, nor even to Hephæſtion, from whom 
he ſcarce concealed any thing. But the crime Phi- 


lotas was now accuſed of, recalled to his memory the 


diſguſt he had formerly entertained. 


Immediately after the converſation he had with 


Philotas, he held a council compoſed of his chief 
confidents. Craterus, for whom Alexander had a 
great eſteem, and who envied Philotas the more upon 
that very account, looked upon this as a very happy 
occaſion for ſupplanting his rival. Concealing there- 
fore his hatred, under a ſpecious pretence of zeal, he 


ſuggeſted to the king, The apprehenſions he might 


« juſtly be under, both from Philotas himſelf, be- 
ce cauſe mercy is not apt to work any change in a 
heart, which could be corrupt enough to entertain 
ſo deteſtable a crime; and from Parmenio, his fa- 
ther, who, ſaid he, will never be able to bear the 
thoughts of his owing his ſon's life to the king's 
clemency. Some beneficial acts are ſo great, that 
they become a burthen to thoſe on whom they are 
conferred, for which reaſon they do all in their 
* power to eraze them, from their memory. And 
Co 
< ſon are not engaged in the conſpiracy? When 2 
_< prince's life is in danger, every thing is of import- 
| Fs 1 85 ** ance z 


further, who can aſſure us, that both father and 
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nE HIST.OR Y -* 
« ance; and all things, even to the ſlighteſt ſuſpi- 
& cions, are ſo many proofs. Can we conceive it 
« poſſible, that a favourite, on whom his ſovereign 
« has beſtowed the moſt ſhining marks of his bene- 


e ficence, ſhould be calm and undiſturbed, upon his 


„ being told an affair of ſuch mighty importance? 
« But we are told, that this deſign was communi- 
« cated by young people, who deſerved very little 


credit. Wherefore then did he keep them in ſuſ- 


<« pence two days, as if he really believed what they 
es told him, and ſtill promiſed them that he would 
« reveal the whole affair to the king? Who does not 


% ſee, that he did this merely to prevent their hav- | 


< ing acceſs by another way to his majeſty? Sir,” con- 


tinued he, © ir is neceſſary, for your own ſake and 
< that of the ſtate, for us to put Philotas to the tor- 
c ture; in order to force from his own mouth an ac- 


„ count of this plot, and the ſeveral perſons who are 


& his accomplices in it.” This being the opinion 
of all the members of the council, the king came into 
it. He then diſmiſſed the aſſembly, having firſt 
enjoined them ſecrecy ; and the better to conceal his 
reſolution, gave orders for the army's marching the 


next day, and even invited Philotas to ſupper with 


him. 8 
In the beginning of the night, various parties of 


guards having been poſted in the ſeveral places neceſ- 


 Afary, ſome entered the tent of Philotas, who was then 


in a deep ſleep; when ſtarting from his ſlumbers, as 
they were putting manacles on his hands, he cried, 
Alas! my ſovereign, the inveteracy of my enemies has 
got the better of your goodneſs. After this, they co- 
vered his face, and brought him to the palace with- 
out uttering a ſingle word. The next morning, the 


| Macedonians, according to an order publiſhed for 


that purpoſe, came thither under arms, being about 
fix thouſand. It was a very ancient cuſtom for the 
army, in war-time, to take cognizance of capital 
crimes; and, in times of peace, for the people to do 


ſo; ſo that the prince had no power on theſe occa- 


ſions, 


* 
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fions, unleſs à fanction were given to it by the conſent 
of one of theſe Bodies; and the king was forced ® 
have recbuſe to perſuaſion, before, he employed h 
authority. oy oz . 

Firſt, the body of Dymnus Was brought out; very 
Jew then preſent T either what he had done, 
or how he Cine by his d eath. Afterwards the king 
came ind the alfembly; an air of forrow appearing 
in his countenance oa as well as in his whole court, every 
one waited with impatience the iſſue of this gloomy ſcene.” 
Alexander continued a loh 1 2 5 with his eyes caſt 
on the ground; but at laſt, having, "recovered, his 
Rue he made the following 5 Pen I narrowly. 
eſciped, O ſoldiers; being tofn from you, by the 
«treachery of à ſmall num 5 5 wretches; but by 
* the providence and mercy of the gods, I now again 
« appear” Before you alive: And 1 proteſt to you, 
« that nothing! i rages me more to 5 5 a 98 
ce the rraitors, than the fight of this ane fem] Bly, whoſe. 
«lives are much deaxer 10 me than my own; for I 
ce deſire to live for y ar fakes only; and the greateſt 
Happiness 1 "ſhould che in living (not to ſay the 
« wes one), Would“ > plete 1 mall receive, 
«4h Hayifl '&t onces 1 in ry 7 15 to reward the ſe 
<© vices" of fo many brave men, to Whom I owe 211 
— u © Here he wn inteß 31 5 by the cries 
and” 1 f the foldiers, who all burſt into 1 
At 108 WAL you "hetiave, wit T ſhall name . 
carne WHO fie fo. ex ecrab "an attempt? 1. 
a elk Fanndt think of 15 1 hout , 'ſhudgering. 
„hep, bn whom 1 51 been m 4 laviſh of $5 | 
And on who m1 had beſtow ed the erent 
«<- fark&bf* 1 0 in, whom 1 Mad p put my whole 
"ori '* whoſe breafts 1 5 1 . 
0 4 bc —Pirmenyo and, * Philos 11 E” 3 
thete ndmes; all the ſoldlers gazed one upon the : brher - 
| n6r daring to believe their ſu or Lars, nor any thing 
they fa or heard. be, hen! Nicontachus, Metron, EY 
Vor. * 1 e 1 Cebalinus, 5 
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Cebalinus, were ſent for, who made the ſeveral depo- 
ſitions of what they knew. But as not one of them 
charged Philotas with engaging in the plot, the whole 


aſſembly, being ſeiſed with a trouble and confuſion 


_ ealier conceived than expreſſed, continued in a ſad 


0. * 


Dymnus, who firſt formed it, had not na med him to 


_ groundleſs and imaginary. Then direfting, on 3 


once endeavouring, either to diſpatch Cebalinus, or 


a great many more, in the ſtrongeſt light; and did 
not omit to mention the reaſons. which had made him 


and gloumy ſilence. | 1 4 
Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied be- 
hind him, and his head covered with a coarſe, worn- 
out piece of cloth. How ſhocking a fight was. this ! 
Loft to himſelf, he did not dare to look up, or open 
his lips; but the tears ſtreaming from his eyes, he 
fainted away in the arms of the man who held him. 
As the ſtanders by wiped off the tears in which his 
face was bathed, recovering his ſpeech and his voice, 
by inſenſible degrees, he ſeemed deſirous of ſpeaking. 
The king then told him, that he ſhould be judged by 
the Macedonians, and withdrew. - Philotas might 
have juſtified himſelf very eaſily; for not one of the 
witneſſes, and thoſe who had been put on the rack, 
had accuſed him of being an accomplice in the plot. 


any of the conſpirators; and bad Philotas been con- 
cerned in it, and the ring-leader, as was pretended, 
Dymnus, would certainly have named him, at the. 
head of all the reſt, in order to engage them the more 
ſtrongly. Had Philotas been conſcious to himſelf of 
guilt in this particular, as he was ſenſible that Ceba- . 
linus, who knew, the whole, ſought earneſtly: to ac- 
quaint the king of it, is it any ways probable, chat 
he could have lain quiet two days together, without 


to put his dark deſign in execution? which he might 
very eaſily have done. Philotas ſet theſe proofs, and 


deſpiſe the information that had been given him, as 


ſodden, himſelf to Alexander, as if he had been 
preſent, © O king,“ ſays he,. © whereſoever you may 
< be, (for it is thought Alexander heard all that paſſed 

; from 


( 


— 
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in not acquainting you with what I heard, I con- 
« feſſed it to you and you pardoned me. You gave 
* me your royal hand as a pledge of this; and you 
c“ did me the honour to admit me at your table. If 
you believed me, I am innocent, if you pardoned 


« me, Iam cleared: I refer all this to your own 


* .judgement, What new crime have I committed 
lince? I was in a deep ſleep when my enemies waked 
„ me, and loaded me with chains. Is it natural for 
a man, who is conſcious that he his guilty of the 
moſt horrid of all crimes, to be thus eaſy and un- 
diſturbed? The innocence of my own conſcience 
and the promiſe your majeſty made me, gave my 
«* ſoul this calm. Do not let the envy of my enemies 
prevail over your clemency and juſtice.” | 

+ The reſult of this aſſembly was, that Philotas 
Mould be put on the rack. The perſons who pre- 
fided on that occaſion were his moſt inveterate ene- 
mies, and they made him ſuffer every kind of torture. 
Philotas, at firſt, diſcovered the utmoſt reſolution and 
ſtrength of mind; the torments he ſuffered not being 
able to force from him a ſingle word, nor even ſo much 
as aſigh. But at laſt, conquered by pain, he confeſſed 


himſelf to be guilty, named ſeveral accomplices, and 


even accuſed his own father. The next day, the an- 
ſwers of Philotas were read in full aſſembly, he him- 
felf being preſent. Upon the whole, he was unani- 
mouſly ſentenced to die; immediately after which he 
was ſtoned, according to the cuſtom of Macedonia, 
with ſome other of the conſpirators. WE = 


They alſo judged at the fame time, and put to 


death, Lynceſtes Alexander, who had been found 
_ guilty of conſpiring the death of the king, and kept 
three years in priſon. ; | 


The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of 


Parmenio : Whether it were that Alexander really be- 
lieved him guilty, or was afraid of the father now he 
had put the ſon to death, Polydamus, one of the 
lords of the court, was appointed to ſee the execution 
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THE HISTORY 
performed. He had been one of Parmenio's' moſt 
intimate friends, if we may give that name to cour- 
tiers, who affect only their own fortunes. This was 
the very reaſon of his being nominated, becauſe no 
one could ſuſpect that he was ſent with any ſuch or- 
ders ainſt Parmenio. He therefore ſet out for Me- 

ia, where that general commanded the army, and 
was entruſted with the king's treaſures, which amount- 
ed to an hundred and fourſcore thouſand talents, about 
twenty-ſeven millions ſterling. Alexander had given 
him ſeveral letters for Cleander the king's lieutenant 
in the province; and for the principal officers, Two 
were for Parmenio; one of them from Alexander, 
and the other ſealed with Philotas's ſeal, as if he had 


been alive, to prevent the father ſrom harbouring the 


leaſt ſuſpicion. Polydamus was but eleven days in 


his journey, and alighted in the night-time at Cle- 


ander's. After having taken all the precautions neceſ- 
ſary, they went together, with a great number of at- 
tendants to meet Parmenio, who at this time was 


walking in a park of his own. The moment Polydamus 


ſpied him, though at a great diſtance, he ran to embrace 


him with an air of the utmoſt joy; and after com- 
pliments, intermixed with the ſtrongeſt indications of 


5 friendſhip, had paſſed on both ſides, he gave him Alex- 


ander's letter. In the opening it, he aſked. him what 
the king was doing; to which Polydamus replied, 

that he would know by his majeſty” s letter. Parme- 
nio, after peruſing it, ſaid as follows: The king 
« is preparing to march againſt the Arachoſi, How 
&« glorious a prince is this, who will not ſuffer himſelf 
< to take a moment's reſt !. However, he ought to be 
« a little tender of himſelf, now he has acquired ſo 


© much glory.” He afterwards opened the letter 


which was written in Philotas's name; and, by his 
countenance, ſeemed pleaſed with the contents of it. 
At that very inſtant Cleander thruſt a dagger into his 
fide, then made another thruſt in his throat; and, the 
reſt gave him ſeveral wounds, even after he was dead. 
4 . Thus 


OF ALEXANDER - 833 
Thus this great man ended his life; a man illuſ- 
trious both in peace and war; who had performed many 
glorious actions without the king, whereas the king 
had never achieved any thing conſpicuous, but in 
concert with Parmenio. He was a perſon of great 
abilities and execution; was very dear to the grandees, 
and much more ſo to the officers and ſoldiers, who 
repoſed the higheſt confidence in him; and looked 
upon themſelves as aſſured of victory when he was at 
their head, ſo firmly they relied on his capacity and 
good fortune. He was then threeſcore and ten years 
of age; and had always ſerved his ſovereign with 
inviolable fidelity and zeal, for which he was very ill 
rewarded; his ſon and himſelf having been put to 
death, merely on a ſlight ſuſpicion, uninforced with 
any real proof, which nevertheleſs obliterated in . a 
moment all the great ſervices both had done their 
confienye © ©: | e - 

(a) Alexander was ſenſible, that ſuch cruel execu- A. M. 
tions might alienate the affections of the troops, of 
which he had a proof, by the letters they ſent into 
Macedonia, which were intercepted by his order; 
concluding therefore that it would be proper for him 
to ſeparate, from the reſt of the army, ſuch ſoldiers as 
had moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their murmurs 
and complaints, leſt their ſeditious diſcourſes ſhould 

- ſpread the ſame ſpirit of diſcontent, he formed a 
ſeparate body of theſe, - the command of which he 
gave to Leonidas; this kind of ignominy being the 
only puniſhment he inflicted on them. But they were 
fo ſtrongly affected with it, that they endeavoured to 
| wipe out the diſgrace it brought upon them, by a bra- 
very, a fidelity, and an obedience, which they obſerved 
ever afterwards. _ + = | 

To prevent. the ill conſequences that might ariſe 
from this ſecret diſcontent, Alexander ſet out upon 
his march, and continued to purſue Beſſus; on which 
occaſion he expoſed himſelf to great hardſhips and 

| M m 3 dangers, 

(a) Arrian. 1. iii. p. 143. 148. Q. Curt, I. vii. c. 3——5. Diod. 
I. XVii. p. 552. 554» | 5 
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dangers. After having paſſed through Drangania, 
Arachoſia, and the country of the Arimaſpi, where 
all things ſubmitted to his arms, he arrived at a 
mountain, called Paropamiſus (a part of Caucaſus) 
where his army underwent inexpreſſible fatigues, 
through wearineſs, thirſt, cold, and the ſnows, which 
killed a great number of his ſoldiers. Beſſus laid 
waſte all the country that lay between him and Mount 
Caucaſus, in order that the want of proviſions and 
forage might deprive Alexander of an opportunity of 
purſuing him. He indeed ſuffered very much, but 


nothing could check his vigour. After making his 
army repoſe for ſome time at Drapſaca, he advanced 


towards Aornos and Bactra, the two ſtrongeſt cities 
of Bactriana, and took them both. At Alexander's 
approach, about ſeven or eight thouſand Bactrians, 
who till then had adhered very firmly to Beſſus, aban- 
doned him to a man, and retired each to his reſpec- 
tive home. Beſſus, at the head of the ſmall number 
of forces who continued faithful to him, paſſed the 
river Oxus, burnt all the boats he himſelf made uſe 
of, to prevent Alexander from croſſing it, and with- 
drew to Nautacus, a city of Sogdiana, fully deter- 
mined to raiſe a new army there, Alexander, how- 
ever, did not give him time to do this; and not 
meeting with trees or timber ſufficient for the build- 
ing of boats and rafts, or floats of timber, he ſupplied 
the want of theſe by diſtributing to his ſoldiers a 
great number of ſkins ſtuffed with. ſtraw, and ſuch 
like dry and light materials; which laying under 
them in the water, they croſſed the river in this man- 


ner; thoſe who went over firſt, drawing up in battle- 
array, whilſt their commanders were coming after 


them. In this manner his whole army paſſed over in 
1 1 e 
Whilſt theſe things were doing, Spitamenes, who 
was Beſſus's chief confident, formed a conſpiracy 
againſt him, in concert with two more of his princi- 


pal officers. Having ſeiſed his perſon, they put him 


in chains, forced his diadem from his head, tore to 
„ 2 e pieces 


OF ALEXANDER. 

ieces the royal robe of Darius he had put on, and 
Fer him on horſeback, in order to give him up to 
Alexander. | 8 
That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the 
Branchidæ. Theſe were the deſcendents of a family 
who had dwelt in Miletus, and Xerxes, at his return 
from Greece, had formerly ſent into Upper Alia, 
where he had ſettled them in a very flouriſhing condi- 
tion, in return for their having delivered up to him 
the treaſure of the temple called Didy maon, with 
which they had been entruſted. Theſe received the 
king with the higheſt demonſtrations of joy, and ſur- 
rendered both themſelves and their city ro him. Alex- 
ander ſent for ſuch Mileſians as were in his army, 


355 


who preſerved an hereditary hatred againſt the Branchidæ, 


| becauſe of the treachery of their anceſtors. He 


then left them the choice, either of revenging the injury 


they had formerly done them, or of pardoning them 
in conſideration of their common extraction. The 
Mileſians being ſo much divided in opinion, that they 
could not agree among themſelves, Alexander under- 
took the deciſion himſelf. Accordingly, the next 
day he commanded his phalanx to ſurround the city; 
and a ſignal being given, they were ordered to plun- 
der that abode of 

to the ſword, which inhuman order was executed with 
the ſame barbarity as it had been given. All the 
citizens, at the very time that they were going to pay 
| homage to Alexander, were murthered in the ſtreets 
and in their houſes; no manner of regard being had 
to their cries and tears, nor the leaſt diſtinction made 
of age or ſex. They even pulled up the very foun- 
dations of the walls, in order that not the leaſt traces 
of that city might remain. But of what crimes were 


traitors, . and put every one of them 


theſe ill- fated citizens guilty ? Were they reſponſible 


for thoſe their fathers had committed upwards of one 
hundred and fifty years before? I do not know whether 
_ hiſtory furniſhes. another example of ſo brutal and 
frantick a cruelty, 
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to the Barbarians or Macedonians. In preſen 


THE HISTORY. 
A little after Beſſus was brought to 8 not 


only bound, but ſtark naked, Spitamenes held him 


by a chain, which went round his neck; and it was 
difficult to ſay, whether that object was mor be 


ing him 


to the king, he ſaid theſe words * I have, at laſt, 


e revenged both you and Darius, my kings and 
« maſters. 1 bring you a wretch who aſſaſſinated his 
« ſovereign, and who is now treated in the ſame man- 
« ner as himſelf gave the firſt example of, Alas! 


* why cannot Darius himſelf fee ohis ſpeQtacle !” 


Alexander, after having greatly applauded Spiramenes, 


turned about to Beſſus, and ſpoke thus: Thou ſure- 
* ly muſt have been inſpired with the rage and fury 


ce of a tyger, otherwiſe thou wouldeſt not have dared 
<& to load a king, from whom thou hadſt received fo 


many inſtances of favour, with chains, and after- 


«* wards murther him! Be gone from my ſight, thou 
* monſter of cruelty and perfidiouſneſs.” The king 
ſaid no more, but ſending for Oxatres, Darius's bro- 
ther, he gave Beſſus to him, in order that he might 
ſuffer all che ignominy he deſerved; ſuſpending how- 


ever his execution, that he might be J in the 
general aſſembly of the Perſians. | 


Fg 


Szcr. XIII. ALEXANDER, after taking a great many 


cities in Bactriana, builds one near the river Iaxartbes, 
which he calls by his own name. The Scythians, alarmed 
at the building of this city, as it would be à check upon 
them, ſend ambaſſadors to the king, who addreſs them- 
ſelves to him with uncommon freedom, After having 
_ diſmiſſed them, he paſſes the Iaxarthes, gains a ſignal 
victory over the Scythians, and behaves with humanity 
towards the vanquiſhed. He checks and puniſhes the in- 
Jurrection of the Sogdians, ſends Bxssus to Ecbatana 10 


be put to death, and takes the city of Petra, which was 
thought impregnable. ; 


0 LEXAND ER, inſatiable of victory and con- 
queſts, ſtill marched forward in ſearch of new 


nations 
() * I. iii. p. 148, 149. & l. iv. 1 I e Q. Curt, I. vii. 
e. 6—11. 5 


| OF ALEXNANDER 
nations wham: he might ſubdue. After recruiting his 
cavalry, which had ſuffered very much by their 
long and dangerous marches, he advanced to the 
* Iaxarthes. B 7 | | 
Not far from this river the Barbarians, ruſhing ſud- 
denly from their mountains, came and attacked Alex- 
ander's forces, and having carried off a great number 


of priſoners, they retired to their lurking holes, in 


which were twenty thouſand, who fought with bows 
and ſlings, The king went and beſieged them in 
perſon, and being one of the foremoſt in the attack, 
he was ſhot. with an arrow in the bone of his leg, and 

the iron point ſtuck in the wound. The: Macedo- 
nians, who were greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried 


him off immediately, yet not ſo ſecretly, but the Bar- 


barians knew of it; for they ſaw, from the top of the 
mountain, every thing that was doing below. The 
next day they ſent ambaſſadors to the king, who or- 
dered them to be immediately brought in, when 
taking off the bandage which covered his wound, he 
ſhowed them his leg, but did not tell them how much 
he had been hurt. Theſe aſſured him, that as ſoon 
as they heard of his being wounded, they were as 
much afflicted as the Macedonians could poſſibly be; 
and that had it. been poſſible. for them to find the per- 
ſon who had ſhot that arrow, they would have de- 
livered him up to Alexander; that none but impious 


vVretches would wage war againſt the gods: In a word, 
that being vanquiſhed by his unparalleled bravery, 
they ſurrendered themſelves to him, with the nations 
who followed them. The king, having engaged his 
faith to them, and taken back his priſoners, accepted 


of their homage. 


After this he ſet out upon his march, and getting 
into a litter, a great diſpute aroſe between the horſe 
and foot who ſhould carry it, each of thoſe bodies 


pretending that this honour: belonged to them only: 
25 | | 8 6 And 


Quintus Curtius and Arrian not in the Caſpian ſea, but in the 
calls it the Tanais, but they are Pontus Euxinus, and is now called 
miſtaken, The Tanais lies much the Don, | : 
more weſtward, and empiies itſelf : mY 
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And there was no other way of reconciling them, but 
by giving orders that they ſhould carry it in their 
turns. 3 | | | 5 
From hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, 
a very conſiderable city, and capital of Sogdiana, 

which he took; and after leaving a conſiderable garri- 
ſon there, he burnt and laid waſte all the plains. 

There came an embaſſy to him from the (c) Abian 
Scythians, who from the death of Cyrus had lived 
free and independent: Theſe ſubmitted to Alexander. 
They were conſidered as the moſt equitable of all the 
Barbarians; never making war but to defend them- 
ſelves; and the liberty eſtabliſned among them, and 
which they no ways abuſed, removed all diſtinction, 
and equalled the meaneſt among them with the 
greateſt. A love of poverty and juſtice was their pe- 
culiar characteriſtick, and enabled them to live happy 
together without wanting either kings or laws. Alexan- 

der received them kindly, and ſent one of his chief 
courtiers to take a view of their country, and even of 

the Scythians who inhabit beyond the Cimmerian 

Boſphorus. | | | 

He had marked out a ſpot of ground proper for 
building a city on the river Iaxarthes, in order to 
curb the nations he had already conquered, and thoſe 
he intended to ſubdue. But this deſign was retarded 
by the rebellion of the Sogdians, which was ſoon after 
followed by that of the Bactrians. Alexander diſ- 
patched Spitamenes, who had delivered up Beſſus into 
his hands, believing him a very fit perſon to bring 

them back to their allegiance ; but he himſelf had 
been chiefly inſtrumental in this inſurrection. The 
king, greatly ſurpriſed at this treachery, was deter- 
mined to take vengeance of him in the moſt ſignal 
manner. . He then marched to Cyropolis, and be- 
ſieged it. This was the laſt city of the Perſian em- 
Pire, and had been built by Cyrus, after whoſe name 
it was called. At the ſame time he ſent Craterus, 
with two more of his general officers, to beſiege the 
| city 


(% Abii Scythe, 


OF ALEXANDER 
city of the Memaceni, to whom fifty troopers were 
ſent, to deſire them to ſue for Alexander's clemency. 
Theſe met with a very kind reception at firſt, but in 
the night-time they were all cut to pieces. Alexander 
had reſolved to ſpare Cyropolis, purely for the ſake 
of Cyrus; for, of all the monarchs who had reigned 
over theſe nations, there were none he admired 
more than this king and Semiramis, becauſe they 
had ſurpaſſed all the reſt in courage and glorious 
actions. He therefore offered very advantageous con- 
ditions to the beſieged, but they were ſo blindly obſti- 
nate as to reject them, and that even with pride and 


539 


inſolence; upon which he ſtormed their city, abandon- - 


ing the plunder of it to his ſoldiers, and razed it to 
. the very foundations. From hence he went to the 
other city which Craterus was beſieging. No place 
ever made a more vigorous defence; for Alexander 
loſt his beſt ſoldiers before it, and was himſelf expoſed 
to very great danger; a ſtone ſtriking him with fo 


much violence on the head, that it deprived him of 


his ſenſes. The whole army indeed thought him 
dead, which threw them into tears: But this prince, 
whom no danger or diſappointment could depreſs, 
puſhed on the fiege with greater vigour than before, 
the inſtant he recovered, without ſtaying till his wound 
was healed, anger adding freſh fuel to his natural 


ardour. Having therefore cauſed the wall to be ſapped, 


he made a large breach in it, and entered the city, which 
he burnt to the ground, and put all the inhabitants to 
the ſword. Several other cities met with the ſame 
fate. This was a third rebellion of the Sogdians, who 
would not be quiet, though Alexander had pardoned 
them twice before. They loſt above an hundred and 
twenty thouſand men in theſe different ſieges. The 
king afterwards ſent Menedemus with three thouſand 


foot and eight hundred horſe to Maracanda, whence 


Spitamenes had drove the Macedonian garriſon, and 

ſhur himſelf up there. 
With regard to himſelf, he returned back and en- 
camped on the Iaxarthes, where he ſurrounded _ 
| l Walls 
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own requeſt, to inhabit it. 


| AFHE- HISTORY: : 
walls the whole ſpot of ground which his army had 

covered, and built a city on it, containing ſixty * fur- 
longs in circumference, which he alſo called Alexan- 
dria ; having before built ſeveral of that name. He 
cauſed the workmen to make ſuch diſpatch, that in leſs 
than twenty days the ramparts were raiſed, and the 
houſes built; and indeed there was a great emulation 
among the ſoldiers, who ſhould get i work done 
ſooneſt, every one of them having had his portion 
allotted him : And to people his new city, he ranſomed 
all the priſoners he could meet with, ſettled ſeveral 
Macedonians there who were worn out in the ſervice, 
and permitted many natives of the country, at their 
But the king of thoſe Scythians, who live on the 
other ſide of the Iaxarthes, ſeeing that this city, built 
on the river, was a kind of yoke to them, they ſent 
a great body of ſoldiers to demoliſh it, and to drive 
the Macedonians to a greater diſtance. Alexander, 
who had no deſign of attacking the Scythians, find- 
ing them make ſeveral incurſions, even in his fight, 
in a very inſolent manner, was very much perplexed ; 
eſpecially when advice was brought him at the ſame 


time, that the body of troops he had ordered to Ma- 


racanda, had been all, a very few excepted, cut to 
Pieces, Such a number of obſtacles would have diſ- 

couraged any one but an Alexander; for the Sogdians 
had taken up arms, and the Bactrians alſo ; his army 


was harraſſed by the Scythians; he himſelf was 


brought ſo low, that he was not able to ſtand up- 


right, to mount on horſeback, to ſpeak to his forces, 


or give a ſingle order. To increaſe his affliction, he 
found his army no ways inclined to attempt the paſ- 
ſage of the river in ſight of the enemy, who were 
drawn up in battle-array. The king continued in 
the utmoſt perplexity all night long ; however, his 
courage ſurmounted all things. Being told, that the 
auſpices were not propitious, he forced the ſooth- 
ſayers to ſubſtitute favourable ones in their ſtead. oe 
Ee - * 
® Three leagues. | 


OF ALEXANDER. 
day beginning to break, he put on his coat of mail, 
and ſhewed himſelf to the ſoldiers, who had not ſeen 
him ſince the laſt wound he had received. Theſe 
held the king in ſuch high veneration, that only his 
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preſence immediately removed all their fears, ſo that 


they ſhed tears of joy, and went unanimouſly and paid 
him their reſpects; intreating him to lead them againſt 
the enemy, againſt whom they before had refuſed to 
march. They. worked ſo hard at the rafts or floats, 
that in three days time they had made twelve thou- 

ſand; and alſo prepared a great number of ſkins for 
that purpoſe. + | 1 


As every thing was ready for the march, ſeveral 


Scythian ambaſſadors arrived, to the number of twenty, 
according to the cuſtom of their country, who all 
rode through the camp, deſiring to ſpeak with the 
king. Alexander having ſent for them into his tent, 


deſired them to ſit down. They gazed attentively 


upon him a long time, without ſpeaking a fingle 


word, being very probably ſurpriſed (as they formed 
a judgement of men from their air and ftature) to 
find that his did not anſwer the high idea they enter- 


tained of him from his fame. The oldeſt of the am- 
baſſadors made this ſpeech, which, as Quintus Curtius 
relates it, is pretty long; however, as it is very cu- 
| no I ſhall preſent my readers with the greateſt part 
of it. | | 232 „„ 

« Had the gods given thee a body proportionable 
to thy ambition, the whole univerſe would have 
<« been. too little for thee. With one hand thou 
ce wouldeſt: touch the eaſt, and with the other the 
weſt; and not ſatisfied with this, thou vouldeſt 
follow the ſan, and know where he hides himſelf, 
* Such as thou art, thou yet aſpireſt after what it 
« will be impoſſible for thee to attain. Thou croſſeſt 
„over from Europe into Aſia; and when thou ſhalt 
e have ſubdued all the race of men, then thou wilt 
„ make war againſt rivers, foreſts, and wild beaſts, 
Doſt thou not know, that tall trees are many years 


et 
o 


a growing, but may be tore up in an hour's time; 
a ee r 
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that the lion ſerves ſometimes for food to the 
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ſmalleſt birds; that iron, though ſo very hard, is 
& conſumed by fuſt; in a word, that there is nothin 
„ ſo ſtrong which may not be deſtroyed by the weakeſt 
„ thing ? 3 EOS. 
„What have we to do with thee? We never ſet 
foot in thy country. May not thoſe who inhabit 
woods, be allowed to live without knowing who 
thou art, and whence thou comeſt? We will 
« neither command over, or ſubmit to any man. And 
* that thou mayeſt be ſenſible what kind of people 
the Scythians are, know, that we received from 
& heaven, as a rich preſent, a yoke of oxen, a plough- 
ſhare, a dart, a javelin, and a cup. Theſe we 
make uſe of, both with our friends, and againſt 
our enemies. To our friends we give corn, which 
we procure by the labour of our oxen ; with them 
we offer wine to the gods in our cup: And with 
regard to our enemies, we combat them at a dil- 
tance with our arrows, and near at hand with our | 
javelins. It is with theſe we formerly conquered 
the moſt warlike nations, ſubdued the moſt power- 


CC 
46 
40 
0 


ce 


< ful kings, laid waſte all Aſia, and opened ourſelves 


a way into the heart of Egypt. | 
* But thou, who boaſteſt thy coming to extirpate 
robbers, thou thyſelf art the greateſt robber upon 
earth. Thou haſt plundered all nations thou over- 
e cameſt. Thou haſt poſſeſſed thyſelf of Lydia, in- 
vaded Syria, Perſia, and Bactriana; thou art form- 
ing a deſign to march as far as India, and thou 
now comeſt hither to ſeiſe upon our herds of 
«* cattle. The great poſſeſſions thou haſt, only make 
thee covet. more eagerly what thou kaſt not. Doſt 
* thou not ſee how long the Bactrians have checked 
thy progreſs ? Whilſt thou art ſubduing theſe, the 
SY F „ Sogdlians 


* This is to be underflood of the the face wolume of this werb, in 


famous irruption of the Scythians, the 7 F the AMriant. I have 


avbo advanced as far as Egypt, not followed Q: Curtius literally in 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of Upper this place, his ſenſe being pretty much 
Ala, for twenty-eight years, See embarraſſed, . 


ct 
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* Sogdians revolt, and victory is to thee only the oc- 


caſion of war. 


% Paſs but the Taxarthes, and thou wilt behold the 
great extent of our plains. It will be in vain for 


| thee to purſue the Scythians; and 1 defy thee ever 


to overtake them. Our poverty will be more active 
than thy army, laden with the ſpoils of ſo many 
nations; and, when thou fhalt fancy us at a great 


* diſtance, thou wilt ſee us ruſh ſuddenly on thy 


camp; for we purſue, and fly from our enemies, 
with equal ſpeed. I am informed that the Greeks 


ſpeak jeſtingly of the Scythian ſolitudes, and that 


they are even become a proverb; but we are fonder 
of our deſarts, than of thy great cities and fruitful 


plains. Let me obſerve to thee, that fortune is 
ſlippery; hold her faſt therefore, for fear ſhe ſhould 


eſcape thee. Put a curb to thy felicity, if thou 


deſireſt to continue in poſſeſſion of it. = 
elf thou art a god, thou oughteſt to do good to 


mortals, and not deprive them of their poſſeſſions : 
If thou art a mere man, reflect always on what 


thou art. They whom thou ſhalt not moleſt, will 
be thy true friends; the ſtrongeſt friendſhips being 
contracted between equals; and they are eſteemed 
equals, who have not tried their ſtrength againſt 
each other: Bur do not imagine, that thoſe whom 
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thou conquereſt can love thee; for there is no 


ſuch thing as friendſhip between a maſter and his 


war, PTY e Ti oi 229 8 
Jo conclude, * do not fancy that the Scythians 


will take an oath in their concluding an alliance. 
The only oath among them, is to keep their word 
without ſwearing. Such cautions. as theſe do indeed 
become Greeks, who ſign their treaties, and call 
upon the gods to witneſs them; but, with regard 
to us, our religion conſiſts in being ſincere, and in 


keeping 


* Jurando gratiam Scythas ſan- cant: nos religionem in ipſa fide 
cire ne eredideris: colendo fidem novimus. Qui non reverentur 
jurant. Græcorum iſta cautio eſt, homines, fallunt deos. & Curt. 
qui acta conſignat, & deos invo- ] 


ſlave, and a forced peace is ſoon followed by a 
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« keeping the promiſes we have made. That man 
« who is not aſhamed to break his word with men, 
« is not aſhamed of deceiving the gods; and of what 
« uſe could friends be to thee whom thou couldeft 
„not truſt? Conſider that we will guard both Europe 
« and Aſia for thee. We extend as far as Thrace, 
c“ and we are told, that this country is contiguous to 
* Macedonia, The river Iaxarthes only divides us 
from Bactriana. Thus we are thy neighbours on 
& both fides. Conſider, therefore, whether thou wilt 
& have us for friends, or enemies... on 
The: Barbarian ſpoke thus: To whom' the * 
made but a very ſhort anſwer; That be would take ad- 
vantage both of his own goed fortune, and of their coun- 
el; of his good fortune, by ftill continuing to rely upon it; 
and of their counſel, by not attempting any thing raſhly. 
Having diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors, his army embarked 
on the rafts, which by this time were got ready. In 
the front, he placed ſuch as carried bucklers, and 
made them kneel down, the better to ſecure them- 
ſelves from the arrows: of the enemy. Behind theſe 
were thoſe who worked the machines for difcharging 
arrows and ftones, covered on all fides with ſoldiers 
armed cap-a-pee. The reſt who followed the engines, 
had their ſhields fixed together over their heads, in 
form of a tortoiſe, by which they defended the ſailors 
Who wore corſlets. The like order and diſpoſition 
was obſerved in the other rafts or floats Which carried 
the horſe. FOUL 21 eee, e Wh FR © 
The army found great difficulty in croſſing. Every 
thing conſpired to intimidate them; the clamout and 
confuſion, ''thar are inſeparable from ſuch an! enter- 
prize; the rapidity of the ſtream,” which carried away 
every thing with it; and the ſight of a numerous 
army drawn up in battle- array, on the oppoſite ſhore. ' 
_ However, the preſence of Alexander, who was ever 
the foremoſt in encountering: dangers, made them 
neglect their own ſafety, and be concerned for his 
only. As ſoon as the Macedonians: began to draw 
near the ſhore, they who carried ſlields' rofe up to- 
| TT | - ._ gether, 
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gether, when throwing their javelins with a ſtrong 
arm, every weapon did execution. When they per- 
ceived that the enemy, overpowered with that ſhower 
of ſhafts, began to retire, and draw their horſes back, 
they leaped on the ſhore with incredible ſwiftneſs, and, 


. animating one another, began the charge with vigour. 


In this diſorder, the troopers, whoſe horſes were ready 
bridled, ruſhed upon the enemy, and quite broke 
them. The king could not be heard, by reaſon of 
the faintneſs of his voice; but the example he ler; 
ſpoke for him. | 5 | 

And now nothing was heard in the Macedonian 
army, but ſhouts of joy and victory, whilſt they con- 
tinued to attack the Barbarians with the utmoſt fury. 
The latter not being able to ſtand ſo fierce an onſet, 
fled as faſt as their horſes could carry them; for theſe 
were the cavalry only. Though the king was very 
weak, he nevertheleſs purſued them briſkly a long 
way, till being at laſt quite ſpent, he was obliged to 
ſtop. After commanding his troops to purſue them 
as long as they could ſee, he withdrew to the camp, 
in order to repoſe himſelf, and to wait the return of 


his forces. The Macedonians had already gone be- 


yond the boundaries or limits of Bacchus, which 
were marked out by great ſtones ranged pretty cloſe 
one to the other, and by great trees, the trunks of 


which were covered with ivy. However, the heat of 
the purſuit carried them till farther, and they did not 


return back into the camp, till after midnight; 


having killed a great number of the enemy, and 


taken many more priſoners, with eighteen hundred 
horſes, all which they drove before them. On Alex- 
ander's {ide there were but fixty troopers ſlain, and 
about an hundred foot, with a thouſand wounded. 
Alexander ſent back to the Scythians all their priſoners 
without ranſom, to ſhow, that not. animoſity, but a 
thirſt of glory, had prompted him to make war againſt 
ſo valiant a nation. | 2 

The report of this victory, and much more the cle- 
mency with which the king treated the vanquiſhed, 
Vor. IV. N n greatly 
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greatly increaſed his reputation. The Scythians had 
always been conſidered as invincible; but after their 
defeat, it was owned, that every nation in the world 
ought to yield to the Macedonians, The Sacæ, who 
were a powerful nation, ſent an embaſſy to Alexander, 
by which they ſubmitted themſelves to him, and re- 
queſted his friendſhip, The Scythians themſelves 
made an apology by their ambaſſadours; throwing the 
whole blame 2 what had happened on ſome few 
people, and declaring that they were ready to obey 
all the commands of the victorious prince. 

Alexander, being ſo happily freed from the care 
and trouble of this important war, bent his whole 
thoughts on Maracanda, in which the traitor Spita- 
menes had fortified himſelf. At the firſt news of 
Alexander's approach, he had fled away, and with- 
drawn into Bactriana. The king purſued him thither, 
but deſpairing to come up with him, he returned back 
and ſacked Sogdiana, which is watered by the river 
Polytimetus. 7 

Among the Sogdians that were taken priſoners, 
there were thirty young men, who were well-ſhaped 


and very comely, and the greateſt lords of the coun- 


try. Theſe being told, that they were led to execu- 
tion by Alexander's command, began to ſing ſongs of 
Joy, to leap and dance, diſcovering all the indications 


of an immoderate joy. The king, ſurpriſed to ſee 


them go to death with ſo much gaiety, had them 


brought before him; when he aſked them, how they 
came to break into ſuch tranſports of joy, when they 
ſaw death before their eyes? They anſwered, that 
they ſhould have been afflicted, had any other perſon 


but himſelf put them to death; but as they would be 


reſtored to their anceſtors by the command of ſo 
great a monarch, who had vanquiſhed all nations, 


they bleſſed this death; a death fo glorious, that the 


braveſt men would wiſh to die the ſame. Alexander, 


admiring their magnanimity, aſked whether they 
would deſire to be pardoned, upon condition that 
they ſnould no longer be his enemies? They anſwered, 


he 
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he might be aſſured they had never been his enemies; 


but that, as he had attacked them, they had defended. 


themſelves; and that, had they been applied to in a 
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gentle manner, and not attacked by force and vio- 


lence, they would have vied with him in policeneſs 
and generoſity. The king aſked them further, what 
ledges they - would give him of their faith and 
incerity ? © No other (anſwered they) but the ſame 
« life we receive from your goodneſs, and which we 
„ ſhall always be ready to give back, whenever you 
„ ſhall require it.“ 
as their word. Four of them, whom he took into his 
body-guard, endeavoured to rival the Macedonians in 
zeal and fidelity. | 
The king, after having left a ſmall number of 
forces in Sogdiana, marched to Bactria, where, hav- 
ing aſſembled all his generals, he commanded Beſſus 
to be brought before them; when, after reproaching 
him for his treachery, and cauſing his noſe and ears 
to be cut off, he ſent him to Ecbatana, there to ſuffer 
whatever puniſhment .Darius's mother ſhould think 
proper to inflict upon him. Plutarch has left us an 
account of this execution. Four trees were bent, 
by main force, one towards the other; and to each of 
theſe trees one of the limbs of this traitor's body was 
faſtened. Afterwards, theſe trees being let return to 
their natural poſition, they flew back with ſo much 
violence, that each tore away the limb that was fixed 
to it, and ſo quartered him. The ſame puniſhment 
is at this day inflicted on perſons convicted of high- 
treaſon, who are tore to pieces by four horles. | 
Alexander received at this time, both from Mace- 
donia and Greece, a large number of recruits, amount- 
ing to upwards of ſixteen thouſand men. By this 
conſiderable re-inforcement, he was enabled to ſubdue 
all thoſe who had rebelled; and to curb them for the 
future, he built ſeveral fortreſſes in Margiana. 
All things were now reſtored to a profound tran- 
1 There remained but one ſtrong hold, called 


. | tended 


And, indeed, they were as good 
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fended by Arimazes, a native of Sogdiana, with 
thirty thouſand ſoldiers under his command, and am- 
munition and proviſions for two years. This rock, 
which was very high and craggy on all ſides, was ac- 
ceſſible only by a ſingle path that was cut in it. The 
king, after viewing its works, was a long time in 
ſuſpence whether he ſhould beſiege it; but, as it was 
his character to aim at the marvellous in all things, 
and to attempt impoſſibilities, he reſolved to try if he 
could not overcome, on this occaſion, nature itſelf, 
which ſeemed to have fortified this rock in fuch a 
manner as had rendered it abſolutely impregnable. 
However, before he formed the ſiege, he ſummoned 


thoſe Barbarians, but in mild terms, to ſubmit to him. 


Arimazes received this offer in a very haughty man- 
ner; and, after uſing ſeveral inſulting expreſſions, 
aſked, „whether Alexander, who was able to do all 
« things, could fly alſo; and whether nature had, on 
% a ſudden, given him wings?“ CE, | 
Alexander was highly exaſperated at this anſwer. 
He therefore gave orders for ſelecting, from among 
the mountaineers who were in his army, three hun- 
dred of the moſt active and dextrous. Theſe being 
brought to him, he addreſſed them thus: It was 
in your company, brave young men, that I ſtormed 
ſuch places as were thought impregnable ; that I 
made my way over mountains covered with eternal 
ſnows; croſſed rivers, and broke through the paſſes. 
„ of Cilicia, This rock, which you ſee, has but one 
„% outlet, which alone is defended by the Barbarians, 
who negle& every other part. There is no watch 
or centinel, except on that fide which faces our 
camp. If you ſearch very narrowly, you certainly 
will meet with ſome path that leads to the top of 
the rock. Nothing has been made ſo inacceſſible 
by nature, as not to be ſurmounted by valour; and 
it was only by our attempting, what no one before 
had hopes of effecting, that we poſſeſſed ourſelves 
“ of Aſia, Get up to the ſummit, and when you 


„ ſhall have made yourſelves maſters of it, ſet up a 
| « white 
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ce white ſtandard there as a ſignal; and be aſſured, 
„ that I then will certainly diſengage you from the 
„ enemy, and draw them upon mylelf, by making a 
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e diverſion.” At the ſame time that the king gave 


out this order, he made them the moſt noble pro- 
miſes; but the pleaſing him, was conſidered by them 
as the greateſt of all rewards. Fired therefore with 
the nobleſt ardour, and fancying they had already 


reached the ſummit, they ſer out, after having pro- 
vided themſelves with wedges to drive into the ſtones, 


cram-irons, and thick ropes. | ES 
The king went round the mountain with them, and 


commanded them to begin their march“ at the ſecond 
watch of the night, by that part which ſhould ſeem 


to them of eaſieſt acceſs; beſeeching the gods to 
guide their ſteps. They then took proviſions for two 


days; and being armed with ſwords and javelins only, 


they began to aſcend the mountain, walking ſome 
time on foot; afterwards, when it was neceſſary for 
them to climb, ſome forced their wedges into the 


_ ſtones which projected forwards, and by that means 
_ raiſed themſelves ; others thruſt their cramp- irons into 


the ſtones that were frozen, to keep themſelves from 


their wedges with great ſtrength, made them ſerve as 
ſo many ſcaling-ladders. They ſpent the whole day 


in this manner, hanging againſt the rock, and ex- 


poſed to numerous dangers and difficulties, being 


_ obliged to ſtruggle at the ſame time with ſnow, cold, 


falling in ſo ſlippery a way; in fine, others driving in 


and wind. Nevertheleſs, the hardeſt taſk was yet to 


come; and the farther they advanced, the higher the 


rock ſeemed to riſe. But that which terrified them 


moſt, was the ſad ſpectacle of ſome of their comrades 
falling down precipices, whoſe unhappy fate was a 


warning to them of what they themſelves might ex- 


pect. Notwithſtanding this, they ſtill advanced for- 
ward, and exerted themielves ſo vigorouſly, that, in 


ſpite of all theſe difficulties, they at laſt got to the 


t op of the rock. They then were all inexpreſſibly 
Nn 3 e Weary, 
About ten o'clock, | 
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weary, and many of them had even loſt the uſe of 
ſome of their limbs. Night and drowſineſs came upon 
them at the ſame time, ſo that, diſperſing them- 
ſelves in ſuch diſtant parts of the rock as were free 
from ſnows, they laid down in them, and flept till 
day-break. At laſt waking from a deep fleep, and 
looking on all ſides to diſcover the place where ſo 
many people could lie hid, they ſaw ſmoke below 
them, which ſhowed them the haunt of the enemy. 
They then put up the ſignal, as had been agreed; and 
their whole company drawing up, thirty-two were found 
wanting, who had loſt their lives in the aſcent. 

In the mean time the king, equally fired with a de- 


fire of ſtorming the fortreſs, . and ſtruck with the 


_ _ viſible dangers to which thoſe men were expoſed, con- 


tinued on foot the whole day, gazing upon the rock, 
and he himſelf did not retire to reſt till dark night. 
The next morning, by peep of day, he was the firſt 


who perceived the ſignal. Nevertheleſs, he was till 


in doubt whether he might truſt his eyes, becauſe of 
the falſe ſplendour which breaks out at day-break ; but 
the light increaſing, he was ſure of what he ſaw. 
Sending therefore for Cophes, who before, by his 
command, had ſounded the Barbarians, he diſpatched 


him a ſecond time, with an exhortation to think bet- 


ter of the matter; and in caſe they ſhould till de- 
pend upon the ſtrength of the place, he then was 
ordered to ſhow them the band of men behind their 
backs, who were got to the ſummir of the rock. 
Cophes employed all the arguments poſſible, to en- 
gage Arimazes to capitulate ; repreſenting to him, 
that he would gain the king's favour, in caſe he did 

not interrupt the great deſigns he meditated, by 
obliging him to make ſome ſtay before that rock. 
Arimazes ſent a haughtier and more inſolent anſwer 
than before, and commanded him to retire. Then 


Cophes raking him by the hand, deſired he would 


come out of the cave with bim, which the Barbarian 
doing, he ſhowed him the Macedonians poſted over 
his head, and ſaid in an inſulting tone of voice, You 

1 Ne ſee 


—. 
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' ſee that Alexander's ſoldiers have wings. In the mean 


time, the trumpets were heard to ſound in every part 
of the Macedonian camp, and the whole army ſhouted 
| aloud, and cried, Yi#ory! Theſe things, though of 
little conſequence in themſelves, did nevertheleſs, as 
often happens, throw the Barbarians into ſo great a 
conſternation, that without once reflecting how few 
were 33 the ſummit, they thought themſelves 
loſt. 

the chiefs among the Barbarians were ſent back with 
him, who agreed to ſurrender up the place, upon 
condition that their lives might be ſpared. The king, 


33 


Jpon this Cophes was recalled, and thirty of 


notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition he might meet 


with, was however ſo exalperated at the haughtineſs 
of Arimazes, that he refuſed to grant them any terms 


of capitulation, A blind and raſh confidence in his 


own good fortune, which had never failed him, made 
him inſenſible to every danger. Arimazes, on the 
other ſide, blinded by fear, and concluding himſelf 


abſolutely loſt, came down, with his relations and the 


principal nobility of the country, into Alexander's 
camp. But this prince, who was not maſter of his 
anger, forgetting what the faith of treaty and  hu- 
manity required on this occaſion, cauſed them all to be 
ſcourged with rods, and afterwards to be fixed to 
croſles, at the foot of the ſame rock. The multitudes 
of people who ſurrendered, with all the booty, were 


given to the inhabitants of the cities which had been 


newly founded in thoſe parts; and Artabazus was 
left governor of the rock and the whole province 
round it. | 
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Sxer. XIV. The death of CLitvs. 3 expeditions 
of ALEXANDER. He commands worſhip to be paid to 
himſelf, after the manner of the Perſians, Diſcontents 


ariſe among the Macedonians. Death of CaLISTHENES 
the philoſopher. 


(4) LEXANDER having ſubdued the Maſſagetæ 

A and the Dahæ, entered Bazaria. In "this 
province are a great number of large parks ſtocked 
with deer. Here the king took the diverſion of 


Hunting, in which he was expoſed to very great 


peril; for a lion of an enormous ſize advanced directly 


to him, but he killed him with a ſingle thruſt. Al- 
though Alexander came off victorious on this occaſion, 
yet the Macedonians, alarmed at the danger he had 
run, and the whole army in his perſon, gave orders, 
purſuant to the cuſtom of their country, that the king 


| thould go no more a hunting on foot, without bein 


attended by ſome of his courtiers and officers. They 
were ſenſible, that a king is not born for his own ſake, 
but for that of his ſubjects; that he ought to be care- 


ful of his own perſon for their ſakes, and reſerve his 


courage for other dangers ; and that the being famous 
for killing beaſts (a reputation unworthy of a great 
prince) ought not to be purchaſed ſo dear. 

From hence he advanced to Maracanda, where he 
quelled ſome tumults which had broke out in that 
country. Artabazus requeſting to be diſcharged from 
the government of that province, by reaſon of his 
great age, he appointed Clitus his ſucceſſor. He was 
an old officer, who had fought under Philip, and ſig- 
nalized himſelf on many occaſions. At the battle of 
the Granicus, as Alexander was fighting bare-headed, 


and Roſaces had his arm raiſed, in order to iivike. 


him behind, he covered the king with his ſhield, and 
cut off the Barbarian's hand. Hellanice, his ſiſter, 


had nurſed Alexander; and he loved her with as 


much tenderneſs as if ſhe had been his own mother. 


As 


(4) Q. Curt. J. viii. c. 1—8. Arrian. I. iv. p. 161-771. Plut. in 
Alcx. p. 4 ee Janin. J. xu. c. 0 : 
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As the king, from theſe ſeveral conſiderations had 
very great reſpect for Clitus, he entruſted him with 
the government of one of the moſt important pro- 
vinces of his empire, and ordered him to ſet out the 
next day. 55 | ns 

Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the even- 
ing to an entertainment, in which the king, * after 
drinking immoderately, began to celebrate his own 
exploits; and was fo exceſſively laviſh of ſelf-com- 
mendation, that he even ſhocked thoſe very perſons 
who knew that he ſpoke truth. However, the oldeſt 
men in the company held their peace, till beginning 


to depreciate the warlike acts of Philip, he boaſted, 


«« That the famous victory of Chæronea was won by 
e his means; and that the glory of ſo immortal a 


battle had been torn from him by the malice and 


« jealouſy of his father. That in the inſurrection 
e which broke out between the Macedonians and 
« mercenary. Greeks, Philip, fainting away after the 
« wounds he had received in that tumult, had laid 
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„ himſelf on the ground; and could not think of a 


better method to ſave himſelf, than by lying along 


&« as dead; that on this occaſion he had covered him 


“ with his ſhield, and killed with his own hands thoſe 
% who attempted to fall upon him; but that his fa- 
& this circumſtance ingenuouſly; being vexed that he 


« owed his life to his own ſon. That in the war 
CC 


„ had done any thing, Philip having had no manner 


ce of ſhare in it; and hearing of the defeat of the 


cc 
* That the perſons worthy of praiſe, were not ſuch 
“ as initiated themſelves in the 4 myſteries of the 

| 155 * Samo- 


ther could never prevail upon himſelf to confeſs. 


e againſt the Illyrians, he was the only perſon who 


enemy, no otherwiſe than by the letters he ſent him. 


* In quo Rex, cum multo in- 1 1. was uſual for generals, be- 
caluiſſet mero, immodicus æſti- fore they ſet out on their eæpeditions, 


mator ſui, celebrare quæ geſſerat to cauſe themſelves to be initiated in 
cepit: gravis etiam eorum auri- theſe _ and offer ſacrifices to 
bus, qui ſentiebant vera memorari. the gods who ae in them. Poſ- 
9. Curt, ; 0 fibly Philip, by obſerving this cere- 

+ This ſedition is not mentioned in mony, had ud ſome enterpriſe, 
60 ples. oo EEE | | | | 
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« Samothracians, when they ought to have laid waſte 
« all Aſia with fire and ſword, but thoſe who had 


& achieved ſuch mighty exploits as ſurpaſſed all 
belief.“ 


Theſe and the like diſcourſes were very pleaſing to 
the young men, but were very ſhocking to thoſe ad- 
vanced in years; eſpecially for Philip's ſake, under 


whom they had fought many years. Clitus, who alſo 


was intoxicated, turning about to thoſe who ſat below 
him at table, quoted to them a paſſage from * Euri- 


pides, but in ſuch a manner that the king could only 


hear his voice, and not the words diſtintly. The 
ſenſe of this paſſage was, That the Greeks had done 
<« very wrong in ordaining, that in the inſcriptions 
<« .engraved on trophies, the names of kings only 
« ſhould be mentioned; Þ becauſe, by theſe means, 
brave men were robbed of the glory they had pur- 
„ chaſed with their blood.” The king, ſuſpecting 
Clitus had let drop ſome diſobliging expreſſions, aſked 
thoſe who ſat neareſt him, what he had ſaid? As no 
one anſwered, Clitus, raiſing his voice by degrees, 
began to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars in 


Greece, preferring them to whatever was doing at that 


time; which created a great diſpute between the 
young and old men. Though the king was prodi- 
giouſly vexed in his mind, he nevertheleſs ſtifled his 
reſentment, and ſeemed to liſten very patiently to all 
Clitus ſpoke to his prejudice. Ir is probable he would 
have quite ſuppreſſed his paſſion, had Clitus ſtopped 


there; but the latter growing more and more infolent, 
as if determined to exaſperate and inſult the king, 


went ſuch lengths, as to defend Parmenio publickly ; 
and to aſſert, that the deſtroying of Thebes was but 
trifling in compariſon of the victory which Philip had 
gained over the Athenians; and that the old Mace- 
donians, though ſometimes unſucceſsful, were great- 
ly ſuperior to thoſe who were ſo raſh as to deſpiſe 
them. | | | 

| Alexander 


| In his Andremache. : e 
+ Alieno enim ſanguine partam gloriam intercipi. & Curt. 


o F ALLE TAN 


Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice the _ 


name of ill ſucceſs, he was pleading his own cauſe ; 
Clitus riſes up, with his eyes ſparkling with wine and 
anger, It is nevertheleſs this hand (ſaid he to him, 
« extending it at the ſame time) that ſaved your life 
<< at the battle of rhe Granicus. Ir is the blood and 
% wounds of theſe very Macedonians, who are ac- 
„ cuſed of cowardice, that raiſed you to this grandeur, 


« Bur the tragical end of Parmenio ſhows, what re- 


e ward they and myſelf may expect for all our ſer- 
„ vices.“ This laſt reproach ſtung Alexander: How- 
ever, he ſtill reſtrained his paſſion, and only com- 
manded him to leave the table. He is in the right 
& (fays Clitus, as he roſe up) not to bear freeborn 
« men at his table, who can only tell him truth. 
He will do well to paſs his life among Barbarians 
and ſlaves, who will be proud to pay their adora- 
ce tion to his Perſian girdle and his white robe.” But 
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now the king, no longer able to ſuppreſs his rage, 


ſnarched a javelin from one of his guards, and. would 
have killed Clitus on the ſpot, had not the courtiers 
withheld his arm, and Clitus been forced, but with 
great difficulty, out of the hall. However, he re- 
turned into it that moment by another door, ſinging, 


with an air of inſolence, verſes reflecting highly on 


the prince, who ſeeing the general near him, ſtruck 
him with his javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, 
crying out at the ſame time, Go now to Philip, te 
Parmenio, and Attalus. | 


The king's anger being in a manner extinguiſhed. 


on a ſudden in the blood of Clitus, his crime diſplayed 
itſelf to him in its blackeſt and moſt dreadful 
light. He had murthered a man, who indeed abuſed 
his patience, but then he had always ſerved him with 


the utmoſt zeal and fidelity, and faved his life, though 


he was aſhamed to own it. He had that inſtant per- 
formed the vile office of an executioner, in puniſhing, 
by an horrid murther, the uttering of ſome indiſereet 
words, which might be imputed to the fumes of wine. 
With what face could he appear before the ſiſter of 

3 5 ä Clitus, 
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Clitus, his nurſe, and offered her a hand imbrued in 
her brother's blood? Upon this he threw himſelf on 
his friend's body, forced out the javelin, and would 
have diſpatched himſelf with: it, had not the guards, 
who ruſhed in upon him, laid hold of his hands, and 
forcibly carried him into his own apartment. 
He paſted that night and the next day in tears. 
After that groans and lamentations had quite waſted 
his ſpirits, he continued ſpeechleſs, ſtretched on the 
ground, and only venting deep ſighs. But his friends, 
| tearing his filence would be fatal, forced themſelves 
into his chamber. The king took very little notice of the 
words that were employed to comfort him; but Arif- 
tander the ſoothſayer, putting him in mind of a dream, 
in which he had imagined he ſaw Clitus, clothed in 


a black robe, and ſeated at table; and declaring, that | 


all which had then happened, was appointed by the 
eternal decree of fate, Alexander appeared a little 
eaſier in his mind. He next was addreſſed by two 
philoſophers, Calliſthenes and Anaxarchus. The for- 
mer went up to him with an air of humanity and ten- 
derneſs, and endeavoured to ſuppreſs his grief, by 
agrceably inſinuating himſelf, and endeavoured to 
make him recall his reaſon, by reflexions of a ſolid 
nature, drawn from the very eſſence of philoſophy, 
-And by carefully ſhunning all ſuch expreſſions as 
might renew his affliction, and fret a wound, which, 
as it was ſtill bleeding, required to be touched with 
the gentleſt hand. But Anaxarchus did not obſerve 
this decorum ; for the moment he entered, he cried 
aloud, How ! is this Alexander, on whom the eyes of the 
whole world are fed? Behold him here extended on the 
floor, ſhedding floads of tears, like the meaneſt ſlave ! 
Does not he know, that he himſelf is a ſupreme law to 
Bis ſubjefis ; that he conquered merely io raiſe himſelf to 
the exalled diguity of lord and ſovereign, and not to ſub- 
jelt himſelf io a vain opinion? The king was deter- 
mined to ſtarve himſelf; ſo that it was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty that his friends prevailed with him to 
take a little ſuſtenance. The Macedonians declared 


by 
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by a decree, that Clitus had been very juſtly killed 
to which decree Anaxarchus the philoſopher had given 
occaſion, by aſſerting, that the will of princes. is the 
ſupreme law of the ſtate. Alas! how weak are all 
ſuch reflexions againſt the cries of a juſtly-alarmed 
conſcience, which can never be quieted, either by flat- | 
tery or falſe argument | „ 
it muſt be confeſſed, that Clitus had committed a 
great and inexcuſable fault. It was indeed his duty, 
not to join in diſcourſes calculated to ſully the glorx 
of Philip his benefactor; but to ſhow his diſlike of 
what was ſaid, by a mournful but modeſt ſilence. 
He poſſibly might have been allowed to ſpeak in fa- 
vour of the late monarch, provided he had expreſſed 
himſelf with prudence and moderation. Had ſuch a 
reſervedneſs been unſucceſsful, he might juſtly have 
merited pity, and would not have been criminal. But 
by breaking into injurious and ſhocking reproaches, 
he quite forgot the veneration due to the ſacred cha- 
rafter of kings; with regard to whom, how unjuſtly 
ſoever they may act, not only every contemptuous 
and inſulting expreſſion is forbid, but every diſreſpect- 
ful and unguarded word ; they being the repreſentatives 
of God himſelf. _ 8 | 
It muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that the circum- 
| ſtance of the banquet extenvates very much, or 
throws, in ſome meaſure, a veil over Clitus's fault. 

When a prince invites a ſubject to a feaſt; when he 
makes him the companion of debauch, and in perſon 
excites him to quaff immoderately ; a king, on ſuch 
an occaſion, ſeems to forget his dignity, and to per- 
mit his ſubjects to forget it alſo; he gives a ſanction, 
as it were, to the liberties, familiarities, and ſudden 
flights which wine commonly inſpires: And ſhould 
he be diſpleaſed with a ſubje& for equalling himſelf 

with him, he ought to blame himſelf, for having firſt 
raiſed a ſubject ſo high, A fault committed under 
theſe circumſtances, is always a fault; but then it 
2 never to be expiated with the blood of the of- 
ender, = IE 
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of his brighteſt actions. 
Seneca, is, he endeavoured more to vanquiſh others, 


THE HISTORT 
A certain author compares “ anger, when united to 
power, with thunder; and, indeed, what havock does 
it not then make ? But how dreadful muſt it be, when 
Joined with drunkenneſs! We ſee this in Alexander. 
How unhappy was that prince, not to have endea- 
voured to ſubdue thoſe two vices in his youth ; + and 
to have been confirmed in them, from the example 
of one of his tutors? For it is aſſerted, that both 
were the conſequences of his education, But what 
can be meaner, or more unworthy a king, than drink- 


Ing to exceſs? What can be more fatal or bloody, 


than the tranſports of anger? Þ Alexander, who had 
overcome ſo many nations, was himſelf conquered 
by thoſe two vices, which throw a ſhade over the glory 
The reaſon of this, ſays 


than to ſubdue himſelf; not knowing, that to tri- 


umph over our paſſions is, of all conqueſts, the moſt 


glorious. 5 
Alexander, after continuing ten days in Maracanda, 


in order to recover his ſpirits, marched into the Xe- 


nippa, a province bordering upon Scythia z whither 

ſome rebels were retired, all whom he ſubjected, and 
gave them a free pardon. From thence he ſet forward 
with his army towards the rock Chorienſis, of which 
Syſimethres was governor, All acceſs to it ſeemed 


abſolutely impracticable; nevertheleſs, he at laſt got 


near it, after having paſſed through numberleſs diffi- 
culties; and, by the mediation of Oxartes, a prince 
of that country who had adhered to Alexander, he 
prevailed with Syſimethres to ſurrender. The king 
after this left him the government of that place, and 
promiſed him very great advantages in caſe he con- 


tinued faithful. 


Alexander 

Fulmen eſt, ubi cum poteſtate ſtitutione puerili ſunt proſecuta. 
Habitat iracundia. Publ. r. guintil. I. 1. c. 1. 

+ Nec minds error eorum nocet 1 Victor tot regum atque po- 

moribus, fi quidem Leonides Alex- pulorum, irz ſuccubuit. Id enim 


andri pxdagogus, ut à Babylonio 
Diogene traditur, quibuſdam eum 
vitiis imbuit, quz robuſtum quoque 
& jam maximum regem ab illa in- 


Sensc. Epiſt. exiii. 


egerat, ut omnia potius haberet 
in poteſtate, quàm affectus Im- 
perare ſibi, maximum imperium eſt. 


OF ALEXANDER 
Alexander had reſolved to attack the Dabæ, becauſe 


Spitamenes, the chief of the rebels, was among 


them; but the felicity which always attended him, 
ſpared him that labour. The wife of this Barbarian, 
being no longer able to bear the vagabond, wretched 
life her huſband had forced her to lead, and having 


often intreated him, but in vain, to ſurrender himſelf 


to the conqueror, ſhe herſelf murthered him in the 
night; and, quite covered with his blood, went and 
carried his head to the king. Alexander was ſhocked 
at ſo horrid a ſpectacle, and ordered her to be drove 
ignominiouſly from the camp. 
Alexander, after having drawn his army out of the 
garriſons, where they had wintered three months, 
marched towards a country called Gabaza. In his 
way he met with a dreadful ſtorm, Flaſhes of light- 
ning coming thick one upon the other, dazzled the 
eyes of the ſoldiers, and entirely diſcouraged them. 
It thundered almoſt inceſſantly, and the thunder-bolts 
fell every moment at the feet of the ſoldiers; ſo that 
they did not dare either to ſtand ſtill or advance for- 
ward. On a ſudden, a violent ſhower of rain, mixed 
with hail, came pouring down like a flood; and ſo 
extreme was the cold in this country, that it froze the 
rain as ſoon as it fell. The ſufferings of the army on 
this occaſion were inſupportable. The king, who 


was the only perſon invincible to theſe calamities, 


rode up and down among the ſoldiers; comforted and 
animated them; and pointing at ſmoke which iſſued 
from ſome diſtant huts, intreated them to march to 
them with all the ſpeed poſſible. Having given or- 
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ders for the felling of a great number of trees, and 


laying them in heaps up and down, he had fires made 


in different places, and by this means ſaved the army, 


but upwards of a thouſand men loft their lives. The 
king made up to the officers and ſoldiers the ſeveral 
lofles they had ſuſtained during this fatal ſtorm. 

When they were recovered ſo well as to be able to 
march, he went into the country of the Sacæ, which 
he ſoon over-run and laid waſte. Soon after this, 


4 | | Oxartes 
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Oxartes received him in his palace, and invited him 


to a ſumptuous banquet, in which he diſplayed all the 
magnificence of the Barbarians. He had a daughter, 


called Roxana, a young lady whoſe exquiſite beauty 
was heightened by all the charms of wit and good 
ſenſe Alexander found her charms irrefiſtible, and 


made her his wife; covering his paſſion with the ſpe- 
cious pretence of uniting the two nations, in ſuch 
bands as ſhould improve their mutual harmony, by 
blending their intereſts, and throwing down all di- 
ſtinctions between the conquerors and the conquered, 


be brought him, all completely - armed, out 
ſeveral provinces, to ſerve him at the. ſame time as 


This marriage diſpleaſed the Macedonians very much, 
and exaſperated his chief courtiers, to ſee him make 
one of his ſlaves his father-in-law : But as, after his 
murthering Clitus, no one dared to ſpeak to him with 
freedom, they applauded what he did with their eyes 
and countenances, which can adapt themſelves wonder- 
fully to flattery and ſervile complacency. _ | 
In fine ; having reſolved to march into India, and 

embark from thence on the ocean, he commanded 
in order that nothing might be left behind to check 
his deſigns) that thirty thouſand young men __ 

the 


hoſtages and ſoldiers. In the mean while, he ſent 


circumſtance, cauſed the ſwords of his ſoldiers to be 


Craterus againſt ſome of the rebels, whom he eaſily 


defeated. Polyſperchon likewiſe ſubdued a country 
called Bubacene ; ſo that all things being in perfect 
tranquillity, Alexander bent his whole thoughts to 
the carrying on war with India. This country was 
conſidered as the richeſt in the world, not only in gold, 
but in pearls and precious ſtones, with which the in- 
habitants adorn themſelves, but with more Juxury 
than gracefulneſs. It was related, that the ſwords of 
the ſoldiers were of gold and Ivory; and the king, 
now the greateſt monarch in the world, being deter- 
mined not to yield to any perſon whatſoever, in an 


ſet 


* Sed, poſt Clyti eædem, libertate ſublata, vultu, qui maxim? ſervit, 
aſſentiebantur. &. Curt, : | 


E 
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Wn QEALE XANDER: 
e of wich Alver plates, put golden Sides to = 
horſes; Had the ; coats of mail heightened with gol 
and —— to march for this enterpriſe, 


at the head of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, 


all equipped with the magnificence above deſcribed. 
thought proper to to rebel the deſign he had ſo lon 


„All things being ready for their ſetting out, 0 5 


meditated, vi. to have divine honours paid him; an 
was ſolely intent on the means for putting that deſign 
in execution. He was reſolved, not only to be cle 
but ko be believed. the ſon of Jupiter; as if it had bee 
poſſible for him to command as abſolutely over the 
mind as over the tongue, and that the Macedonians; 
wound! N to fall Pe and adore hin 


OD would not ker ooh to this baſe acuh; = 


of them, to a man, refuſing to vary, in any manner, 


from the cuſtoms of their country. The whole evil 
was owing to ſome Greeks, whoſe depraved manners 
werde ſcandal to their profeſſion of teaching virtue 
and the ſciences. Theſe, though the mean refuſe of 
Greece, were nevertheleſs in greater credit with the 
king, than either the princes of his blood, or the ge- 
nerals af his army: It was ſuch creatures as theſe 
that placed him in the ſkies; and publiſhed, "aſitrevet 
they came, that Hercules, Bacchus, Caſtor. and Pol- 
lux, would reſign their ſeats to this new deity. x 
He therefore appointed a feſtival, and made an in- 
credibly pompous banquet, to which he invited the 
greateſt lords of his court, both Macedotilans and 
Greeks, and moſt of the higheſt quality among the 


Perſians. With theſe he ſat down at table for ſome 


time, after which he withdrew. We this. Clean, 
Vor. IV. J OD O 0 nn eo 3M one 
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one of his flatterers, began to ſp eak And expatigred 
very much on the praiſes: of the rs Had before 
been agreed upon. He made a long detail of 'the 
high obligations they had to him, all which (he ob- 


Terved) they might acknowledge and+ repdy-at a very 
ealy expence, merely ,with-;two grains [of incenſe, 


which they..ſhould offer him, as to a god i without the 
leaſt ſcruple, ſince they believed him -fuph-; To tu 
purpoſe. he cited the example of the Pecſians. He 
took notice, thac Hercules himſelf;:and Bacchus, 
were not ranked among the,geities, till after: they had 
ſurmounted, the envy of cheit contemporaries,” That 
in caſe the. reſt ſhould not care to ꝙꝓay this juſtice to 


Alexander's merit, he himſelf was? reſolved to ſhow 


them the way, and to. worſhip him if he ſhould come 
into the hall. But that all of them muſt do their 
duty, eſpecially; thoſę that profeſſed; wiſdom, who 


dug! to crye to che geſtias an example of the vene: 


ration, due to. ſo great,amonarchs im enen to 2g | 
It appeared. plainly. that this ſpeech was directed to 


Calliſthe neg. (e) He was; related to Ariſtotle; who 
Tod 0 him to Adenander.: — — he 
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ſeverity; of h is, ſemper; and foteſeeing the ill conſe- 
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ing his mind might; be attended, he oſedoſicn 0 re. 
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He had Been bü 4 in Tome, affair o 1 IITAance. 
Tmmediately the Perlians fell Peu (9-8 lore | him. 
Poet, who ſtood | near him, obſe ne that 
tkein bowed ſo low that his chin; touchel the 
ground, bid him, in à ra Ving tone o . Voice, to 
il barder. "The king. offen geg at this joke, threvy 
Polyſperchon into priſon, and broke u > the allembly. 
However, he. afterwards' pardoned, kim, but 1 00 
| theneswas not ſo fortunate. NP 
To rid bitmfelf of him, he lad to Py Charge 
Erithd er wie he was no ways guilty, Hermola — 
one of the young officers who. attended upon the 
King. itt All places, had, y pon account of. ſome, pri- 
vate Pique, 5 Tenne 4 <0 n fopracy ag againſt him; : but it 
Was veiy hay pily, diſcoyere: the inſt kant Was to be 
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with Mona that alone was ſufficient Accord- 


ms u throwu into a dungeon, loaded witk 
the moſt grievous torments were inflict 
hn to extort a confeſſion of ' guilt. B 
he inſiſted upon his innocence to the er indexpired 
i: (he midſt of his tortures. cd 


Noching has reflected Jo: 5 n Hex⸗ 8 


andet's memory as this unjuſt and cruet OT Cal- 
liſthenes. O Hectruely: merited the name of Philoſb pher, 
from: the. ſolidity of his underſtanding, the extent 


bis knowledge; the auſterity of his life, the e 2 


of his conduct, and above all, from the hatred he 
evidently manifeſted for diſſimulation and Aatrery of 
every kind; He was not born for courts, the 22 
qyventers of which muſt have a fupple, pliable, flexible 
turn of mind ſometimes it muſt be of a knaviſh 
and treacherous, at leaſt, of an hy ocritical, fatter: 
ing caſt. He very ſeldom was en at che king's 
table though frequently invited to it; and whenever 
he prevailed ſo far upon himſelf to go chither, his 
melancholy ſilent air was a manifeſt indication, that 
he diſapproved of every thing that was faid and dong 
at it, With this humour, Which was a little too ſe⸗ 
Vere, 12 would have been an ineſtimable treaſure, had 
he been poſſeſſed by a prince who hated falſchood.; for 
among the many thouſands who ſurrounded Alexan- 
der, and paid court to him, Calliſthengs only bad 
courage enough to tell him the truth, But where do 
we meet with princes who know the value of ſuch a 
virtue, and the uſe which ought to be made of it? 
Truth ſeldom pierces thoſe clouds which are raiſed by 
the authority of the great, and the flattery of their 
courtiers. And indeed Alexander, by this dreadful 
example, deprived all virtuous men of the opportu- 
nity of exhorting him to thoſe things which were for 


Py 


his true intereſt. From that inſtant no one ſpoke with 


freedom in the council; even thoſe, who had the 
greateſt love for the publick, and a perſonal affection 
for Alexander, thought themſelves not obliged to un- 
deceive him. After this, nothing was liſtened to but 
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THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER. 


| having } adoration paid him, the moſt virtuous man 
about his, perſon. e * 5 n ian 221 ; 844 


I. obſerve, after Seneca, that the death of Cal - 


liſthenes is an eternal reproach to Alexanders and ſo 


horrid a crime, that no quality, how beautiful ſoever, 
no military exploit, though of the moſt conſpicuous 
kind, can ever efface its infamy. It is ſaid in favour 


of Alexander, that he killed an infinite number of 


Perſians; that he dethroned and ſlew the moſt pow- 
erful king of the earth; conquered innumerable pro- 
vinces and nations; penetrated as far as the occean, 
and extended the bounds of his empire from the moſt 
remote part of Thrace to the extremities of the eaſt: 
In anſwer to each of theſe particulars, Tes, ſays Seneca, 
but he mnrthered Calliſtbenes; a crime of ſo heinous a 
nature, that it entirely obliterates the glory of all his 
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Hoc eft Alexandri crimen 


#ternam, quod nulla virtus, nulla 


bellorum ſelicitas redimet. Nam 

uotiens quis dixerit, occidit Per- 
= multa millia; opponetur, 
& Calliſthenem. Quotiens dictum 


erit, occidit Darium, penes quem 
tunc magnum regnum erat; op- 


ponetur, & Calliſtihenem. Quo- 


| Liens diftum erit, omnia oceano 


Exp or Vor. IV, 


tenus vicit, ipſum quoque tenta- 
vit novis claſhbus, & imperium 
ex angulo Thraciæ uſque ad ori- 
entis terminos protulit ; dicetur, 
ſed Calliſthenem oceidit. Omnia 
licet antiqua ducum regumque 
exempla tianſierit, ex his qua 
fecit, nihil tam magnum erit, 
uam ſcelus Calliſthenis. Senec. 
5 at. queſt, J. Yis Co 23s 
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